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WITH TRUE YANKEE HUSTLE, New York Central’s crack name- 
train, New England States, seems to bring New England 
and the Midwest so close you can almost smell the ocean 
spray back on Chicago’s Lake Shore Drive. 


We put the get-up-&-go in the New England States 





It clips along at an average speed of 60 MPH, made 
possible by Timken® tapered roller bearings. They e! mi- 
nate all speed restrictions due to bearings, thus openec the 
way to today’s high-speed streamliners. 


Now we’re speeding the next great step in railroading 





TO IMPROVE FREIGHT SERVICE, railroads 
are solving the “hot box’ problem 
(overheated friction bearings) with 
“Roller Freight’’— freight cars on 
Timken roller bearings. 


RETURN ON 
\NVESTMENT 


WHEN ALL ROADS adopt “Roller 
Freight’’, they'll net a 22% return on 
the investment, save $190 million a 
year. Many industries have switched 
to Timken bearings, none back to 
friction bearings. 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


ONE RAILROAD REPORTS no “hot box’”’ 
in 60 million car-miles with ‘Roller 
Freight’’. Friction freight averages a 
“hot box’’ set-out every 212,000 car- 
miles. It’s the No. 1 cause of delays. 


ASSEMBLIES of cartridge journal boxes 
and Timken bearings for existing cars 
cost !; less than applications of seven 
years ago. Other Timken Company 
products: alloy steel and tubing, re- 
movable rock bits. 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” reduces starting re- 
sistance 88% . Gives fragile freight a 
jolt-free ride. Cuts lubrication costs up 
to 89%. Reduces terminal journal box 
inspection man-hours 90%. 


TWAKEN BEARINGS CUT STARTING 
RESISTANCE 88%... 
ELIMINATE “HOT BOXES” 


AXLE TURNS FREELY. 
NO FRICTION 


SEALED JOURNAL BOX HOLDS LUBE IN. 
FITS STANDARD SIDE FRAME 





NOT JUST A BALL© NOT JUST A ROLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER <> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST -3)- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION ~—£)- 


Copr.1953 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6,0. 
Cable address: ** TIMROSCU'’” 
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TOMMY BARTLETT & DICK ROWE 


In their spare time, a thrill show 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


Today—with competition tough and get- 
ting tougher, smart salesmen are re- 
learning the importance of personal calls. 
But trips cost time and money. How can 
limited budgets stand the strain? Here’s 
one solution some firms find profitable... 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Tommy Bartlett’s 
Week-end Business 


Brightest spot in the routine-ridden morn- 
ing of many a U. S. housewife is the half 
hour spent with NBC’s irrepressible 
interviewer, Tommy Bartlett. MC of top 
radio-TV show “Welcome Travelers,” 
Tommy’s considerable energies are now 
paying-off in still another field—a 
“Florida Water Ski Thrill Show” which 
tours 6 states, plays 50 one-night stands 
to 2 million happy on-lookers. “And it’s 
strictly a week-end business,” beams 
Bartlett. The busy entertainer, with his 
show manager Dick Rowe, signs-up 
aquatic stars in Florida each winter, 

ks engagements, makes personal ap- 
pearances all summer and still spends 
5 days a week in Chicago broadcasting 
his radio and television shows! 


HOW DOES HE DO IT? Bartlett owns 
a 5-place Cessna 195, flies from Chicago 
to Tampa in 7 hours, often makes 3 per- 
sonal appearances a day, rushes equip- 
ment to his show, when needed. He says, 
“Last summer, I flew a speedboat part to 
Bemidji, Minn.” The year befote, Dick 
flew to Wisconsin Dells and filled-in for 
an injured water skier. Each trip saved 
a $1400 day’s performance. 


Ex-Northwest Airlines pilot Bartlett 
praises his 195’s stability, 5-place comfort 
and dependable Jacobs engine, says, “In 
the Cessna, I beat some commercial 
airline schedules by as much as 50%. We 
fly an hour on only 131% gallons of gas 
and the 195’s ‘swing out’ engine saves 
us hundreds of dollars a year on labor!” 


INDUSTRIAL SALES 
Correspondence Won’t Work! 


A trim, 4-place Cessna 170 means far 
more than personal transportation to R. 
Carl Jones of Ashland, Ky. “Frequently 
the Cessna serves as an office while I make 
urgent business calls,” says the busy 
mining machinery dealer. 


Jones coyers entire coal fields east of 
the Mississippi, buying, selling, rebuild- 
ing and servicing mining machinery. He 
also flies customers on inspection trips 
with minimum loss of time to them. “Cor- 
respondence won’t work,” states Jones. 
“To sell,, you must make personal calls 
and my 170 is the ideal solution for safe. 
fast, economical transportation. It has 
broadened my territory and made profits 
up to 3 or 4 times its actual cost.” Jones 
praises his 170’s economy, sturdy landing 
gear and high-wing visibility, recalls only 
two flights he’s missed due to weather. 


R. CARL JONES 


His Cessna pays its way 


YOUR BUSINESS 


Wouldn’t a Cessna solve many of your 
personnel, time and travel problems, too? 
Then try the idea df business flying be- 
fore buying. Charter a Cessna. Use it as 
your own. Fly it on trips—compare time, 
costs, sales results, hours spent at home. 
Then you'll discover your business can 
profitably enter the “Air Age,” too! 


See your local Cessna dealer today. 
He'll gladly make all arrangements. 


* * * 


For more information on Cessnas and 
more case histories on the use of 
Cessnas in businesses similar to yours, 
phone or see your local Cessna dealer. 
He is listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone book. Or write CESSNA AIR- 
CRAFT Co., Dept. Us-66, WicHiTA, KANSAS 





and fast, new 4-place Cessna 180. 





CESSNA’S FINEST IN 50 YEARS! 

To salute the Golden Anniversary of Flying, Cessna proudly presents the new Cessna 195 
**Businessliner,"’ a luxurious 5-place airplane featuring high-wing stability and visibility, 
over 160 m.p.h. speed, flaps for low stall speed and short landings, all-metal depend- 
ability, patented landing gear for smooth rough-field landings, new exterior striping and 
interior styling, sound-proofed cabin, foam-rubber seats, up to 200 Ibs. luggage capacity. 
It's ALL STANDARD EQUIPMENT on the new Cessna 195! Also see the versatile Cessna 170 

















The March of the News 


Quiet, please. “I’m being talked to 
death by windbags,” protested Senator 
Matthew M. Neely, a West Virginia 
Democrat. 

Congress last week was hurrying to- 
ward a summer adjournment . . . and ad- 
journment always brings a final surge of 
oratory During one day-and-night 
session the West Virginian arose in the 
Senate at 1:22 a.m. to report that he’d 
been listening to speeches for 14 hours 
and 20 minutes . . . Said he: 

“If I'm going to die I'm as ready as 
anyone else . . . But I object to the cruel 
and unusual punishment of being talked 
to death.” 

Eight minutes later the Senate called 
it a day—or night. 


Friendly callers. The income tax peo- 
ple are coming to see you. 

It may take quite a while—vears, in 
fact—but Internal Revemie agents are 
going to make a door-to-door survey of 
the entire United States to make sure 
everybody is doing the right thing about 
tax returns. 

T. Coleman Andrews, the Internal 
Revenue Commissioner, announced the 
canvass last week . . . It is already under 
way in parts of Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
Ohio and Texas . . . And it will be broad- 
ened until “all categories of taxpavers 
and all parts of the country are covered.” 

What's this all about, anywav? 

“This is a friendly and orderly effort 
to find out if we are doing our job,” said 
Andrews . “We are not doing our job 
unless we have on the tax rolls every one 
who should be there.” 


Atom’s progress. In Washington the 
news was all about Korea and Congress 
. . . Interest in the truce was almost 
matched by interest in the closing rush on 
Capitol Hill . . . Into this atmosphere 
came a routine report from the Atomic 
Energy Commission—its semiannual ac- 
counting of the progress of atomic de- 


velopments . . . Among other things, it 
said: 

U.S. production of atomic weap- 
ons was at an all-time high during 
the first six months of 1953... 
and the production rate soon will go 
even higher. 

This year’s tests in Nevada prom- 
ise “substantially greater atomic- 
weapons capability for the United 
States” in the future. 

New sources of raw materials— 
and new techniques for exploiting 
them—assure the U.S. that the atom 
will be “a major source of energy 
for many years.” 


Party business. There are many things 
around to remind the Democrats of last 
years election . . . All the Republicans, 
for one thing . . . And a thin party bank 
account, for another. 

The Democrats, with little to show for 
their campaign effort but a deficit of 
around $200,000, last week decided to 
do something about the situation. 

They announced a two-day rally in 
Chicago in mid-September to get ready 
for next year’s campaign . . . There will 
be reports from the 1952 nominee, Adlai 
Stevenson . . . and there will be a gen- 
eral get-together. 

“We don’t have the Government bur- 
den this time,” said Democratic Chair- 
man Stephen A. Mitchell, “and I think 
we deserve to have a little fun.” 

There also will be a $100-a-plate din- 
ner for the faithful—one way to do some- 
thing about that $200,000 hangover. 


Vital statistic. The Public Health Serv- 
ice reported last week there were 1,352 
cases of poliomyelitis—infantile paralysis 
—in the United States . . . The total was 
a fifth under the number of cases in the 
same week last year. 

In fact the whole “season” for 1953— 
6,720 cases since April—is milder than 
last vear, with 7,088. 
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Tune in Home Plate—at a Bargain Rate! 


Condensers 











100000 
~ aeaey” | 


dig 


Like This may» 


Help Keep 
Electric Rates 
Low! 


VER THINK about the hours of pleas- 
E ure... the amount of work... you 
get from electricity in your home? It’s 
amazing how little it costs! 

Y%t, without steam condensers like 
the one above, low-cost, steam-gener- 
ated power would not exist. By main- 
taining a vacuum at the turbine exhaust, 
these condensers increase plant efficiency 
and power output. By condensing steam 
for reuse, they minimize feedwater re- 
quirements and costs. 


For more than 60 years, Allis-Chalmers 
has been building cost-cutting con- 
densers to fit all types of water condi- 
tions in all parts of the nation . . . help- 
ing to bring the finest in “electric living”’ 
all over America! 








This is a 34,000-sq. ft. steam 
condenser. Allis-Chalmers 
builds them in sizes from 
5,000 to 120,000 sa. ft. 





Machinery and Equipment to Help Pecple Produce More, 


Have More —LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS - CHALMERS<®.. 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.— TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. Q.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 





Washington Whispers sess: 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


‘Two Chinas'’—Idea Gains Ground .. . Dulles Is ‘Goat’ 
If Truce Sours . . . Tito Veers Back Toward Russia 


William Knowland, Senator from 
‘California, probably would be Presi- 
dent today if Senator Robert Taft 
had been nominated and elected to 
that position. Knowland was Taft's 
first choice as a vice-presidential run- 
ning mate. The California Senator, 
instead, now will end up as Repub- 
lican Leader of the Senate. As a.young 
man—age 45—he may be in line for a 
later chance at the Presidency. 


& kh “* 


Marshal Georgi Zukhov, World War 
II Russian hero, personal friend of 
President Eisenhower, is getting more 
and more attention as the potential 
strong man of Russia. Winston 
Churchill is convinced that the Army 
leadership, under Zukhov, is going to 
emerge on top. 


& kk 


An intelligence officer of the Russian 
Army, not of the secret police, is tak- 
ing over in East Germany. Ernst 
Wollweber, top Communist saboteur 
of ships and old-time revolution- 
ary—credited with sinking or sabo- 
taging 500,000 tons of Western ship- 
ping after World War I—is the man 
picked for the security job. Woll- 
weber now is running two schools for 
saboteurs. 


ere 


Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito is veering 
back toward the Soviet regime in 
Russia. Tito’s radio now aims its at- 
tacks only at Stalin and Beria, while 
treating the new Kremlin bosses 
with kid gloves. On the other hand, 
the United States is criticized for 
increasing pressure on a_ weaker 
Russia. 


x *k * 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, tried to sell newspapermen on 
the theory that he and President 
Eisenhower scared the Communists 
into signing a truce in Korea by mys- 
terious threats that he did not want 
to talk about. 


Secretary Dulles will be expected to 
take the political rap if the truce in 
Korea proves unpopular politically. 
Republican Congressmen plan to pass 
on to Dulles all complaints from the 
folks back home. 


x kk 


The White House is disturbed by re- 
ports that “spies” for some commit- 
tees of Congress are running around 
Europe in search of information to 
be used against some employes of the 
executive branch of the Government. 
The resulting situation is described as 
“not healthy.” 


x * * 


President Eisenhower applied a mili- 
tary maxim in dealing with Congress 
in recent weeks: When you gain an 
advantage, press it. When Congress 
gave an opening by taking White 
House advice on taxes, Mr. Eisen- 
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hower rushed in with a whole atra| 
of legislation, much of it quicklj 
pushed into law. 


x * * 


The White House, asking for an ir. 
crease in debt limit to 290 billion do 
lars, is tipping off Congress that 
expects no balance in the nation 
budget over the next two yeiurs, ¢ 
least. 


x &k * 


Some high American officials are; 
bit startled to discover that U.S. 4 
lies of yesterday already consider thy 
Communist Chinese as their friend 
with U.S. cast in the role of som: 
thing of an enemy because of a vie 
that the Communist Government # 
China should not be admitted to th 
United Nations, with which the Ch 
nese Communists nominally still ag 
at war. 


x * * 


Charles Wilson, Secretary of Defens 
is eying the Army as the service 
which the next big cuts can be mad 
Without a war in Korea, the who 
Army establishment is to come und 
study. Air Force took some of its bea 
ing this year. 


x * * 


Sir Winston Churchill, Britain’s Pr 
mier, hopes to hang on until A 
thony Eden, Foreign Secretary, is w4 
enough to shoulder the top job in Bri 
ain. Actually Richard Butler, Cha 
cellor of the Exchequer, is doing th 
job of running the British Gover 
ment. 


x kw * 


Dean Acheson's reported idea of ha’ 
ing two Chinas, each with a m>m® 
ship in the United Nations, hi < bee 
viewed with some favor by Republ 
cans now in charge of the Deparimeé 
of State. Diplomats insist that the 
is no problem, however insoluble 0 
the surface, that cannot be comptt 
mised by a competent diplomat. 
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"OH, GOSH ~ANOTHER ACCIDENT!” 


7 ELL, Jackie, it’s a good thing you're not driving 

\¢ a real car, ‘cause you haven't yet learned to look 
where you’re going!” 

Unlike Jackie, most people today realize that driving 
acar is serious business. That’s why more and more of 
them appreciate the sound protection that Hardware 
Mutuals.automobile insurance provides. So will you! 

Ask your Hardware Mutuals representative to tell you 
about our automobile insurance, and to recommend liabil- 


ity limits that fit your needs. You'll like Hardware Mutuals 
policy back of the policy® that assures you fast, friendly, 
day-and-night, nation-wide service—plus prompt, fair 
claim handling. Dividends returned to policyholders since 
organization now total more than $110,000,000. 

Simply call Western Union, ask for Operator 25, and 
say you'd like the name and address of your nearest 
Hardware Mutuals representative. You’ll find him friendly, 
capable and anxious to help you! 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 




















Which Is The Business End 
Of The Barrel? 


Applied to a shotgun, this is a foolish question—but let’s 
apply it to a barrel of oil. 


It has been said that, “The future of the petroleum indus- 
try lies in both ends of the barrel.” From one end, so to 
speak, come gasoline and the raw materials for the rapidly 
expanding petro-chemicals industry . . . from the other 
end, asphalt and the heavy residuals . . . and from the 















middle, household heating oils, diesel and jet fuels. 


Sinclair is giving a lot of thought to both ends of the 
giving 8 
barrel, as well as to the middle. Constant experimentation 
; i 
in our research laboratories has developed new and 
profitable products . . . and provide even more remarkable 
new ones in the future. 


Sinclair is constantly exploring “both ends of the barrel” 
for obvious reasons. There is certainly a great future in 
both directions . . . and we also know that our competition 
isn’t exactly loafing on the job. And you are another reason. 
We always remember that you're the boss w yhen it comes 
to buying Sinclair products. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Boom, just now, is in its last stages. Setback, moderate, comes next. 
Boom's end, in sight, still is not imminent. It's months away. 
Setback, adjustment, whatever it is called, will not be a surprise. It 

will come as an objective--planned--as an alternative to inflation. 
Government wants it, set out to get it, now sees it coming. 








Time of change: Late 1953, probably. Maybe the fourth quarter. 

Extent: Moderate, as much as 10 per cent off from the top. 

Duration: A year to 18 months. -Down from late 1953 to early 1955, or maybe 
mid-1955. Up starting sometime in 1955, running through 1956. 

No drastic deflation is in sight. Government will counter that. 

It's just that everything cannot always go up. 








Back of the change that Government sees coming: 

Money is tighter, less easy to borrow, more expensive. 

Taxes are held high. There is no willingness to ease up as yet. 

Spending by Government is headed down. Spending rate in months ahead will 
be reduced sharply. Layoffs by Government are becoming sizable. 

Output of industry is far ahead of consumption. Goods, piling up, will 
force later cutbacks by industry, maybe price cuts, not price rises. 

War, threat of bigger war, no longer is a constant stimulus. 

The boom, too, is tired. It has run 13 years with scarcely a breathing 
spell. Some things get out of balance in that time, require correction. 

















Correction, as it develops, will not be severe, no real depression. 

Money will be eased, made cheaper, once planners decide the squeeze is 
adequate. Interest rates, then, will be pushed down, borrowing encouraged. 

Taxes will be cut, quite sharply. 

Government spending, by pre-Korea standards, will be held high. A cut 
below 60 billion dollars a year is not even being considered. 

Debt rise, borrowing by Government to spend, will we accepted. Higher debt 
limit is wanted to give plenty of leeway for pump priming later. 











Farm prices? They'll be bolstered. Unemployment? Yes, some. But there 
will be unemployment insurance, job Spreading. Foreclosures? Doubtful on any 
big scale. Mortgages now are amortized, long-term. 

Bank troubles? Definitely not. 

Then what does happen? Industry, mainly, cuts output more nearly into line 
with current demand. Overtime ends for many. Jobs fade for some. 

















(over) 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 

















NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 













Price cuts, often, are forced to move goods. Competition grows intense. 
You get back to what once was considered normal, back to the time when hara 
work seemed desirable, a job attractive, overborrowing dangerous. 












































After a setback, what? Gradual slowing for a few months. 

How much slowing? Maybe 10 per cent over all. More than that in much of 
industry. Less in trade activity. Less in many service lines. 

Then what? Money supply will be bolstered. Tax cuts will free some more 
income for spending. Population will go on rising. Goods will be used up 
faster than they are made. Debts will often be paid off. Inventories will grow 
smaller instead of bigger. New orders will start to rise. Industry will step 
up operations. More workers will be hired. Incomes will grow and there will be 
bigger demand for more kinds of goods. Prices will firm. 

Recovery, then, will be under way. Maybe after mid-1955. 

That's about the way the present planners see it in broad outline. 








Who may get hurt some? Wage earners, the less efficient. Farmers, who 
already are hurt. Businessmen, where inefficient. Debtors, sometimes. 

Who comes out best? Creditors, usually. Salaried people where jobs are 
Steady. Pensioners, persons on fixed incomes. Business, if efficient. 

When inflation ends, the relative positions of groups shift. 








But what of war? Will it flare again to revive the boom? 

War flare-up is highly improbable. Truce, established, will be kept at ‘ 
almost any price. Peace, however, is very unlikely to follow the truce. 

What then? Simply a sit-down in Korea. No war. No peace. 

Talk? Yes, for a while. Then U.S. will walk out and sit. It's going to 
be a question of who can sit longest. Communist China, holding North Korea, 
will be delighted to sit forever. U.S., tired of a futile war, even tired of 
sitting, someday in the distant future will want to go home. ‘ 

Communists are in line to get Korea, eventually. 








U.S. and her friends, really, are on the. run everywhere. 

Britain inclines to reward Communist China, slap at U.S. Italy tossed out 
a Government that favored U.S. France is cool to U.S., except at a price. 

It's working out about as forecast: U.S. allies are striving in every way to 
isolate themselves from U.S., to go their own way, alone. 

U.S., with dollars, still is trying to buy friendship. 

The whole plan for buying friends is proving a flop. It remains to be seer 
whether Communists do not stage a big comeback when dollar flow stops. 





Russia, with her own troubles, is pleased to see U.S. in trouble, too. 

Inside Russia the struggle for individual power will grow greater. Odds, 
as of now, are that Army leadership, in the end, may dominate. 

Party leaders, world revolution zealots, may be Slipping. That's the 
official line of thinking. There's a lot of struggling ahead, though. 








A debt ceiling at 290 billion dollars will give Mr. Eisenhower about 18 
billion dollars to play with if necessary. Pump priming, unbalanced budgets, 
remain very much in the official mind when times get harder. ‘ 
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Next time...order ScotTissue Towels! 
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{. They drink up water like an Airedale in August. 
2. Theyre strong — even when soaking wet. 
3. Theyre so soft that many people use them as face cloths. 
4. Theyre clean and white — of course. 
5. They're double-fold to dry double-quick. 


less for 3,750 but are 10 to 20 Ibs. lighter* — 
hence less drying power. Write for more facts. 


ScotTissue Towels have an exceptionally high 

7 fibre content. This “bulk,” plus generous size and 

" ie EVER PLAY ND double fold, makes a case of 3,750 ScotTissue 

Mi GUESS THE WEIGHT < Towels weigh 46 Ibs.* Some paper towels cost 
FAD 


Scott Paper Company, Dept. B-1, Chester, Pa. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 





“ScotTissue,"’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“Tooling up” for supersonic flight 


This is where Boeing engineers find 
answers to many of their problems. It’s 
the great wind tunnel in Boeing’s Ed- 
mund T. Allen Memorial Aeronautical 
Laboratories—the fastest, most versa- 
tile, privately owned facility of its size 
in the world. 

Opened in May, the newly remod- 
eled tunnel provides testing speeds up 
to Mach 1 plus. In layman’s language 
that means a wind velocity up to and 
beyond the speed of sound. Air is driven 
through the tunnel by multi-stage fans, 
powered by two giant electric motors 
totaling 54,000 horsepower. By using 
exact scale models, aircraft designs are 


tested at supersonic speeds—safely and 
at a small fraction of the cost of actual 
flight models. 


Because of the extensive and ever-in- 
creasing use of wind tunnel research in 
the development of modern aircraft, 
Boeing has long included this research 
tool among its own facilities. Boeing 
engineers, for instance, were able to 
study and advance the design of the 
revolutionary B-47 and B-52 jet bomb- 
ers through 16,000 hours of wind tun- 
nel research, most of it in their own 
tunnel. This is the equivalent of nearly 
eight years at eight hours a day, five 
days a week. Unlimited and exclusive 


access to a high performance wind tun- 
nel is one of the advantages that is 
enabling Boeing engineers to pioneer 
America’s first-announced jet transport, 
and has provided the military with 
such precedent-shattering aircraft as the 
B-47 medium bomber and the great 
new B-52 eight-jet heavy bomber. 

Boeing’s tradition of providing its 
engineers with research facilities un- 
matched in the industry continues with 
the opening of this transonic wind tun- 
nel. It is one of the reasons why Boeing 
leads in the design and production of 
the large jet-powered aircraft that mean 
so much to America’s future. 
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OUTLOOK 
FOR BUSINESS 
NOW 








It now is accepted that an end to the 
boom in business is coming into sight. 
The only remaining argument is over 
when that end will be noticeable. 

President Eisenhower is being told by 
his advisers that a downturn in business 
wil come in early 1954, not late 1953. 
Some other appraisers in Government 
and private industry think that people 
will be aware of a turn during the last 
thee months of this year. 

In either case, the end of the boom is 
st at a time only a few months away. 

There then is some disagreement about 
how severe the adjustment from boom to 
more normal business is likely to be. The 
dominant view is that it will be moderate, 
not drastic. The general level of activity 
may slip off about 10 per cent on the 
werage—more in some fields, less in 
others. 

Then comes the question of recovery, 
ofthe length of time that a business set- 
tack may run before turning around. 
Here the dominant feeling is that the 
aswer may be: 18 months to two years. 
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Business, over all, is so good 
that it can’t get much better. The 
only place it has to go is down. 
Signs show what to expect: 
Farm income is off, so farmers 
buy less. Supply of goods is 


Things would be headed up again some- 
time after mid-1955. 

A downturn from boom levels of the 
present will not come as a surprise or be 
viewed with alarm by high Government 
officials. As a matter of fact, federal 
policy is aimed at a moderate slowing of 
business activity as a means of keeping 
the forces of inflation in check without 
applying direct control by Government 
over wages and prices and rents and ma- 
terials. 

The goal is restored competition, re- 
stored free markets, a sound dollar, with- 
out severe deflation. 

Many faint signs are appearing that 
this goal—at least so far as a check to the 
boom is concerned—will soon be real- 
ized. Those signs will get more and 
more attention as 1953 wears on. 

Farmers months ago ran into intense 
competition in selling their products. 
Prices fell in most cases. Farm income as 
a result was lower. Now cutbacks are be- 
ing announced by farm-machinery manu- 
facturers, with some workers losing jobs. 


abundant, but demand is slow- 
ing. Spending by Government 
isn‘t to be the prop it once was. 
Big question is: Just when does 
the boom end? The answer: In a 
few more months. 












Businessmen, early in 1953, feared 
strikes, to be followed by pay raises and 
higher prices. They loaded up on ma- 
terials. Inventories, as a result, rose at a 
near-record rate of nearly 8 billion dol- 
lars a year in the three months just past. 
Now the strike threat is over. Business- 
men are loaded with materials. Orders 
almost surely will be cut while surpluses 
are used up. That can involve the loss of 
more jobs. 

Money was made harder to borrow, 
more expensive, less abundant. That led, 
in most cases, to requirements for larger 
down payments and a shorter time for 
repayment on new cars. The effect: big- 
ger cash requirements and higher month- 
ly payments. The result: less buoyant 
demand for some makes of cars. There 
are a few factory shutdowns, some lay- 
offs. Appliances in many lines tell the 
same story. 

New houses, too, often call for larger 
down payments and bigger monthly pay- 
ments. Effect: slower sales in some price 
ranges. Result: signs of a gradual cut in 
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new-housing starts. Jobs in the building 
trades may be affected in the months 
ahead. 

War is ended, at !east temporarily. 
The Federal Government is starting to 
cut down its spending. In June, the Gov- 
ernment was spending at the rate of 80 
billion dollars a year. If Mr. Eisenhower’s 
budget estimates are to be met, spend- 
ing will have to fall to a rate of 67 billion 
a year, or less, in the months ahead. Also 
a goal: a cut of 250,000 in federal civil- 
ian employment; another cut of 250,000 
in military employment. Jobs to be lost: 
500,000. 

Industry is adding to new plant and 
equipment at a record rate. Many expan- 
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sion programs, however, are nearly com- 
pleted. If federal demand for goods and 
civilian demand for goods show signs of 
slackening, then businessmen may slow 
expansion. Result: a smaller mvestment 
in new facilities, less work for machinery 
producers, machine-tool makers. 

Add all those things together and you 
come up with the basis for the forecast 
now going to the White House that to- 
day’s boom is nearing its end. 

How big the boom is can be seen from 
a glance at the accompanying charts. 

Almost everything is inflated from pre- 
Korean days. Jobs never were so abun- 
dant. People never enjoyed such a quan- 
tity of civilian goods. Government never 
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spent so much on goods and services, ex 
cept during a world war. The money su 
ply has never been so large. Industry 
never invested so much in plant and 
equipment, nor ever had so much in it} 
ventory. Steel output never before evel 
approached the present level. 

U.S. industry, for a long time, ha 
been producing all the goods that peopk 
would buy and all the equipment that 
war demanded. Now war demand is tt 
sag and most civilian wants are satisfied! 
At least, there is not the pent-up civiliat 
demand that existed after World War ll 

The slack that will be created by a fal 
in federal spending can be roughl 
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defense spending down to 40 billions a 
supa year. It’s now running at more than 53 
stn billions a year and probably can be cut 
and 0 a 48-billion-dollar rate by the middle 
| im of next year. State and local governments 
“vel are very likely to be spending more money 
than now, but not enough more to offset 
hal fully the decline in federal spending. So 
opk@ you probably can count on total govern- 
at #@ ment spending—federal, State and local 
s i -to decline from the current rate of 84.5 
fie billions a year, shown in the chart above, 
iia to less than 80 billions a year. This figure 
r lB is the amount of spending by govern- 
ments for goods and service only. 
_ Other declines. There is nothing now 
M sight to take up this slack. In fact, a 
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decline in other areas of spending is 
more likely to go along side by side with 
the drop in governments’ spending. 

Take private investment. Next to gov- 
ernment spending, outlay for investment 
has been the greatest spur to the boom. 
But America’s plant now is adequate to 
turn out all the goods that anyone wants. 
There is not much incentive to add to ca- 
pacity at this time. There is likely to be 
even less incentive when federal buy- 
ing slackens off. So the signs point to a 
decline in new investments until pres- 
ent capacity is digested. 

Private investment is being further 
discouraged by the Federal Government's 
tight money policy. Not only is money 
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less plentiful but it costs more to borrow. 
This has had the effect of postponing or 
curtailing a number of expansion projects 
because fund raising proved too difficult 
or too expensive. 

The boom in home building also ap- 
pears due for some slackening. In the 
first place, the scarcity and higher cost 
of mortgage money is making it more 
difficult to sell new houses. That diffi- 
culty tends to discourage builders from 
starting new dwellings. Of more funda- 
mental importance is the fact that fewer 
new families are being formed. Hous- 
ing starts are running at more than a 
million units a year, whereas new fami- 
lies are being formed at a-much lower 
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rate. The rate of home building, as a 
result, is very likely to drop in the 
next two years. 

Spending by individuals seems to be 
headed for a decline, too. In recent 
months, consumers have been buying 
hard goods, particularly automobiles and 
television sets, at close to a record rate. 
Most appraisers doubt that this volume 
of buying will continue. 

Automobile production and sales, for 
example, are certain to decline in the 
months immediately ahead. The auto in- 
dustry turned out 3.2 million passenger 
cars in the last six months—a rate that no 
one expects to be kept up. Chances are 


ately. That will reflect in smaller orders 
to factories and cutbacks in production. 

The trend of the times is indicated, 
basically, in the steel industry. Steel 
mills have operated at close to capacity 
for many months now, but leaders in the 
industry expect demand to slacken in the 
closing months of this year. They expect 
the decline to be gradual, spreading from 
product to product as the demand for 
finished goods falls off. 

The basic fact about the business situa- 
tion at the present time is that nearly 
every type of activity is about as high as 
it can go. There is little room for any 
further expansion, and, in fact, there has 


QUITTING TIME AT A BIG PLANT 
Will their ranks be thinning soon? 


that no more than 2.5 million cars will 
be produced in the second half of this 
year. 

A similar trend is expected in many 
types of household goods. Output of 
vacuum cleaners and refrigerators al- 
ready has been curtailed. So has the pro- 
duction of radios. The manufacture of 
carpets also is down substantially. The 
outlook, furthermore, is for a continued 
lower output of major appliances because 
of the decline in the number of new 
families and new homes. 

Inventories also may overhang the 
market in months ahead, putting further 
downward pressure on production. Busi- 
ness firms have never been so well 
stocked, and these supplies may prove 
burdensome if sales decline only moder- 
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been very little expansion since the first 
of the year. The boom, in other words, 
cannot go forward, so it is very likely to 
turn down. 

How far? The question is: How far 
will the downturn go? The answer given 
by most appraisers is: Not far enough to 
produce a major depression. 

The drop in total activity from boom 
peak to low point is not expected to be 
more than 10 per cent. The drop in the 
output of industry, as measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board, probably will be 
deeper than 10 per cent, chiefly because 
of the expected decline in the output of 
arms and munitions. 

The decline, actually, is likely to cen- 
ter in the hard-goods industries. Produc- 
ers of soft goods probably can count on 


——, 


rising output and rising sales for the te. 
mainder of this year, with only a mod. 
erate drop in 1954. Rising population as. 
sures a high rate of food consumptioy 
Consumption of tobacco and gasoline wil 
not be curtailed much. The declin 
among soft-goods industries is expecte( 
to come chiefly in clothing and householi 
furnishings. 

Countermeasures. You also can ey, 
pect the Federal Government to tak 
rather prompt action to cushion any de 
cline in business activity. And Govern, 
ment has several weapons close at han 
to counteract a setback. 

The major weapon is tax reductio, 
Tax cuts already are scheduled pe, 
year, when the slack in business activit 
is likely to be apparent. These cuts wil 
add about 8 billions a year to the spend 
ing power of individuals and _ busines 
firms, at the present level of incomes an 
profits. If the signs point to a more sever 
setback than now is indicated, deej¢ 
cuts in taxes are to be expected. Th 
policy of the Eisenhower Administratio 
is the reverse of the New Deal policy 
The New Deal tried higher federal spend 
ing. The Eisenhower program is to pro 
mote higher private spending by leavin 
more money in private hands. 

Along with tax reductions will con 
steps to increase the money supply av 
to ease the terms of credit. The presen 
tight-money policy will be reversed rathe 
quickly. Federal Reserve authorities al 
ready have shown that they will act t 
loosen money and credit when it threat 
ens to become too tight. 

Other cushions also will come int 
play automatically, Unemployment ben 
efits will shore up the purchasing powe 
of people who lose their jobs. Some State 
might even increase these benefits an 
pay them for longer periods if distres 
is severe, since the reserves of mam 
States are large. Federal price suppor 
for farm products promise to save farm 
ers from any disastrous drop in incon 
Payment of old-age benefits would in 
crease, too, as the more elderly job 
holders retire. 

Finally, there is a large volume of sav 
ings that can be tapped by individual 
to soften the effects of a business slump, 
If necessary, people could draw on thes 
savings to keep up their living standards 
and reduce their debts. Official surve\’ 
indicate that these savings are rathej 
widely distributed. 

All in all, the President is being a 
vised that the country’s economy is bas 
cally strong and that the end of the boot 
probably will not be replaced by a & 
vere business setback. The worst to & 
pect, as current trends are analyzed) 
is a downward adjustment that may | 
completed next year, with an uptul 
probable in 1955. 
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KOREAN WAR: WHAT U.S. REAPS 


No Victory—Billions in Cost—140,500 Casualties 


Who won? That's the $64 
question in Korea now. 

The cold facts, at war's end, 
show this: 

U.S. stopped aggression, 
killed lots of Communists, wound 
yp with big forces tied down in- 
definitely, Korea still divided. 

Communist China, however, 
grabbed North Korea, became a 
major power, emerged with bar- 
gaining leverage that promises 
more gains. 


Reported from 
TOKYO and WASHINGTON 

An end to the shooting in Korea, 
after 37 months of fighting, leaves this 
question to be answered: Who really 
won the Korean war? 

Tne Chinese Communists are hailing 
the outcome as a full victory for their 
sae. 50 are Communists everywhere. 

American officials, however, insist that 
the war ended with at least a partial vic- 
tory for the United Nations, with Com- 
munist aggression halted. 

Wnat are the facts? Whag is there to 
show for 25,000 American dead, 102,300 
Ameiican wounded, 13,200 Americans 
missing—most of them dead—and multi- 
ple billions of dollars spent? 

On the American side, the answer 
is this: 

1. Communists were kept from occupy- 
ing the whole of the Korean peninsula. 

Communists hold a few square miles less 
§ of territory in Korea than before the war. 
The initial objective of driving aggres- 
sors back to tne 38th parallel was met, 
utnougn the U.N.’s “political” objective 
of a unified Korea hangs fire. 

2. Large numbers of Chinese and 
North Koreans were killed. 

0. the Chinese Communist side, 
the answer is this: 

1. North Korea, to all intents and pur- 
poses, is part of China. John Foster 
Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, reports 
that North Korea now hardly exists as an 
entity separate from Communist China. 
A corner of South Korea, too, is left in 
Communist hands. 

2. China, an ally of the U.S. barely 
four years ago, has fought a war under 
Communist leadership against the United 
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U.S. WOUNDED 
102,300 men 


U.S. MISSING, MOSTLY DEAD 
13,200 men 


MAN POWER INVOLVED 
1.2 million Americans 


GUNS, AMMUNITION, SUPPLIES 
52.1 million tons 


GASOLINE AND OIL 
21.6 million tons 


DIRECT OUTLAYS 
15 billion dollars 


INCREASED ARMS COST 
64.9 billion dollars 


INTERRUPTED CAREERS 
1.4 million youths drafted 


AIRCRAFT LOST IN COMBAT 
1,145 U.S. planes 


DURATION OF FIGHTING 
3 years, | month 


INCREASED LIVING COSTS 
Up 12.5 per cent since 
war began 


INCREASED TAXES PAID 
Up from 35 billions to 
65 billions a year 
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States and the United Nations and has 
at least held its own. 

3. Communist China, undefeated by 
the American Army, Navy and Air Force 
—the most formidable armed forces in 
the non-Communist world—wins stand- 
ing as a major power. Before the war, 
Communist China was a minor power. 

4. U.S. forces are tied down in Korea 
indefinitely to police Syngman Rhee’s 
South Korean forces, who have been 
American allies, and to guard against 
Communist treachery. Communist Chi- 
nese, guaranteed against renewal of the 
war by a U.S. promise, are free to re- 
lease forces for adventures elsewhere. 

5. Communist Chinese, too, are free 
to equip badly needed air bases in North 
Korea that would be helpful if war by 
any chance should start over again. U.S. 
is prohibited from any build-up of its 
strength in Korea. 

6. No time limit is placed on the dura- 
tion of the stay in North Korea of Chi- 
nese Communists. North Korea, in other 
words, can remain a part of China while 
“peace” talks go on indefinitely. 

On balance, thus, the points that the 
Communist Chinese are able to chalk up 
appear to outnumber ‘he points that 
U.S. is able to chalk up. 

In addition, this Communist edge is to 
be supplemented by other advantages 
when peace talks begin in October. 

The United States, in effect, will pos- 
sess no leverage to use in negotiating a- 
unified Government for all of Korea, 
free of Communist domination. 

Communist China, however, in pos- 
session of North Korea, is in a position to 
bargain for other concessions as a nrice 
for getting its forces out of Korea, or a 
part of Korea, even for a brief period. 

Communists, in this bargaining posi- 
tion, will approach the peace talks with 
the following additional demands as the 
price of any agreement affecting Korea’s 
future: 

1. Membership in the U.N. will be the 
first demand. Great Britain and a number 
of other U. S. allies favor giving this mem- 
bership to the Chinese Communists. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, up to now, has opposed 
such membership. But if Communist 
China is not admitted, then there is like- 
ly to be no agreement on unifying Korea. 
And, without a unified Korea, China, in 
effect, annexes North Korea. 

A seat on the U.N. Security Council— 
the executive arm of the U.N.—goes 
along with any admission of the Peiping 
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BEFORE KOREAN WAR BEGAN — 


No Chinese Communist troops were in Korea. 


North Korean Communists had a strong Army of about 
1 million men, well equipped. 


DIVIDING LINE between Communist and free 
Korea was 38th parallel. 









South Korea was vulnerable to attack by growing Com- 
munist force at 38th parallel. 


South Koreans had a relatively weak Army, supported 


by Koreans. 
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regime to the U.N. China already is one 
of the “big five,” with veto power over 
most U.N. actions. If the Communists 
are recognized as the legitimate rulers 
of China, then they automatically get 
that Chinese seat on the Security Coun- 
cil from Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists. 
Thus, they could veto a revival of fighting 
to force them to halt any new aggression. 

2. Formosa will be demanded by the 
Chinese as another part of the peace 
price. Actually, possession of that island 
goes with membership in the United Na- 
tions. Formosa, at the first Cairo Confer- 
ence in 1943, was promised to the Gov- 
ernment of China after World War II 
by the U.S. If Communist Chinese are 
recognized as being “China” for purposes 
of membership in the U.N., then they 
will have a legal claim for Formosa. 

3. An end to the trade embargo 
against Communist China will be the 
third demand. This already is being 
viewed with much sympathy by several 
U.S. allies. Western Europe would 
like to resume “normal” trade relations 
with the Chinese mainland. So would 
Japan, on the basis of economic near- 
necessity. U.S. is opposing any relaxa- 
tion of trade embargoes, but these bans 
now are voluntary and could be broken 
unofficially with any real pressure. 

Communists, in other words, are in a 
position to gain more advantages from 
Korean peace talks, while exerting pres- 
sure that could cause U.S. and its non- 
Communist allies to pull apart. 

It’s on the basis of these points, pri- 
marily, that Chinese Communists and 


Russian Communist officials claim vic- 
tory in the war against U.S. and the 
United Nations. The Communists be- 
lieve that the price they paid in lives 
and effort was small compared with 
these gains. Chinese, firmly entrenched 
now in North Korea, consider it a strate- 
gic prize, one that could lead eventually 
to dominance jn Japan. Korea has been 
referred to by the Japanese as a dagger 
pointed at Japan’s heart. If the Chinese 
are not paid the full price for withdraw- 
ing from Korea, they then get a chance 
to infiltrate into the southern part of the 
peninsula as well. That is merely a mat- 
ter of waiting until the U.S. gets tired of 


How Korea Compare 


WAR 
American Revolution . . 
War of 1812 .... 
Mexican Wor . .. . 
Civil War (Union side) 
Spanish-American War . 
Philippine Insurrection . 
World Worl .... 


World War ll . ... 
Korean Wor . . . . 








maintaining forces in this “unstrategi¢ 
area, and then moving in Chinese agent 
as Americans move out, with eventud 
acquisition of the whole peninsula. 
The price paid by U.S. to get int 
this position, meanwhile, has turned ou 
to be far greater than anyone expecte( 
when “limited war” began three yea 
ago. By any measurement, Korea be 
came one of this country’s major war 
one that tgok great effort, high casual 
ties, a huge cost in arms and dollars. 
Casualties alone, which 
140,500 in dead, wounded and missing 
reached a third of the U.S. total fo 


World War I. They were more thal 
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AFTER KOREAN TRUCE WAS SIGNED — 





1 million Chinese Communist troops are in North Korea, 
apparently to stay. 


North Koreans whittled down to a ragtag army of about 
300,000 men. 


DIVIDING LINE between Communist and free 


Korea is the truce line shown. 





South Korea still vulnerable to attack by growing Com- 
munist force at 38th parallel. 


South Koreans now have strong Army of 16 divisions, 


500,000 men equipped by U.S. 
U.S. has a strong Army, with its air and sea support, 


tied down in Korea indefinitely. 


81° twice the combined total of casualties in 
ent five major U.S. wars—the Revolution, 
tual War of 1812, Mexican War, Spanish- 
_ § American War and the Philippine In- 
IN“ surection. In only three other wars has 
oum U.S. lost more of its youths. 

cle =The cost in U.S. man power of this 
eal stalemated war came to big-war propor- 
bé™ tions, too. More than 1.4 million youths 
vars already have been drafted since war be- 
sual gan, their careers interrupted for at least 
» two years, with no end to the draft in 
ede@™ sight. About 1.2 million Americans ac- 
tually fought in Korea and more hun- 
dreds of thousands still are to be rotated 
there even if the truce holds. Present 
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plans call for keeping a 300,000-man 
force in Korea for an indefinite period. 
Material costs, in turn, were much 
higher than those in most U.S. wars of 
the past. More than 52 million tons of 
war supplies, ammunition, guns, trucks, 
planes and other equipment were shipped 
from U.S. to Korea during the shooting 
war. Much of it was expended, includ- 
ing 1,145 U.S. planes lost in combat 
and endless amounts of equipment used 
up or shot up. In addition, about 22 
million tons of gas and oil, shipped 7,000 
miles from the U.S., were consumed in 
Korea by American planes and vehicles. 
In dollars, the cost of all this mounted 


ith Other U.S. Wars 
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high in the billions. Direct outlays came 
to more than 15 billions. But indirect 
costs were far higher. Defense outlays 
made by U.S. increased by 64.9 bil- 
lions over the rate being spent before 
war began. The total rate of spending 
by Government doubled during the war, 
as Korea touched off an international re- 
mobilization program. The amount paid 
by U.S. taxpayers about doubled also, 
from 35 billions a year before the war 
to 65 billions a year now. 

What U.S. gained from this great 
effort, actually, still is in question and 
will not be answered in full until the 
forthcoming peace conference produces 
its results, if any. The original “military” 
objective of pushing aggressors out of 
South Korea has been met, but, with 
Chinese now entrenched in North Ko- 
rea, hope of the U.S. achieving its “po- 
litical” objective of a unified Korea rests 
on what officials admit is an unlikely 
agreement in peace talks. 

Chinese Communist gains, on the 
other hand, are unmistakable. Chinese, 
in effect, have grabbed North Korea as 
a province of China. They fought a 16- 
nation military force to a standstill and 
thereby won great “face” in Asia. They 
emerged with a battle-trained Army that 
is ready and able to launch new assaults 
anywhere on that continent. And they 
gained a bargaining position that could 
lead both to a seat in the influential 
U.N. Security Council and to possession 
of Formosa. Their claims of a victory in 
Korea thus are beginning to be recog- 
nized now as far from hollow. 
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THE STORY OF TAFT 


Finding a new ‘Mr. Republi- 
can” isn't to be easy. Taft held a 
unique place until illness forced 
him to the side lines. 

The Ohio Senator spoke his 
own mind, fought his own bat- 
tles. But he supplied the party 
power Eisenhower needed in 
Congress. 

The mantle of Mr. Republi- 
can” has passed to the President. 
But no one is around to fill the 
role left vacant by Taft's death. 


The story of Robert A. Taft, Ohio’s 
late Senator, the man who became 
known to the nation as “Mr. Republi- 
can,” turns out to be one of personal 
tragedy. 

A little more than a year ago, Senator 
Taft was within sight of the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency. It was his 
third try. The necessary votes seemed as- 
sured. Then the tides shifted, and Taft 
lost out. 

Mr. Taft was 62 then. He shook his 
head sadly and said he would not try 
again for a nomination. 

“Tl be too old,” he added, thinking of 
1956, when he would be 66. 

And so the Senator put aside his last 
hope of ever presiding in the White 
House that he had known so well as a 
youth while his father was President. 

Martha Taft, wife of the Senator, had 
not been able to help him in his last fight 
for the Presidency. Through the years, 
Mrs. Taft had been part of a close-knit 
political partnership that had become 
known to Ohioans as “Martha and Bob.” 
Mrs. Taft had supplied the wit and color 
that enlived the Senator’s campaigns. 

By 1952, Mrs. Taft had been stricken 
ill and had to confine her help to such 
advice as she could give from a wheel 
chair. But their close companionship 
remained. The Senator often lifted his 
wife bodily from her chair, or from a car, 
and carried her up steps, or into the 
house. 

The Senator, a big, strong man, over 
six feet tall, weighed close to 200 pounds. 
A golf enthusiast, he usually shot in the 
80s. In campaigns, he would drive him- 
self through 18 to 20 hours of work a day, 
speaking six or eight times, shaking 
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hands, riding hundreds of miles. He put 
in months of hard work during that final 
drive for the presidential nomination. 
Defeat in his lifelong ambition to fol- 
low in the footsteps of his father left the 
Senator without bitterness. He went up 
to Columbia University after the Chicago 
Convention and had a frank talk with 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the man who 
had won. Before that, the two men had 


é 


It's a Different Senate Without ‘Mr. Republican’ 


Taft was convinced that, if he had beep 
nominated, he could have won. 
Senator Taft’s choice for a vice-pres. § 
idential running mate might have been 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who supported 
the Senator for the nomination, or Sep. 
ator William F. Knowland, of California, } 
It was Senator Knowland whoin Mr, 
Taft hand-picked for acting Senate lead- 
er, passing over Senator Leverett Salton. 


HE ALWAYS WANTED TO BE PRESIDENT. After the youthful Robert A. Taft (right) 
lived in the White House with his parents (left), he strove over the years to get 
back on his own. Beside him is his sister Helen; in front, his brother Charles. 


had little close contact and, during the 
fight for the nomination, some barbed 
words had been batted back and forth by 
their adherents. 

This talk at Morningside Heights 
opened Mr. Eisenhower’s eyes to the real 
Taft. Mr. Eisenhower was surprised at 
how easily he and the Senator got along, 
at how reasonable Senator Taft was. In 
amazement, Mr. Eisenhower turned to 
an aide after Mr. Taft had gone and re- 
marked that there was very little differ- 
ence between his own views and those of 
the Senator. 

Mr. Taft forgot his own thwarted am- 
bitions and went out campaigning for 
Mr. Eisenhower and the Republican 
Party. Many of the ideas that he had 
helped to develop were used in the vote- 
getting drive. When the campaign ended, 


stall, of Massachusetts, who otherwise 
would have moved into the place. 

After the election, the Republicans 
moved into power in Washington for the 
first time in 20 years. Mr. Taft, who had 
been depicted as a man who would try 
to force his will upon the President, and 
as a potential troublemaker for the new 
Administration, turned out to be the mam 
upon whom the President leaned the 
most. 

Yet, in the days before the inaugura 
tion, Mr. Taft was generally ignored by 
aides to the President. His old antagonist 
—Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York— had much more voice in choosing 
Cabinet members than did Mr. Taft. 

The Senator was invited by Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, a onetime 

(Continued on page 20) 
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WINNER EISENHOWER LEANS ON LOSER TAFT 


—United Press 


For the President, the Senator became a tower of strength 


aide to Governor Dewey, to suggest pro- 
spective Cabinet appointees. None of the 
men he suggested was ever named. In 
the end, Mr. Eisenhower wound up 
without a single Taft man in his Cabinet. 
The Senator, however, took this in stride. 
He said the President had a right to 
choose his own Cabinet. 

In the Senate, it was Mr. Taft who 
called the turns for the President. He was 
the force that bound the old-line Repub- 
licans there to the White House and 
helped to keep down criticism of the Ad- 
ministration. The President came to rely 
more and more upon him. It was Taft 
who proposed that the- budget be bal- 
anced before taxes were cut. 

It became clear that a mutual liking 
and esteem was developing between 
Senator Taft and the President. Mr. Ei- 
senhower respected Taft’s well-stocked 
mind, and Mr. Taft often set strategy. 
Also, a golfing friendship was developing 
between the two men. 

In the middle of April, after he had 
been golfing, the Senator's left hip be- 
gan troubling him. A few days later, on 
April 19, he plaved golf again with Mr. 
Eisenhower at Augusta, Ga. Soon after- 
ward, Mr. Taft underwent 
clinical tests. 

On June 10, Mr. Taft appeared in the 
Senate on crutches. At the same time, he 
turned active leadership over to Senator 
Knowland. At this point, Mr. Taft said 
the doctors told him that he must have 
treatments and rest. Treatments and an 
operation followed. The Senator rallied 
and then got worse. In his illness, dreams 
for the future vanished. 

In the ripening friendship between the 
President and Mr. Taft, there had arisen 
the likelihood that Taft would be the 


a series of 
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man who would set the legislative pro- 
gram for the Administration. The Presi- 
dent found him adaptable, willing to 
accept suggestions, able to find a mid- 
dle course between the Eisenhower Re- 
publicans and the Old Guard. Perhaps 
no other man knew both sides as well. 

Such knowledge of a middle course 
will be greatly needed in 1954. That is 
to be a year of decision for the Republi- 
cans. With the fighting stopped in Korea, 
a fresh approach must be taken toward 
foreign policy. And there are decisions 
to be made about taxes, international 
trade, Social Security expansion, labor- 
law amendments, postal-rate increases, 
a farm program. 


—————— 


In the absence of Mr. Taft, there jg 
no single man to whom the President can 
turn in the Senate tovact as a cohesive 
force. There is a handful of Eisenhower 
Republicans and a large mass of Old 
Guard Republicans. But most Senators 
are individualists and the task of leader. 
ship there is to be a heavy one. No one jn 
the Senate can step easily into Mr. Taft’ 
shoes. 

Yet, in any battle for the leadership, 
Mr. Knowland will have the edge by the 
mere fact that the Californian was Taft’ 
choice. 

In the larger field of Republican pol. 
icy making, it is President Eisenhowe 
rather than Congress who now will have 
to make the big decisions. Despite the 
desire of the President to give a fre 
hand to Congress, the absence of Taft 
will tend to drive him into the field of 
political leadership. 

The Senate itself is so closely divided 
as to leave the Republicans with onl 
nominal control. The death of Senator 
Taft so narrows this control as to make 
it virtually nonexistent. He may be re. 
placed by a Democrat. This means that 
combinations of individuals and groups 
will run the Senate, rather than any one 
party. Any time the Democrats want te 
dictate the decisions, they can do so, 
But they are not sure that they want to 
take over now. 

No changes in Senate controls are in 
prospect until after Congress comes back 
from its recess. By that time, the situa 
tion will have crystallized. The issues 
will be clear. 

Right now, the gloom was deep in the 
Senate, too. There Republicans long have 
had a saying that “things don’t go righ 
when Bob is not here.” 


—United Press 


THE PARTNERSHIP OF ‘MARTHA AND BOB’ 
In sickness as in health, she was by his side 
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SERVES MORE LEADING MARKETS THAN ANY OTHER AIR CARRIER 
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This “Program Keeps the TV Industry on schedule! 


How American Airfreight has 
improved production for leading 


electronic manufacturers 


To keep assembly lines flowing 
smoothly, the nation’s television in- 
dustry today specifies airfreight de- 
livery on incoming shipments from 
distant suppliers. Thus component 


parts are on hand in the factory when 
needed and production schedules are 
promptly met. 

What's more, such an airfreight 
“program” permits more rapid intro- 
duction of set improvements—and at 
the same time eliminates heavy ob- 
solescence costs on component parts 
that would otherwise be in stock for 
the discontinued models. 

Speak to any of the leading elec- 


tronic manufacturers—and they’ll tell 
you that the production flexibility re- 
sulting from airfreight more than 
compensates for slightly higher ship- 
ping charges. For further information 
on what American Airfreight can do 
to improve your business, wire us 
collect—and we'll have a representa- 
tive in your office promptly. American 
Airlines, Cargo Sales Division, 100 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “- 


Americas Leading Airline 
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HOW IKE FARED WITH CONGRESS 


President Given Most of the Things He Asked 


Eisenhower, in dealing with his 
first Congress, found that it paid 
to be gentle. He didn’t have to 
be tough to get what he wanted. 

What the record shows: Tax 
cuts were delayed, spending 
trimmed at home and abroad. 
Big Government isn’t as big as 
it was when Republicans took 
over. ‘Fair Deal’’ ideas are on 
the run. 

Ike's kid-glove technique, suc- 
cessful once, will be used again. 


The Eisenhower plan for getting 
along with Congress, tried out, worked 
well in its first test. It is to be stand- 
ard practice in the future. 

President Eisenhower, new to the 
White House, ignored advice from old- 
timers who told him how he would have 
to act tough, to be firm, even go to the 
country with his ideas if he expected to 
get anyplace with the House and Senate. 
The President had other ideas. 

Instead of making loud public de- 
mands, Eisenhower tried quiet, private 
talks. Instead of picking fights, the Presi- 
dent turned to breakfast and luncheon 
get-togethers. Instead of adamant posi- 
tions, Eisenhower preferred compromise 
in most situations. He worked with Con- 
gressmen, not against them. 

The Eisenhower technique clicked. 
Democratic critics who had predicted a 
“do nothing” Congress found a legisla- 
tive grist that Republicans now declare 
to be unmatched since New Deal days. 

Fundamental changes are taking place 
after 20 years of Democratic New Deal- 
ing and “Fair Dealing.” There is steady 
movement away from debt and deficit, 
from controls over business and people, 
and trom bigger commitment in world 
altairs. This change is slow and deliber- 
ate, not abrupt and spectacular. 

Economy in Government is again be- 
coming a working philosophy. Multitudes 
of agencies are being trimmed and con- 
solidated. Huge outlays for military pre- 
paredness and for aid to foreign nations 
are cut back. The structure of Govern- 
ment is being reshaped. Big Govern- 
ment, still big, is shrinking a little. 

Cuts in appropriations, promised, were 
delivered. Cuts below the requests made 
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by President Truman amount to 12.6 bil- 
lion dollars. Lower appropriations will 
be translated, gradually, into lower 
spending as backlogs of bills coming due 
are reduced. 

Tax cuts, wanted by Congress at this 
time, were blocked through the Presi- 
dent’s resistance. Mr. Eisenhower took 
the position that present taxes are needed 
to pay incoming bills, and that an effort, 
at least, should be made at balancing 
the nation’s budget before reducing 
taxes. He won his point. Lower taxes now 
are in the works for 1954. 

Money voted totals 60.2 billions, 
against an expected 68.5 billions in tax 





Set lower 


receipts. Back bills, however, bring ey. 
pected spending up to 74 billions. This 
threatened to shoot the debt through its 
275-billion-dollar limit—and President 
Eisenhower’s last-minute request to rais 


the limit snarled adjournment _ plans 


and caused still another look at U.s¥ 


finances. 

Defense costs, biggest barrier to lowe 
taxes, are coming down more than one 
fifth below the recommendations of the 
last Democratic Administration. All parts 
of the armed forces are being combed 
for waste and inefficiency. In trimming 
10.4 billions off Mr. Truman’s requests 
Congress and the President cut 3 billions 


Decided to end foreign aid after four more 


Upheld Eisenhower's cuts in defense spending 
Gave 1 million tons of wheat to Pakistan 
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fom foreign aid, 2 billions from the 
Navy, 9.3 billions from the Air Force, 
and small amounts elsewhere. 

The Air Force is to work toward 120 
wings of planes instead of 143—a goai 
regarded as more practical 

Foreign-affairs. Aid abroad is becom- 
ing a rapidly shrinking operation, con- 
fned almost solely to military assistance 
_and under new legislation the end of 
that aid is in sight in 1957. The President 
and Congress worked together in cutting 
new aid funds to 4.5 billions, in place of 
the 7.6 billions proposed by Truman. Aid 
alo was being closely related to a new 
kind of toreign policy that pays more at- 
tention to Asia and to the restive Soviet 
satellites in Eastern Europe. 

This policy was advanced through 
several measures that depended for pas- 
sage on the harmonious relationships that 
the President built up with Congress. 

Nationalist China got a 20 per cent 
boost in its share of U.S. aid, and Con- 


gress firmly declared itself against let- 
ting Chinese Communists into the United 
Nations. Hungry Pakistan received 1 
million tons of U.S. wheat as a good- 
will gift. New laws allow Mr. Eisenhower 
to use 100 million dollars’ worth of sur- 
plus farm products to feed and woo 
Communist-dominated peoples. In East 
Germany, American food already was 
becoming a beacon of freedom. 

Encouragement was given to the 
European idea that trade can replace 
aid. Customs rules are being eased to 
remove technical barriers against  for- 
eign-made goods, and the reciprocal- 
trade agreements for mutual reduction 
of tariffs remain valid for another 
year. 

Many U.S. agencies operating abroad 
—handling military aid, technical help, 
Korean reconstruction, aid to Latin 
America and several other programs— 
are being co-ordinated in a single For- 
eign Operations Administration. The 
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Voice of America is to join other toreign- 
information branches in a single agency. 
This will combine all publicity and 
propaganda operations abroad. 

Programs at home were not neglect- 
ed. Government reorganization pro- 
gressed rapidly. Not one of the 10 plans 
for shape-ups and streamlining that the 
President sent to Congress was rejected. 

A new Cabinet department for Health, 
Education and Welfare brings together 
the many branches of the old Federal 
Security Agency. Farm programs are ad- 
ministered closer to the grass roots. A 
so-called “general staff” plan puts control 
of all armed torces in the hands of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, which lent sums in the millions 
to big business ventures, is finished. In 
its place is a new Small Business Ad- 
ministration to make loans of ‘not over 
$100,000 to small firms. 

More reorganization is still to come. 
Congress gave Mr. Eisenhower until 
April 1, 1955, to submit new plans, and 
a new commission under Herbert Hoover 
will renew studies,ot wavs to make Big 
Government more efficient. 

States’ rights and individual rights re- 
ceived more attention. Coastal States 


got control of undersea oil inside their 
offshore boundaries; the U.S. keeps con- 
trol of oil, gas and sulphur outside those 


limits. 

Private power industries get a bigger 
chance to expand. Government power 
projects will be limited in their expan- 
sion. Controls affecting business are be- 
ing damped down. For the everyday citi- 
zen there are changes pointing toward 
less federal responsibility for individual 
welfare and more personal responsibility 
for standing on his own feet. 

These stay. Props for the welfare 
state remain. Labor laws and Social Se- 
curity operations are intact. Public hous- 
ing is continued, on a smaller scale. 
U.S. aid for hospital building goes on. 
Federal aid for school construction and 
operation continues, but only in areas 
where federal projects have rapidly ex- 
panded the population. 

What's ahead. Many proposals to 
change the general direction of Govern- 
ment still lie betore Congress tor action 
at the next session. A tax overhaul is in 
the wind. Revision of the Taft-Hartley 
labor law and the farm price supports are 
shaping up. A hike in postal rates awaits 
action. So do plans for Statehood tor 
Hawaii and Alaska. Appropriations again 
will affect defense, foreign relations, and 
the behavior of Government toward the 
American people. 

Changes are already here, more 
changes are in the making. Eisenhower, 
going ahead in new directions, can 
count on a friendly Congress. 
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Youth and the Truce: Changes Are Few 


What does the truce mean to 
me—or my boy? 

That's the big question now 
for millions of youths and many 
parents. 

Truce does change things. 
Some soldiers’ benefits end. Draft 
calls go down. Size of armed 
forces comes into question. 

Here is the story of what the 
truce means to America’s youths 
as soldiers, veterans, potential 
draftees. 

For millions of military-age Ameri- 
can youths and their families the 
truce in Korea provides heartfelt re- 
lief—and a swarm of puzzling ques- 
tions. 

For example: Will the truce cut the 
draft, or not? Do youths in service get to 
come home soon, as they did after World 
War II? Will fewer men be sent abroad, 
now that fighting has stopped? Are sol- 
diers to lose benefits they now receive 
for themselves and families? Does the 
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end of fighting cut off the chance to 
qualify for GI college aid? 

Answers to these and other important 
questions now popping up are given in 
what follows. 

Men 
training, your chances of going overseas 
are just about the same. There'll be a 
decline, eventually, in flow of replace- 
ments to Korea. But that change will 
come gradually. Overseas duty remains 
a strong prospect for most new trainees 
now. 

In Korea, Army rotation will change 
after October 1. Sixteen months is to be 
the normal tour-of duty, whereas, under 
the point system, combat troops have 
served 9 to 11 months, rear-echelon 
troops 18 to 20 months. Soldiers eligible 
for rotation between now and October 1 
under the point system will leave Korea 
as scheduled. Men accumulating points 
before October 1 will get credit for those 
points on the new 16-month require- 
ments. 

Ali other rotation schedules are un- 
changed. Army men outside of Korea, as 
well as all members of the Air Force, 
Navy and Marines, are to follow rotation 
systems previously in effect. Tours run 
from 20 to 36 months in most theaters 
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IF YOU’RE NOT YET DRAFTED 


in service. If voure in basic 


Who Serves Now ... Who Comes Home Firs 


for career men; around 16 months fo; 
draftees. 

Combat pay ends with a truce. Thi 
was an extra $45 a month for any ma 
whose unit was subjected to hostile fir 
for six days or more in any month. 

Income tax exemption also end 
While combat lasted, all of an enliste; 
man’s pay and up to $200 a month of y 
officer's pay was exempted from feder 
income taxes during the time an individ 
ual was in Korea. The same exemptio: 
applied to men wounded in Korea, dur 
ing hospitalization. All this stops witn ; 
cease-fire. 

These are the direct changes pro 
duced by the truce and they apply onh 
to the 400,000 to 600,000 men in Korea 
For the other 3 million men in the armed 
forces, life will go on as before, minu 
the strain of waiting for an assignmen 
to the battle area. 

Terms of service remain unchanged 
No mass exodus from Korea, no “magi 
carpet” and points-for-release system t 
hurry boys home is in sight at this time 

Draftees will normally serve 2% 
months. In the past, many men were “to 
tated” home after 20 months in the sen 
ice and released. This will not happer 
as often now, with longer tours in Korea 


PTD NPMATIEN EP ITES NTE NTE LIT DE Te EET 


a 


You still must count on draft—or Universal Military 
Training, eventually. Draft law lasts to July, 1955, 
probably will be extended after that. 


IF YOU’RE IN SERVICE NOW 


Draft term will stay at 24 months. Enlistments, for 
three or four years, must be completed. Points- 
rotation system from Korea ends October 1. 


WHEN YOU RETURN HOME 


Your veteran's benefits are not affected by truce. 
You'll get same college subsidy, loan aid, unemploy- 
ment pay, medical-care rights, as veterans of combat _ 
period. Your Reserve obligations are unchanged. ¢ 


© 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Cor 
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Volunteers will serve out their full 
terms. But the President lost his author- 
ity, as of July 1, to extend enlistments in- 
voluntarily. 

Family allowances go on as before. 
For enlisted men in the four lowest pay 
grades, this provides $40 a month extra 
for 1 dependent; $67.50 for 2, and $85 
for 3 or more dependents. 

Free mail will continue for men sta- 
tioned in Korea. 

The Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief 
Act remains in full force, providing some- 
thing akin to a moratorium on debts, 
taxes and insurance premiums for hard- 
up servicemen, 

Future veterans, including youths 
who will be going into service in the 
near future and coming out two to four 
years from now, are to be eligible for 
the same benefits as combat veterans. 

Veterans’ benefits are tied to the dura- 
tion of the national emergency, not to 
actual combat periods. This national 
emergency was declared in 1950. It’s 
still in effect and it may last for years 
more. Anyone who serves during this 
emergency is on equal footing with 
veterans of “hot” war. 

Mustering-out pay, thus, will remain 
the same for new veterans to be dis- 
charged in the future—$200 for U.S. 
duty; $300 if you spent any time outside 
the U.S. 

Federal insurance, though not the 
bargain kind that World War II veterans 
got, will be available (see page 55). 

A veteran injured in a training acci- 
dent while on active duty now will be 
eligible for the same disability pension 
as one wounded in a pretruce battle. 

A veteran of the truce period, like a 
veteran of combat, will be eligible for 
priority on federal jobs, free medical 
care, a burial allowance of $150 payable 
upon request from his survivors without 
any pauper’s oath, and a free American 
flag for his casket. 

Financial aid for education will be 
his, if he applies within two years of his 
release. The college subsidy, paid at the 
rate of 36 months of subsidy for 24 
months of service, is $110 a month fora 
single man going to school full time; 
$135 for a veteran with one dependent; 
$160 for more than one dependent. 

Similar but smaller allowances are 
paid for part-time schooling; on-job and 
on-farming training. 

Unemployment pay up to a maximum 
of $676 is available. World War II vet- 
érans, by contrast, got a maximum of 
$1,040. 

Loan-guarantee privileges on home, 
fam and business loans also await men 
who serve in any capacity in the armed 
forces anywhere and any time during 
the current emergency. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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“This man has really arrived 


...not in the middle of nowhere, but in the center 
of town where the smart business man likes to arrive. 


Next time you go- 


Go Puttman 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


f 
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To pinch-hit for field and office forces 
cut short by vacations, nothing 

works like Telegrams. They can keep 
your firm in close, fast, friendly 

touch with customers and suppliers— 
save time—build business. 


For Any Business Purpose— 
A TELEGRAM Does the Job Better! | 


WESTERN - 
UNION 


SALES-PAVER 





OUR WINTER SPORTS LINE READY TO 
SHOW YOU ON BRADLEY'S NEXT VISIT 
IN THREE WEEKS. INCLUDED ARE 

THE NEW SKISLOPE MODELS, FINEST 
FEATHERWEIGHT WINDPROOFS WE 
EVER OFFERED. WIRE IF EARLIER 
SHOWING DESIRED. 


=I WESTERN - 
UNION 


FOLLOW-UPPER 











HORIZONTAL HAMMERS IN SIZES YOU 
INQUIRED ABOUT LAST WEEK CAN BE 
READY FOR SHIPMENT OCTOBER TENTH 
PROVIDED WE RECEIVE YOUR ORDER . 
BY SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH. IF ANY 
CHANGE IN SPECIFICATIONS PLEASE 
TELEGRAPH DETAILS. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPHIC 
MONEY ORDERS 


Send or receive money any place, 
any time, over any distance. 

Safe, fast, convenient! A 

personal —- may beincluded 
with a Western Union Telegraphic 
Money Order for only a few 

cents a word. 


WESTERN UNION 
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For families of prisoners of war and 
men missing in action: 

Returning prisoners will get their back 
pay as they are “processed” (for details 
on prisoners’ return, see page 70) or they 
can wait until they get home to collect it. 
All enlisted prisoners got an automatic 
one-grade promotion as of May 1, 1953. 
Officers are considered for promotion 
while prisoners, as if they were on normal 
active duty. No special pay to compensate 
prisoners for hardships is authorized 
now, but it may be voted later. 

An official disposition of virtually all 
cases of men missing in action can be 
expected within a few months, now that 
a truce is signed and a final check on 
prisoners is available. 

Where a missing man is determined 
to be dead, his survivors will be paid 
the death benefit of six. months’ pay; a 


F eCEPTIOg. 
Tene” 
AITIAL RECEWING 


oP Sa aN a, 


THE LINES 


OF DRAFTEES MAY GROW SHORTER 


————— 


Congress, moreover, must decide next 
spring whether to continue the present 
suspension of the ceiling of 2 million 
men for the armed forces. In this legisla. 
tive reconsideration of military men. 
power needs in an election vear, any. 
thing can happen—if there's no fighting 
anywhere around the globe. "oe 

If the armed forces are trimmed only 
a little below present 
around 3 million men, the cntire man. 
power and draft picture will be changed § 
One of two things can happen. ; 

Congress can decide to lect the draft 
machinery drift along as it is, with liberal 
deferments for many. There will be pres- 
sure for that. Or Congress can adopt the 
Pentagon’s basic plan. That calls for 
starting Universal Military ‘Training—iy 
effect, an even tighter draft with no de. 
ferments except for the unfit. Its first “in. 


levi ls. Sav ti 


a eas K 
—Staff Photo—USN&WR 


. .. but, once in uniform, some men will serve longer 


$10,000 life insurance settlement; back 
pay accumulated since his disappear- 
ance. All federal income taxes owed by 
his account are “forgiven.” 

For potential draftees, the truce 
promises a temporary lull in draft calls. 
If the truce lasts, and a substantial cut- 
back in the armed forces develops, draft 
calls may stay low. 

The official forecast now is that draft 
calls will remain at the present level of 
around 23,000 a month until November, 
then drop to 19,000 a month, then rise 
again next spring to around 40,000 a 
month. 

This forecast assumes, however, a 
drop in enlistments and no big cutback 
in the armed forces. But the size of the 
armed forces is to be reassessed this 
autumn in the general resurvey of U.S. 
defense policy. 


take” would be youths reaching age 18% 
in summer, 1954. They would go to six 
months of training, then have a choice of 
volunteering for another 18 months of 
active duty, or going into the Ready Re 
serve for a relatively long period. 

Meanwhile, under this plan, youths 
now in the draft-age bracket, including 
those deferred for college and Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, would be 
squeezed as tightly as necessary to pro 
vide the man power to maintain the 
armed forces at their new size. The Per 
tagon already is tightening ROTC. The 
Air Force, thus, is forcing out all its a¢- 
vanced ROTC students unwilling or ul 
able to fly. 

It’s too early to say what the final ef 
fect of the cease-fire will be, on the 
long-range draft prospect. Congress will 
decide that, next year, 
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DALLAS 
The Adolphus 


ST. LOUIS 
Chase & Park Plaza 


NEW YORK 
Hotel Commodore 


PITTSBURGH 
Carlton House 
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CINCINNATI 
Netherland Plaza « Terrace Plaza 


IN 
THLETYPE TALE 
of 9 cities 
and their 


DNitinguisped 
(Piles — 


This is a story of nine independently 
owned and operated hotels, now offering 
you the added convenience of free tele- 
type reservation service with immediate 
confirmation. In hs they are alike — but 
each one interprets good living and hospi 
tality in a unique and distinct manner 


to increase the pleasure of your visit! 


NOT A CHAIN 
Individually Owned! 


Nationally Represented by 
ROBERT F. WARNER INC. 


A Public Relations Organization serving 
independently owned and operated properties 
NEW YORK; 588 Fifth Ave., JUdson 6-5500 

CHICAGO: 77 W. Wash'n St,, RAndolph 6.0625 
BOSTON: 73 Tremont St., LAfayette 3-4497 
WASHINGTON: Investment Bldg.,. REpublic 7-2642 


and in Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle 
Glen W. Fawcett Assoc 


WARNER REPRESENTED 


CHICAGO 
The Drake 


8@608900006989862206388890808690 


BALTIMORE 
Lord Baltimore 


0@0099393802998000389289890069089 


BOSTON 
Parker House 


@8200862056023286294660699080806880 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
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‘Missing in Action’: 8,000 | 
Now Known to Be Dead 


U.S. death toll in Korea is 
higher than the figures show. 
Eight thousand GI's ‘‘missing in 
action” will never return. 

They are the prisoners Com- 
munists don’t account for; victims 
of brutality, torture, neglect— 
even starvation. 

Enemy treatment of captives 
is not forgotten. U.S. is investi- 
gating. But that doesn’t bring 
dead Gli's back to life. 


SEOUL 

In a few days the first of 3,313 
Americans will begin to trickle home 
from the prison camps of North Korea 
and Manchuria. Papers will be filled 
with their stories; families whose men 
had been listed as “missing in action” 
will thrill with joy. 

Yet another 8,302 Americans will not 
come home. They, too, had been listed 
as “missing in action.” For them there 
will be no stories in the paper, no public 
attention. Their families, gradually, will 
get the fateful telegrams carrying the 
message that the missing men are dead 
—not coming home. 

It was an urge to get back prison- 
ers that led Americans to many com- 
promises with principle in arranging a 
truce. 

But nearly three Americans expected 
back will be dead for every American 
who comes back alive. The American 
dead in the Korean war, instead of hold- 
ing around the 25,117 now shown in 
casualty lists, will rise to 33,419. More 
heartaches than shouts of joy will follow 
the prisoner exchange. 

The 3,313 who will come home will 
measure alongside the 8,302 of the miss- 
ing who are dead. 

Many of these simply disappeared in 
combat, overrun by advancing Commu- 
nist armies. Others were slaughtered in 
cold blood. Large numbers died of under- 
nourishment and disease in prison camps 
along the Yalu River. These camps knew 
no inspection, for the Communists re- 
fused to let International Red Cross 
workers visit them. They followed no 
accepted rules, since the Communists re- 
jected the Geneva Convention. 
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These cases of the missing who will 
not return will be investigated thorough- 
ly by U.S. officials. Sometimes it will be 
possible to determine where and how a 
missing man died. But in thousands of 
other cases, the circumstances of death 
never will be known. 

It was with this treatment of prisoners 
by Communists in mind that President- 
elect Eisenhower gave advice to his 
only son, Maj. John Eisenhower, when 
leaving him in Korea last December. 
The remark attributed to Mr. Eisenhower 
is verified in its essentials by the White 
House. What he is quoted as having 
said is this: 

“I believe that in time I could learn 
to bear it, if you were killed in the 
service of your country. But for God’s 
sake don’t let them take you prisoner. 
If they held you, I don’t think I could 


‘ carry on with this heavy job I must now 


take.” 

The lot of the prisoner held by Com- 
munists has been a grim one. It is not 
only Americans who have learned that 
fact by experience in Korea. 

Out of tens of thousands of South Ko- 
rean troops taken by Communists in 
three years of war, only 8,816 are being 
returned. Great numbers have been 
slaughtered, tortured or sent to slave- 
labor camps. Most of those returned, if 
experience is a guide, will be heavily 
indoctrinated Koreans who have gone 


re > 
Si he 
AMERICAN PRISONER—HANDS TIED, MACHINE-GUNNED 
How many more of the 8,302 ‘“‘missing’’ died like this? 


ame at 


Ns 


along with Communist training and yj 
be viewed with great suspicion on com 
ing home. 

It’s a different story for prisoners j 
United Nations prison camps. ) 

Chinese and North Korean _prisone, 
being returned from these camps nyy 
ber 74,000. These are the ones who Wat 
to go back to Communist territory, p, 
sides, there are 15,000 Chinese and ¢ 
000 North Koreans who don't want to off 
home; they are not Communists. he 
they are afraid they would be murdered 
These are to be turned over to a neutr; 
commission. U.S. insistence that the 
be spared from returning home was 
main reason why the signing of the try 
was delayed. 

All these Chinese and North Korean: 
whether Communists or not, while hel 
in U.N. prison camps have been care 
for on a scale they never before enjoye¢ 
The camps have been run according { 
the humane rules laid down in th 
Geneva Convention. Prisoners have ha 
excellent medical care. They have livel 
under sanitary conditions. Their fo 
has been far better than that in the Con) 
munist armies. There even has been ep 
tertainment. All told, the U.N. ha 
treated its prisoners well. 

The Communists, on the other hand 
have neglected and mistreated prisoners 
Many of the “missing in action” wer 
victims of this mistreatment. The U.S. 
building up files on Communist officer 
guilty of mistreating prisoners, and maj 
prosecute them as war criminals. Prose 
cution, however, will not bring bad 
victims who are dead. Those victims arg 
a part of the 8,302 Americans reporte 
“missing in action” who never wil 
return. 
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—United Press 
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ABRASIVES MAKE THE DIFFERENCE — 


“TOUCH of GOLD” 
orinding pays off 


It’s more than a matter of preference — it’s a mat- 
ter of profit. Men working with Norton and Behr- 
Manning abrasives have a big advantage because 
these abrasives give them the ‘“Touch of Gold.”’ Their 
work adds to the value, usefulness and profit of the 
products you make. For every abrasive need, look to 
Norton and Behr-Manning . . . the world’s leaders in 
abrasives and abrasive products. 

Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers the world over. 


A “Touch of Gold.” Rough grinding a billet with the new Norton A “Touch of Gold.’’ Behr-Manning’s SPEED-WET® METALITE® 
BZZ resinoid bonded grinding wheel on a swing frame. This Disc on a portable sander is contour grinding a cast iron bonnet, 
wheel assures speedy stock removal, more tons per man-hour. speeding production of gear housings in a New England plant. 


Qdaking better products... to make other products better 


NORTON A\BEHR-MANNING 
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WILL THE GOVERNMENT 
RUN OUT OF MONEY? 


Humphrey Says It Would, Without Higher Debt Ceiling 


What's all this talk about the Government 
not having enough money to pay its bills? 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey says that 
would happen without a debt-limit boost. 

The ceiling on the amount the Government 
can borrow has been 275 billion dollars. Presi- 


Q Would you care to comment on 
Senator Byrd’s contention that there is 
no need to raise the debt limit because 
the Treasury can draw on that 9-billion- 
dollar cash balance which he says you 
have on hand? 

Secretary Humphrey: . . . The differ- 
ence between Senator Byrd’s thought and 
our thought relates very largely to the 
amount of cash that you have to have on 
hand to do business . . . 

It is our experience and our belief 
that you can’t run this Government with 
this level of expenditures on less than 
about a 6-billion-dollar cash amount be- 
cause you are spending at the rate of 
about 6 billion dollars a month, and that 
means that you only have on hand at the 
beginning of a month about the same 
number of dollars that you are going to 
spend during that month. 

In other words, you are running on 
about a 30-day basis, and that is very 
much closer than a business can run, and 
it is about as close as it is humanly possible 
to run the Government and not run into 
periods where you can’t pay your bills... 

Q What about a flat cut in spending 
to be ordered by Congress? 

Humphrey: That is entirely up to 
Congress. 

If Congress, of course, at any time 
wants to retract on the appropriations 
that they have made, they have the privi- 
lege of doing it . . . Three years ago, I 
guess it was when Korea started, and we 
started this rearmament business all 
along the line, Congress appropriated 
large amounts of money, and the appro- 
priations were very much in excess of 
what was intended to be spent in the 
particular year, because they appropri- 
ated money to buy battleships or carriers 
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which were to go over a_ three-year 
period, or airplanes which were to be de- 
livered over a two or three-year period, 
or all sorts of equipment, where you 
either had to build factories and the de- 
liveries were going to come later, or 
whatever it might be. 

Now, that is exactly the same, and I 
have illustrated it before, as buying c.o.d. 
It is just what-anybody can do when you 
go and buy something in the store that is 
going to be delivered for six months or 
for a year or two years, and you say, 
“O.K., you make it. You have the flat or- 
der. You will deliver it a year and a half 
from now or two years from now, and we 
will pay on delivery c.o.d.” 


—United Press 


GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 
“A debt limit is secondary“ 


dent Eisenhower asked Congress to raise that 
ceiling to 290 billion dollars. 

Congressmen began to ask questions. Hum- 
phrey, in what follows, supplies the Adminis- 
tration’s answers to many of the questions 
raised in Congress: 


There are 81 billion dollars of those 
c.o.d.’s that have been contracted for, 
During this period the plants have been 
built, the planes are being built, the 
carriers are being built, the various 
things are coming along, and now what 
is going on is that those assets are being 
brought in, these goods are being brought 
in and delivered, and a man raps on the 
door just as with a c.o.d. package and 
says: “Here is your goods; I want m 
money.” 

Now, over 40 billion dollars of what 
we are spending this year are those c.o.d. 
items. Those things, of course, cannot be 
delayed... 

Q At what point, Mr. Secretary, did 
you realize that you might have to make 
this request? 

Humphrey: I think the Presiden! 
spoke about it first in May . . . This has 
been a perfectly obvious thing, that « 
some point this would have to occur. 

Now, the reason that it was put off ur 
til this particular time is because we 
wanted to get the estimates as nearly a 
we could as to what the appropriation 
for this year were going to be. 

You see what it is, it is really a ven 
simple matter when you get right dow 
to it. Congress decides how much mone 
is to be appropriated and to be spett 
They authorize certain things to bk 
done. 

When they authorize the different de 
partments to do things, they appropriat 
the money for them to spend and the) 
tell them to go ahead and do it, just # 
they have—there is no blame attached 
to this at all. Congress ordered all thi 
material bought, and said that when i 
came, they would pay for it, and the 
authorized the payment. 
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At the time it was bought, they author- 
zed that it should be paid for. The only 
ihing they didn’t do was supply the mon- 
w at that time. The Congress authorizes 
how much money will be spent. When 
yor find out how much money Congress 
has authorized to be spent, then the exe- 
cutive department goes ahead and does 
the business to spend it. 

Now, the money, the cash to pay those 
hills when they come due, or to pay the 
current salaries and the various things 
and expenses of Government, comes 
from just two places. 

One, it comes from the authority of 
Congress for the taxes or custom duties 
or income of the Government, and if the 
appropriations for expenditures made by 
Congress are more than the taxes and 
cystoris that are authorized by the laws 
of Co-gress, then you have a deficit. 

New, when you have a deficit, there is 
no place to get your money except to bor- 
row to make up the deficit. That is the 
position we are in, and that is the posi- 
tion we were in last year and we are in at 
the moment with respect to this year... . 

Q Mr. Secretary, you do not consider 
the debt limit sacrosanct, do you? You 
can raise it? 

Avmphrey: Very frankly, a debt limit 
isa secondary consideration . . . It must 
be, because when you decide what your 
expenditures are going to be, when you 
decide what your income is going to be, 
you have to borrow the difference in 


‘@ money. There is no other place to get it 


from, and if you have a debt limit which 
prevents you from borrowing the money, 
it simply means that you cannot carry 
out the orders that Congress has given 
you. 

Q Could you tell the figure that you 
will ask? 

idumphrey: . . . Two hundred ninety 
billion dollars . . . 

Q Mr. Secretary, are you acquainted 
with a legal opinion which is in the files 
of the Treasury, which I believe was ob- 
tained by Mr. Morgenthau from the 
legal department, saying that there is no 
necessity for a statutory limit? 

Humphrey: Yes, I will be glad’ to an- 
swer that. There is a very great technical 
legal difference of opinion about this, as 
to whether the debt limit supersedes the 
appropriations or the appropriations ex- 
ceed the debt limit. Do you see what I 
mean? 

In other words, there are a lot of law- 
yers that say that if the Congress appro- 
priates the money, that then the debt 
limit does not count because that was a 
subsequent action, and it supersedes the 
debt limit just automatically. I don’t 
think any of that very interesting legal 
argument amounts to a damn, because 
we have got to sell bonds. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Easy to set up and pack, 

this Heavy-Duty corrugated 

box provides extra product 
protection and identification. 

For valuable packaging information — 
write for booklet, 


- “Creative Package Engineering.” 


Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky 6, Ohio 
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...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


What happened to the old roundhouse ? 


@ You don’t have to look far—you’ll 
find the answer in this picture. Actually, 
on the Erie the roundhouse has gone 
“square” and with it a long tradition in 
railroading has changed for the better. 


For many years, steam engines were 
serviced in the roundhouse with its 
giant turntable. Today, Erie’s diesel fleet 
is washed, refueled, lubricated and kept 
in sweet running order at modern diesel 
facilities like the one shown. Clean, 


efficient as the locomotives themselves, 
these diesel shops keep the fleet rolling on 
a dependable, round-the-clock schedule. 


Here you have another example of 
Erie’s progressive railroading — finding 
a way of meeting efficiently every new 
problem in providing the best in safe, 
dependable transportation. Take this 
idea a step further and you know why 
so many shippers say “Route it Erie!” 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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If you have got some money in yoy 
pocket and I offer you a bond and some. 
body says, “I don’t know, there is a big 
legal argument over whether that js , 
good bond or not,” you just don’t buy it 

So that, interesting as the legal argu. 
ment is, from a practical point of view 
we can't sell bonds when there is a doubt. 
a legal doubt, as to the legality of the 
bonds, as a practical answer . . . 

Q Mr. Secretary, I was wondering ¢. 
actly what specific difficulties, what a¢. 
tions the Treasury would have to take. 
the Government would have to take, if 
Congress refuses to increase the debt 
limit. 

Humphrey: If Congress refuses to ip. 
crease the debt limit, we just will m 
out of money, and we can’t pay our bilk, 
and that is all there is to it. It is jus 
that simple... 

I started to tell you here why actually 
in practice we must know about the debt 
limit much earlier than at this point. 

The reason is that about the first of 
October we have to make our plans, You 
can't go out and sell 4 or 5 billion dollars 
worth of bonds on a minute’s notice, We 
have to precede the time when we ar 
going to need the money by 60 or % 
days. 

We have our plans now made that 
sometime this fall, whether it will be 
September or October, but sometime in 
September or October, along in there 
somewhere, we have got about 5 billion 
dollars of bonds to sell for this purpose, 
and that means that this line [pointing], 
from a practical point of view, from the 
Treasury’s point of view, crosses the debt 
limit back in here somewhere. 

Q If Congress doesn’t raise the debt 
limit, wouldn’t it also mean that you jus 
wouldn’t spend the money that Congres 
has authorized? 

Humphrey: We couldn't do the thing 
we are authorized to, and, frankly, | 
think that if this country didn’t pay it 
bills, if we didn’t pay our pay rolls, i 
veterans’ payments weren't made, if sale: 
ries in Washington weren't paid, if goods 
were delivered and were not paid for 
if we had to call up somebody and sav. 
“Don’t ship something because we can! 
pay for it,” I think it would just cause 
a near panic. 

Q Mr. Secretary, did I misinterpre 
you then? I thought you were sayin 
that either the debt limit has to be raised 
or else the Government grinds to a hal. 

Humphrey: It can’t pay its bills, thi 
is the nub of it. If these estimates come 
out as we have indicated, we will hav 
to stop paying some bills... . 

The facts have just got you in a cornet 
and I don’t think anybody that stops t 
think about it for a minute feels thi 
America, the United States of Americ 
can afford not to pay its bills. 
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Q Mr. Secretary, doesn’t the higher 
interest rate add to the national debt? 

Humphrey: Oh, it hasn’t added any- 
thing so far as we have gone. It doesn’t 
amount to anything. 

Q It will? 


Humphrey: Oh, well, a few years ~ 2 ‘ ae _ zs 
fom now it will add some. On the other “el % _— . 
hand, don’t forget this. We will get more &a. ~ ; 4 e 9 ne 


value for our money. The reason we have ‘=—"ey eS e 
got this enormous debt is because we — 
have kept the interest rates down and 
depreciated the dollar, and therefore 
have had to pay twice as much as we 
could have for what we bought. 

Q Mr. Secretary, how much of a cash 
balance do you figure on having in De- 
cember? 

Humphrey: Six billion dollars, which 
js our standard amount of money that we 

B try to keep in the balance. It fluctuates 
between 5 and 6 billion dollars. 

Q Was there any suggestion you : e 
might be called on to draw on the cash Fork Truck 0 eration 
balance, say, until February when Con- ’ 


gress comes back? 


Humphrey: You see, if it was for a 
week or something of that kind, you 
& 


might draw on your cash balance to get 
you over a hump of a week or perhaps a 
month, but that isn’t what happens. You *At least until proved otherwise, according to Hugh Carmichael, owner of Barq Bottling Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
are going to be = trouble right straight You don’t have to be BIG to get BIG benefits out of the use of CLARK 
along beginning with about the latter equipment. Here’s the world’s smallest fork truck installation—Barq 
part of September. Bottling Company, Hamilton, Ohio. They do a volume of 130,000 cases 

You see, you have to sell these bonds a year, but the money they’re saving looks plenty big to them. This is 
“re _ =a out, before we can what they did: Be Sought one CLARE fork trech te replece two manuel hend trucks: 
sell bonds . . . we have to see hundreds 2. Converted from skids to pallets. 


:- and hundreds and hundreds of people. 3. Converted four conventional route trucks into pallet-body trucks. 
We have to see insurance companies — i 
ee . ‘ And this is how it paid off: 

and bankers and pension-fund operators e ; , hae 
; . ie 1. Cut 50% off the time required to unload supplies, and this with 
and all sorts of people laying the ground- ply peal 
work for the bonds we are going to sell, 2. Eliminated manual labor from truck loading—only 15 to 20 
or else they don’t buy. minutes now required per truck, with 60% greater loads 

These have to be sold, and you have per truck. 
to find buyers that are going to buy 3. Met peak-season demands with one less truck, because of fast 
them, and the banks have to buy them. palletized reloading. 

Now, if we go in here in October and 4. Provided more time for driver-salesmen to do a real selling job. 
say We are going to sell 5 billion dollars 5. Increased usable storage space over 100% by high-tiering. 


in bonds, the prospective purchasers are This CLARK truck system cut total costs $6500 
going to say, “What are you going to do in the first year. Furthermore Barq’s boosted 
about the debt limit?” If we haven’t got sales 10% as a result of improved operating 
the debt limit fixed, we aren’t going to conditions. All of which goes to prove: No matter 
sll the bonds... how big you are, you make more money when 

I think that what we ought to do is to you handle your goods with CLARK equipment. 


get a limit that will permit us to operate Send for Case-History reprint from 
over the next two or three years as far as AMERICAN BOTTLER Magazine 
we » in ; ‘ ray. ys > ~ 
2 aes | CLARK teem: 
utes, and I think bumping our head up A FORK TRUCKS 

AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


against a ceiling all the time is a very — po 
bad thing, and is a very bad thing from : 
- ag Please send: (©) Barq’s Case History reprint 


the point of view of the sale of our C Hove representotive call 

securities. Nome 

Q Do you think the 290 figure would Firm Name 
probably do that? : 

Humphrey: I think the 290 will give 

8 a very good margin within which to besten 

. 4. work, but still will hold evervbodv’s nose AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 

to the grindstone. . . 
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A touch of STATESMANSHIP 


‘‘A politician thinks ahead to the next election ...astatesman to the next generation.” 


There’s a parallel in business, too. We, at Evans, try to measure up in all of our 

plants—to being business ‘‘statesmen.”” We always try to think, not just about 

your order, but about your business . . . your problems. . . your future. mairasyonme 
Because we take more than a work-a-day interest in serving our customers... 

an interest that revolutionized railroad car loading, saving railroads and shippers raven & 2g 
millions of dollars ...an interest that solved truck and bus heating and ventilating 

problems and provided improved and economical automotive battery separators... 
an interest that turned to making aircraft parts and cargo tie-down equipment, 
smoke generators and machine gun mounts, and other devices for the military . . . 
an interest that has helped many companies with product development and 
custom manufacturing problems. 


We not only take pride in the quality products we make, but we take an interest 
in helping them solve customers’ problems. We’d like to talk about yours. 

Evans Products Company, Dept. AA-8, Plymouth, Michigan. 

Plants at Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay and Roseburg, 

Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. 


wWeoe Pproouctrs 
iaan DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD, 
OAD to BATTERY SEPARATORS ETC. 
Equipmeny Ne : 


PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 
Freight Damage-Prevention Equipment ¢ Automotive Heaters 
Parts & Stampings ¢ Douglas Fir Plywood 
Battery Separators ¢ Dimension Lumber 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON... -HAVANA....ROME....BERLIN....TEHERAN....« 











>> LONDON: The cease-fire in Korea has set off a war of words between Britain 
and the United States. This war of words will continue for months, and probably 
get hotter as it goes along. The British-American alliance is not cracking up, 
but it is headed for its most severe strain since before World War II. 


>> The atmosphere in London is quite different from that in Washington. 

Syngman Rhee is viewed with disfavor. As one Government spokesman put it, 
though not for quotation, "Rhee is an old bore." 

Secretary of State Dulles, in agreeing with Rhee to walk out of the peace 
conference after 90 days if the talks get nowhere, has shocked the British. 
They think that decision ought to be left to the United Nations, not*to the U.S. 
alone. They think the allies of the U.S. ought to be consulted. 

A "no concessions" policy, announced by Dulles, baffles London. If the 
U.N. in advance of a peace conference sets its face against concessions, presum- 
ably the Communists will follow suit. In that case, why bother to confer? 








>> There are bigger, more stubborn differences between the U.S. and Britain. 
A U.N. seat for Communist China is bitterly opposed by the U.S., but in 
Britain is something to plan on, to discuss in a normal tone of voice. 
Ditching of Chiang Kai-shek is favored by Britain, opposed by the U.S. 
Trade with Communist China seems wrong to U.S., sensible to Britain. 
Actually, London suspects that the U.S. State Department is not as firmly 
Opposed to the British view as is the U.S. Congress, and will compromise, in 
time. One compromise British diplomats propose is to let Communist China into 
the U.N. if Peiping stops helping Indochina's Communists. Another compromise 
is to permit some trade with China now, but ban trade in strategic goods as 
long as the war in Indochina continues. 

















>> The fact remains that Britain probably never will see eye to eye with 
the U.S. on China. Britain assigns its priorities to Europe first, the 
Mediterranean and Middle East next. China is far down the list. 

In addition, Britain is weak in and around China. As a result, the 
British will make concessions to Communist China, for the sake of peace and 
some trade, they'd never think of making to Egypt or Iran. 








>> HAVANA: President Fulgencio Batista, Cuba's military dictator, is having 
more trouble than the Havana press is permitted to reveal. 

One armed uprising has been crushed by Batista with a rather heavy loss of 
life. More uprisings are feared by Batista. He has alerted military and naval 
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posts throughout Cuba, ordered special precautionary measures in major cities, 
tightened press and radio control, and, in effect, imposed martial law. 

The Communists, says Batista, are back of it all. This remains to be 
proved. There is another possible explanation: Cubans, living so close to the 
U.S., like their freedom too and just may be tired of Batista's dictatorship. 





>> ROME: The United States has taken a licking here. Premier De Gasperi's 
pro-U.S. record has apparently hurt rather than helped him, and it did as much 
as any one thing to insure his rejection by the Italian Parliament. : 
Five years ago, in 1948, pro-Americanism won votes for De Gasperi. Then, 
U.S. prestige was high throughout Europe. Today, it's a different story. 
The lesson for European politicians: Pro-American views can now cost a man 
his job. A nationalist line, independent of U.S., pays best. 








>> Outlook for Italy is for somewhat the same kind of political stalemate that 
France has had for years. For U.S., De Gasperi's defeat means the loss of a 
stanch friend and an effective supporter of U.S. plans for Europe. 
Europe's voters are for pulling away from U.S., returning to a prewar 
"normalcy" of lower defense budgets, lower taxes and no "cold war." 








>> BERLIN: Nothing has ever enraged and frustrated Communist officials here 
quite as much as the food sent in by the U.S. for hungry East Germans. 

This U.S. move is hurting the Communists. Their reaction is proof. 

Communist warnings first tried to keep East Germans away from the food. 

Threats of jail followed the warnings. Identity cards were collected by 
Communist police, making it easy to arrest and jail those getting the food. 

Counterfeit food coupons, like those required at the West Berlin relief 
stations, were then distributed by the Communists. A fake newSpaper, made to 
resemble a West Berlin paper, was designed to incite West Berlin's jobless to 
invade the relief centers. Riots were attempted by Communist agents who sneaked 
into west Berlin. A broad hint that U.S. food might be kept out by a blockade of 
Berlin was circulated. A phony offer to buy U.S. food was announced. 

East German answer to these Communist threats and impediments has been to 
flock to West Berlin for U.S. food by the hundreds of thousands. 


























>> Two things, as a result, seem clear. There's a limit to the use of 
force, even in a police state. East German Communists seem to have reached 
this limit. Moscow's grip on Germany, in the second place, is the weakest 
it's been since 1945. Soviet hopes for Germany have been upset. In talks 
with the West about Germany, Moscow will now bargain with a weak hand. 











>> TEHERAN: People here who understand Iranian politics strongly suspect that 
Premier Mossadegh has now crawled out on a limb, and is sawing it off. 

His own party is confused and split. His enemies are growing in number. 
The Army may be against him. The Communists are now Mossadegh's chief allies. 
A politician who relies on the Communists usually insures his own downfall. 

A Communist coup is a possibility. But a military coup by Iran's Army, to 
forestall the Communists, is figured here to be more likely. 

Egypt may be the model. Mossadegh, like King Farouk, relies on his generals. 
But the colonels now run Egypt. Iran's colonels may have this example in mind. 
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You as a car owner and the trucking industry share a 
partnership of many things and in many ways. It starts 
for most cars with a “piggy-back” ride on a car transport 
truck. What this means to you is that your new car ar- 
rives at your dealer’s showroom virtually “untouched by 
human hands.” This partnership of car and truck con- 


The partnership that starts with a “piggy-back’”’ ride! 


tinues throughout the life of your car. The gasoline that 
powers your car couldn’t get to the service station pump 
without a tank truck. The repair parts and new tires 
needed later on arrive where they can be used by the 
same convenient form of transportation. 

If you’ve got it...a truck brought if 


American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 





LIZABETH SCOTT Co-Starring in 


aHai Wallis Production ‘‘SCARED STIFF” 
A Paramount Picture 


® Pre-Cooler doubles the drinks 
® Spurtless, feather-touch dial 
® Sealed against noise and dirt 
© Longest life, greatest economy 
© Complete line of hand or 
foot-operated models 
© Full 5-year warranty 
For the best water cooler for YOUR needs, see 
“Kelvinator” in your phone book. Ask about 
our National User Plan for immediate service 


and delivery, coast-to-coast. Or write Kelvinator 
Water Coolers, 102 Lucas Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


There is a better Water Cooler, it’s 


keelinatonr 


Oldest Maker of 
Electrical Retrigeration for the Home 
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THE TRUCE LINE 


54 MINUTES TO GO—AND PEACE 


No Man’s Land, Korea—By midafter- 
noon of truce day the word flashed 
across the front that the documents had 
been signed at Panmunjom. 

At Outpost Esther, the Marines were 
startled when a dozen Chinese walked 
out of a bunker and started digging a 
shallow trench. The Leathernecks called 
for instruetions and back came _ the 
order: “Do not shoot unless you are shot 
at. Do not start anything you cannot 
finish.” 

The Marines threw rocks at the Chi- 
nese hoping to provoke them, but the 
Communists ignored the invitation to 
battle. 

Three hours later the front rocked 
with explosions and the thunder of artil- 
lery batteries. Both sides were firing 
everything they had. A Marine shrugged 
his shoulders philosophically and _ said, 
“Some poor slob will probably get it right 
at the last moment.” 

Everyone was sweating. Officers 
glanced at their watches—54 minutes to 
go. Three Marines were wounded by an 
enemy shellburst in their bunker short- 
ly before the truce went into effect. 
Fifteen minutes before the war was to 
end officially, word came up to the front 
that no one was to shoot. An officer re- 
potted that the Chinese were walking 
toward his position. Back came _ the 
order: “No firing. If they crawl in the 
apertures, use your bayonets.” 

Promptly at 2200 hours, a Marine cap- 
tain shot a white-star cluster into the 
clear night sky. The Chinese did not an- 
swer, but their guns stayed silent. That 
was the way it ended. 

Across the front the Marines cautious- 
ly climbed on top of their bunkers. They 
lit cigarettes and listened to the Chinese 
loud speakers blaring, “We hope peace 
lasts forever!” Men took off their hot, 
bulky flak jackets and helmets, welcom- 
ing the cool breeze blowing off the 
shadowy hills. 

Six hours after the last shell whistled 
across no man’s land, a weary squad 
withdrew cautiously from its outpost on 
a cliff overlooking the Chinese lines. That 


was the beginning of the withdrawal by 
the ponderous Eighth Army. 
In the next morning’s bright sunlight 
the Chinese crossed no man’s land. 
threading their way through mine fiel(s 
and barbed, wire. They brought the 
bodies of dead Americans. They alw 
carried gifts of candy and _ cigarettes 
Some of them mooched American cig:. 
rettes. An officer who only a day before 
had been fighting these men commented 
casually, “You know, these Chinese are 
real friendly.” He seemed bewildered by 
the abrupt change from war to peace. 


At one spot where Marines and Chi 


nese fought their last bitter engagement 
just before the armistice, the Leather- 
necks dug at piles of debris and mud. 
They pulled out bodies, some without 
heads, some without arms or legs, Chi- 
nese bodies were put in one pile, Marines 
in another, and broken equipment in 
third. When the gruesome work was 
finished, a Marine lieutenant beckoned 
to the Chinese who had been waiting 
and smoking only a few hundred yards 
away. They came over and _ collected 
their dead. They smiled and shook hands. 
Marines ripped out timbers that could 
be used to build new bunkers, and then 
placed dynamite charges inside theit 
fortifications. A few hundred yards 
away the Chinese ‘methodically de 
stroyed their own bunkers and trenches. 
As the Marines slid down the steep path 
to the rear, the dynamite blasts they had 
touched off echoed down the valley. 
The Chinese at the front were frient- 
ly but cocky. They carried a slight air d 
victory. The Communists’ radio ar 
nounced that they had recovered 33 
square miles of territory since the first 
military demarcation line was drawn it 
November, 1951. It was obvious the las 
attacks were designed to give the impres 
sion the Reds were winning and that the 
United Nations, under pressure, had 
finally capitulated to the Communists. 
These last attacks showed a_ crude 
disregard for lives on both sides. Sine 
June, the Chinese had not gained ay 
territory that vitally menaced the U. \ 
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fnces. But they probably had built up 

in the Chinese Army. 

The Chinese along the front went 
tack the way they had come—through 
ie hills on foot. If they moved their 

and tanks to conform to the armi- 
dice specifications it was done at night. 
The withdrawal on foot was in sharp 
wntrast to what was happening behind 
the U.N. lines. There the roads crawled 
yith vehicles. Spotter planes, helicopters 
and transports shattered the stillness. 

The Chinese looked well fed, poised 
and alert. Their appearance underlines 
the Eighth Army’s recent evaluation that 
the Chinese Army in general is well 
trained, battle hardened and fast learn- 
ing the intricacies of modern war. 

These soldiers seemed to be a different 
breed than those who gathered at Pan- 
munjom for the signing of the armistice. 
There the Communists were correct and 
businesslike. During the ceremony they 
sat quietly, their hands on their knees 
or folded in their laps. When the signing 
was finished, they stood up and filed out. 
They were like marionettes. 

| talked with three Communist news- 
papermen, but they refused to discuss 
the war. I asked one how long he thought 
the peace conference would last. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

I asked, “Forever?” 

He laughed and said, “Perhaps.” 
Even before the truce documents had 
been signed, engineer and signal units 
were tearing down the tents and packing 
their gear. Mine-clearing teams began 
hying out tapes to mark safety corri- 
dors through the mine fields. The huge 
Army trucks raced up the highway in 
lng convoys, evacuating the tons of 
equipment each division wanted moved 
to the new position. 

Also to the north went the massive 
bulldozers and other construction equip- 
ment to gouge an airstrip out of the 
gently rolling hills near Panmunjom so 
that Indian troops and others can come 
in to help supervise the truce. ROK 
laborers sweated in the Hot sun, extend- 
ing the railway northward to speed up 
. Bthe flow of prisoners in both directions. 

The withdrawal from the front was 
dictated by negotiation rather than by 
military pressure, but it was carried out 
ith military precision. Artillery batteries 
eld their positions to cover the front. 
Mertar battalions went to the rear to 
.'pport the new line. Then the infantry 
mpanies and battalions leapfrogged 
backward so that at no time would the 
ine be broken. 

When the shooting ended, six Ameri- 
an divisions and the British Common- 
ealth Division were in the line. With 
he Republic of Korea troops, they held 
i solid line of fortifications stretched be- 
ween both coasts of Korea. The new 
ite probably will be a radical change 
yom the old one. It will emphasize de- 
ease in depth, built around a series of 
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strong points. There will also be a main 
line of resistance that can be filled 
quickly. Artillery will have interlocking 
fields of fire. More divisions will be in 
blocking positions and in reserve than at 
any time in the Korean War. 

The practical results of this new de- 
fense are obvious. It will reduce the 
man power needed to hgld the front. 
Troops will have more facilities for 
recreation to break the boredom in the 
line. Division commanders will have 
space and time to train their outfits in 
the American tradition of offensive war. 

As the Eighth Army moved slowly 
southward, the whole front area took on 
the atmosphere of a huge, peacetime 
maneuver. Truck drivers drove casually 
along stretches of highway where a few 
days earlier a truck would have drawn 
fire automatically. Empty _ stretchers 
were stacked up at aid stations. South 
Korean soldiers lit fires to cook their eve- 
ning meal—a procedure that was not 
only frowned upon just a few hours 
before but was a sure invitation to enemy 
gunners seeking a target. 

All along the front, nearly every move- 


-ment one could see was toward the 


south. The only American troops march- 
ing north were those ordered into the 
area where prisoners will be held, just 
north of Freedom Gate bridge. These 
GI’s wore green fatigue caps instead of 
battle helmets—a significant sign of the 
times. 

The ROK’s pulled out of the line 
smartly on orders from the Eighth Army. 
There were no signs of hostility or rage 
in the ranks of the ally whose reaction 
to an armistice the U.S. had feared the 
most. The ROK’s laughed and jabbered 
when they saw American tank crews 
celebrating peace with cans of warm 
beer and cold C-rations. 

American officers serving with the Ko- 
rean Military Advisory Group said they 
anticipated no difficulties during the 
withdrawal: phase. But one officer re- 
marked: “The ROK’s know they can’t 
fight without our supplies and our artil- 
lery support. But if Syngman Rhee gives 
them the order to break the truce and 
march north, they'll go even if it is 
suicide.” 

On the road back to Seoul, Korean 
youngsters shouted or saluted the Ameri- 
cans with the same enthusiasm they 
showed two weeks ago and two years ago. 
Their elders sat by the roadside staring 
impassively at the vehicles roaring past. 

Back in Seoul, the night breeze 
whipped at the tattered remnants of 
“Drive North” posters pasted on tele- 
phone poles. Beggars slept in the streets, 
unaware that the war was over—and un- 
concerned. 

In a Seoul hotel, I asked the room 
maid whether she was happy that the 
truce had been signed. 

She smiled briefly and said, “Maybe 
now my husband will come home.” 
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LEBANON 
STEEL CASTINGS 


are at wee 


In the lonely oil fields of the 
Saudi Arabian desert nine tur- 
bines power heavy-duty pumps 
that deliver 100,000 barrels of 
oiladay. These turbines, which 
incorporate castings made by 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, were 
produced by Terry Steam Tur- 
bine Company for the Arabian- 
American Oil Company. 


High quality Lebanon CrRCcLE 
@® Steel Castings serve many 
industries . . . at home and 
abroad. 

® You should see—STEEL WITH 
A THOUSAND QUALITIES—A 37- 
minute, 16 mm, full-color sound 
film on the making of steel cast- 
ings. For information write: 
Dept. K, Lebanon Steel Foundry. 
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Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
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BISHOP OXNAM 








One member, Republican Donald L. Jack- 
~ sen, of California, had said in the House that 


PUBLIC HEARING: Tuesday, July 21, 1953. United States 
House of Representatives Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, Washington, D. C. 


The Committee on Un-American Activities met, pursuant 
to call, at 2:30 p.m., in the Caucus Room, Old House 
Office Building, Honorable Harold H. Velte (Chairman) 
presiding. 

Committee members present: Representatives Harold H. 
Velde (Rep.), of Illinois; Bernard W. Kearney (Rep.), of 
New York; Donald L. Jackson (Rep.), of California; Kit 
Clardy (Rep.), of Michigan; Gordon H. Scherer (Rep.), of 
Ohio; Francis E, Walter (Dem.), of Pennsylvania; Morgan M. 
Moulder (Dem.), of Missouri; Clyde Doyle (Dem.), of Cali- 
fornia, and James B. Frazier, Jr. (Dem.), of Tennessee. 

Staff members present: Robert L. Kunzig, Counsel, 
Frank S. Tavenner, Jr., Counsel, Louis J. Russell, Chief 
Investigator; Raphael I. Nixon, Director of Research; Mrs. 
Juliette Joray, Acting Clerk. 


Rep. Velde: The committee will be in order. 

Miss Reporter, let the record show that present are all 
nine members of the Committee on Un-American Activities. 
I desire to make an announcement before the following of 
the usual course of procedure in this hearing. 

Before commencing today’s hearing, and in keeping with 
the rules of committee procedure, the chair would like to 
make a brief statement relative to the purpose of the hear- 
ing. This may not be necessary in the present instance, 
but I feel that committee rules should be followed in every 
respect. The committee has as a witness today Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of Washington, D. C. Bishop Oxnam is here 
at his own request and in keeping with an established policy 
of this committee to grant a hearing to any citizen who 
asserts that he has been in any way adversely affected by 
virtue of any action taken by the committee. This is the 
fundamental right attached to American citizenship, and the 
committee welcomes such testimony. 
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BISHOP OXNAM 


—Committee Hearing 


Complete Text of 10-Hour Session 
Before the House Committee on 


Un-American Activities 
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Bishop Oxnam “served God on Sundays and — 
the Communist front the balance of the week.” — 
Bishop Oxnam, 61, once headed the Fed- — 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
Here is the full text of Bishop Oxnam’s testi- 
mony and the Committee's lnberregiation dur- 
ing a 10-hour session. 


Bishop Oxnam has informed the committee that information 
in its files relating to him is in error and that he has been 
in some way harmed as a result of public disclosure of 
such information. To the end that the facts of the allega- 
tions may be determined, the committee extended an invi- 
tation to Bishop Oxnam to appear, which invitation was 
accepted. The committee has made a conscientious effort 
to carry out in all respects the obligations imposed upon 
it by the Congress. These obligations include the charge to 
investigate subversive activities, organizations and _propa- 
ganda and to report its findings to the Congress together 
with the appropriate recommendation for remedial legislation. 

The hearing today should not be interpreted by anyone 
as an investigation initiated by the Congress into the field 
of religion. It is incidental to this hearing that the witness 
is a man of the cloth. No inference should be drawn from 
this hearing as to the loyalty or disloyalty of any member 
of the clergy. The committee has never instituted a hear- 
ing into any specific establishment of American life, whether 
the institution be labor, education, government or entertain- 
ment but has quite properly restricted its investigations and 
hearings to the area of individual representatives of those 
activities. 

The committee will continue to confine its investigations 
to those individuals whose activities have brought them under 
federal scrutiny. A member of Congress has the individual 
right of expression guaranteed him by the Constitution of 
the United States. When acting in his individual capacity 
as a member, his expressions are subject only to his own 
personal convictions. However, the statements of an_indi- 
vidual member are not the statements of the committee and 
cannot be interpreted as such unless the member identifies 
his remarks as representing the committee position or opinion. 

For that reason the chair will not entertain any personali- 
ties in today’s hearing, although the witness and several 
committee members concerned have engaged in controversy. 
It is the assumption of the chair that the witness will likewise 
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THE SCENE: BISHOP OXNAM (left 


be expressing his own opinions and not those of any church 
or political organization. Since the present House Committee 
on Un-American Activities was organized at the commence- 
ment of the present session of Congress, it has been the policy 
of the Committee not to admit open oral statements for the 
record. Written statements have been received by the com- 
mittee on occasion, some of which have later been admitted 
into the record. However, in light of the somewhat unusual 
circumstances attending this hearing, and the witness’ in- 
sistence that he be permitted to make such a statement, an 
exception to the general rule has been voted by the commit- 
tee, and the witness today will be permitted to make an open- 
ing statement not to exceed fifteen minutes in duration. 

It should be understood that this does not establish a 
precedent in a matter of written or oral statements and that 
the standard procedure of the committee in this regard will 
be adhered to in all cases in the future. 

It should be said at this point that’ Bishop Oxnam and 
the committee staff have maintained close liaison in all 
initial stages leading to today’s hearing. Counsel for the 
witness has conferred with counsel for the committee, and 
every effort has been made to accommodate the witness in 
his reasonable requests. 

Following the completion of the prepared statement by 
Bishop Oxnam, the committee will proceed in regular order 
to the customary interrogation. 

The hearing will be concluded today and the Chair requests 
that counsel, committee members and the witness be as brief 
a possible during the interrogation. 

The committee is concerned only with determining the 
accuracy of information in its possession relative to the 
matters under consideration. 

It is not concerned with factional disputes between various 
church groups or personalities, If the information contained 
in the committee files is inaccurate or misleading, it should 
and will be corrected to reflect the truth or falsity of the data. 

I should mention also that the members of the audience 
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here are here as guests of the Congress of the United States 
In order to conduct this hearing in a proper, efficient man- 
ner, it is necessary that we maintain order. So, therefore, 
no indications of approval or disapproval of anything any 
member of the committee says or any witness says will be 
tolerated by the committee. 

Mr. Counsel, will you please call the witness. 

Mr. Kunzig: Will Bishop Oxnam please step forward? 

Will you please raise your right arm to be sworn, sir? 

Rep. Velde: In the testimony you are about to give before 
this committee do you solemnly swear that you will tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Bishop Oxnam: I do. 

Mr. Kunzig: Will you kindly state your full name for 
the record, sir? 


TESTIMONY OF BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM 
ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, CHARLES C. PARLIN 

Bishop Oxnam: My name is G. Bromley Oxnam. 

Mr. Kunzig: And your address, please. 

Bishop Oxnam: 100 Maryland Avenue, Northeast, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Kunzig: I see that you are accompanied by counsel. 
Will counsel please state his name and address for the record? 

Mr. Parlin: My name is Charles C. Parlin. My address 
and office is 20 Exchange Place, New York City. I am a 
member of the New York Bar. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Counsel, may I interrupt just a moment? 
It has been the usual custom of the committee to ask the 
witness whether or not he objects to be photographed and 
being televised and also to have their pictures taken by 
the newsreel, and I believe that you have already stated 
that you are willing to have your pictures taken. 

Bishop Oxnam: I have no objection, Mr. Chairman. I 
take it that the battery of cameras will not remain here 
through the entire statement. 
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Rep. Velde: Well, I'll ask the cameraman, in order that 
we might follow the usual procedure, to take their pictures 
at the present time and then desist after the hearing has 
commenced. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Parlin, it is my understanding that 
you have received copies of the rules of procedure of this 
committee and that you fully understand the rules and the 
position of counsel in this congressional hearing. Am I cor- 
rect, sir? 

Mr. Parlin: I have received the rules, 
understand them. 

Mr. Kunzig: I believe at this time, sir, 
has a prepared written statement to read. 

Rep. Velde: Yes, and I would ask the members of the 
committee to please not interfere with the Bishop’s reading, 
and wait until after the Bishop has finished with his state- 
ment to question him, if you have any questions concerning it. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I have requested opportunity to appear volun- 
tarily before this committee, in public session, to secure re- 
dress for the damage done me by the release of information 
in the files of this committee. I deeply appreciate the grant 
of this privilege. Such releases, made at various times for a 
period of nearly seven years, have contained material, much 
of which is irrelevant and immaterial, some of which is false 
and some of which is true, but all prepared in a way capable 
of creating the impression that I have been and am sympa- 
thetic to Communism, and therefore subversive. 

These files, so released, have been used by private agencies 
as evidence of Communist sympathies. A member of this 
committee apparently drew that conclusion. Speaking on the 
work of this committee, upon the floor of the House of 
Representatives itself, he said: “Bishop Bromley has been to 
the Communist front what Man-O-War was to thoroughbred 
horse-racing, and no one except the good Bishop pays much 
attention to his fulminations these days. Having served 
God on Sunday and the Communist front for the balance of 
the week over such a long period of time, it is no great 
wonder that the Bishop sees an investigating committee in 
every vestry. If reprinting Bishop Oxnam’s record of aid 
and comfort to the Communist front would serve any useful 
purpose, I would ask permission to insert it here, but suf- 
fice it to say that the record is available to any member who 
cares to request it from the committee.” 

If a member of the committee can be so misled by this 
material, it is no wonder that uninformed citizens are simi- 
larly misled. 

When I declare, “I believe in God, the Father, Almighty,” 
I affirm the theistic faith and strike at the fundamental 
fallacy of communism, which is atheism. I thereby reaffirm 
the basic conviction upon which this Republic rests, namely, 
that all men are created by the Eternal and in His image, 
beings of infinite worth, members of one family, brothers. 
We are endowed by the Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. The State does not confer them; it merely confirms 
them. They belong to man because he is a son of God. When 
I say, “I believe in God,” I am also saying that moral law is 
written into the nature of things. There are moral absolutes. 
Marxism, by definition, rules out moral absolutes. Because I 
believe the will of God is revealed in the Gospel of Christ, 
I hold that all historically conditioned political, economic, 
social, and ecclesiastical systems must be judged by the 
Gospel, not identified with it. This is to say, I reject com- 
munism, first, because of its atheism. 

When I declare, “I believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord,” I am affirming faith in a spiritual view of life. 
By so doing, I repudiate the philosophy of materialism upon 
which communism is based and thereby undermine it. I 
reject the theory of social development that assumes social 
institutions and even morality are determined by the pre- 
vailing mode of production. When I accept the law of love 
taught by Christ and revealed in His person, I must, of neces- 
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sity, oppose to the death a theory that justifies dictatorship 
with its annihilation of freedom. I am not an economist, but 
have studied sufficiently to be convinced that there are basic 
fallacies in Marxian economics. Believing as I do that person. 
ality is a supreme good and that personality flowers in free. 
dom, I stand for the free man in the free society, seeking the 
truth that frees. I hold that the free man must discover 
concrete measures through which the ideals of religion may 
be translated into the realities of world law and order, eco. 
nomic justice, and racial brotherhood. 

As a result of long study and of prayer I am by conyic. 
tion pledged to the free way of life and opposed to all 
forms of totalitarianism, left or right, and to all tendencies 
toward such practices at home ot abroad. Consequently, | 
have been actively opposed to Communism all my life. ] 
have never been a member of the Communist Party. My 
opposition to Communism is a matter of public record jn 
books, numerous articles, addresses, and sermons, and jn 
resolutions I have drafted or sponsored in which powerful 
religious agencies have been put on record as opposed to 
Communism, It is evidenced likewise in a life of service 
and the sponsorship of measures designed to make the free 
society impregnable to Communist attack. 

Loyalty to my family, my church, and my” country are 
fundamental to me; and when any man or any committee 
questions that loyalty, I doubt that I would be worthy of the 
name American if I took it lying down. 

There are three considerations I desire to lay before this 
committee. 

First, this committee has followed a practice vt releasing 
unverified and unevaluated material designated as “informa- 
tion” to citizens, organizations, and Members of Congress. 
It accepts no responsibility for the accuracy of the newspaper 
clippings recorded and so released; and insists that the ma- 
terial does not represent an opinion or a conclusion of the 
committee. This material, officially released on official letter- 
heads and signed by an official clerk, carried no disclaimer, 
in»my case, and the recipient understandably assumed it 
did represent a conclusion. I am here formally to request that 
this file be cleaned up, that the committee frankly admit its 
inaccuracies and misrepresentations, and that this matter be 
brought to a close. 

It is alleged that the committee ‘has files on a million 
individuals, many of whom are among the most respected, 
patriotic, and devoted citizens of this nation. This is not 
the proper place to raise question as to the propriety of 
maintaining such vast files at public expense, but it is the 
proper place, in my case, to request that the practice of 
releasing unverified and unevaluated material, for which 
the committee accepts no responsibility, cease. It can be 
shown that these reports are the result of inexcusable in- 
competence or of slanted selection—the result being the same 
in either case—namely, to question loyalty, to pillory or to 
intimidate the individual, to damage reputation, and to 
turn attention from the Communist conspirator who pursues 
his nefarious work in the shadows while a patrotic citizen 
is disgraced in public. The preparation and publication o 
these files puts into the hands of irresponsible individuals 
and agencies a wicked tool. It gives rise to a new and vicious 
expression of Ku-Kluxism, in which an innocent person may 
be beaten by unknown assailants, who are cloaked in ano- 
nymity and at times immunity, and whose whips are cleverl 
constructed lists of so-called subversive organizations and 
whose floggings appear all too often to be sadistic in spirit 
rather than patriotic in purpose. 

I had planned at this point to set forth specifications of 
what I believe is false. The rules of this committee gives me 
but fifteen minutes for this statement. The specifications 
cannot be listed in fifteen minutes. Therefore, J must re- 
spectfully request the committee members, or its counsel 
to question me concerning some of the material released by 
the committee, namely: 
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First, a release dated July 3, 1946 in which it is alleged 
I sponsored The League against War and Fascism, and in 
which it is suggested by implication that I would substi- 
tute dialectical materialism for religious freedom. 

Second, a release dated September 4, 1946 in which it 
is alleged that I am “referred to as a collectivist bishop,” 
that I presided at a meeting addressed “by one B. Gebert, 
president of the Polish Section of the International Work- 
ers Order,” that I have been “associated with several groups 
in which Langston Hughes has also held membership.” 

Third, a release dated September 13, 1950, in which quot- 
ing the Daily Worker as authority, I am alleged to have been 
invited by the Government of Yugoslavia to tour that coun- 
try, in which I am alleged to have written an article fer 
Stalin for a magazine called Classmate. 

Fourth, releases of different dates alleging I have de- 
livered an address to the prisoners of the Indiana State 
Reformatory, February 10, 1930. 

Fifth, a letter from Mr. Frank S. Tavenner, Jr., dated 
March 21, 1953, relative to covering letters alleged to ac- 
company releases. . 

Sixth, a release sent out by the chairman of this com- 
mittee dated March 31, 1953. 

Seventh, letters from two members of this committee, 
one dated March 19, 1953, and the other alleging the com- 
mittee did not release this material, dated March 13, 1953. 

If I may be asked questions concerning these items, I 
will leave it to any fair-minded man whether I have been 
misrepresented. In this connection I would like to file with 
the committee a bibliography covering my personal position 
relative to Communism. 

Second, when I had the honor of debating this issue with 
the Honorable Donald L. Jackson, a member of this com- 
mittee, he said, “The committee, in its work, accumulates 
all pertinent information relative to any given individual 
whose name is listed in the files. That is the only way by 
which one can determine the philosophical bent of any giyen 
individual.” 

Can the philosophy of an individual be determined by 
a scissors and paste process of cutting out clippings that 
damn? Why did the individual who clipped derogatory 
statements concerning me fail to clip such announcements 
as the following: My appointment by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to visit the Mediterranean Theater and the European 
Theater of Operations during the War; or my appointment 
by Secretary Forrestal as a member of the Secretary of the 
Navy's Civilian Advisory Committee; or the announcement 
that the Navy had awarded me the highly prized Certificate 
of Appreciation for services during the War; or that I had 
been invited to be the guest of Archbishop Damaskinos, 
then Regent of Greece, and that the King of Greece had 
awarded me the Order of the Phoenix; or that I had repre- 
snted the American churches at the enthronement of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; or that I had been appointed by 
the President as a member of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education; or that I was chairman of the Commis- 
sion approved by the President to study postwar religious 
conditions in Germany? This might be called pertinent in- 
formation. I have held the highest offices it is in the power 
of fellow-churchmen ta confer upon me, such as the presi- 
dency of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. I am one of the presidents of the World Council 
of Churches, perhaps the highest honor that can come to a 
clergyman. I hold positions of responsibility in the church I 
love and seek to serve, among them secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Bishops. 

We cannot beat down the Communist menace by bearing 
false witness against fellow Americans. The Communist 
wants a divided America, an America whose citizens are 
Psuspicious of each other, an America without trust, an 
America open to infiltration. I believe this committee will 
wish to end a practice that plays into Communist hands. 
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Third, Congress is considering proposals for the reform 
of Investigating Committee procedures. It may, at first, 
seem drastic to propose that the so-called “public files” be 
closed out, but is there any need of any file other than the 
investigative files as they have been recently described? 
Could not all the material that is of value in the public files 
be included in the investigative files? If, for purposes of educa- 
tion or exposure, the committee decides that public state- 
ments must be made, is there any reason why a careful 
statement that will stand scrutiny cannot be made by study- 
ing the material in the investigative files? The committee in- 
forms us that it does not vouch for the accuracy of the 
public files, that everything in those files is available to the 
public elsewhere. Why, then, should public money be spent 
in maintaining such public files? Would it not be well for 
the committee to appoint a subcommittee to investigate its 
own files and those who compile them, and to secure an- 
swers to questions such as the following: How much du- 
plication is there in the public and investigative files of 
this committee and the files of the F.B.I. [Federal Bureau 
of Investigation]? Is the F.B.I. better equipped to get the 
facts on real subversives? Why was appendix IX withdrawn 
from the public, and why is it under lock and key in the 
Library of Congress? Was it because of inexcusable inaccura- 
cies and vicious slanting of material? How much of it is 
still the core of the public files? If there is real misunder- 
standing, would it not be well to ascertain who is misin- 
forming whom and why? 

I respectfully ask the committee to order that my file be 
corrected so as to tell the truth, if that is*all that can be done; 
that it publicly announce its mistakes in my case; but better, 
that the public files be closed out, and the releases of un- 
verified material described herein be discontinued. When 
Mr. Jackson discovered that he had misunderstood the 
chairman of this committee with reference to an announce- 
ment concerning possible investigation of churchmen, 
he in the manly, the American, the Christian way apologized 
on the floor of the House. It takes a big man to admit a 
fault. I respectfully request Mr. Jackson to apologize on 
the floor of the House for his unprecedented and untrue 
statements made there coficerning me. I will be the first to 
shake hands with him and to call the incident closed. 

I conclude. 4”believe the churches have done and are 
doing far more to destroy the Communist threat to faith 
and to freedom ‘than all investigating committees put to- 
gether. I think the chairman of this committee, after a 
friendly interview, concurred publicly in that statement 
when I made it in his presence. This committee might well 
have tlie co-operation of millions of citizens who belong to 
the ghurches if it would cease practices that many of us 
believe to be un-American and would turn itself to the real 
task and the real threat. But those citizens will never co- 
operate in practices that jeopardize the rights of free men 
won after a thousand years’ struggle for political and re- 
ligious freedom. They will co-operate effectively with agencies 
everywhere that honestly seek to build the free society, where 
free men may worship God according to the dictates of 
conscience, and serve their fellow men in accordance with 
Christ’s law of love. 

Rep. Velde: Thank you, Bishop. I do regret that you 
did engage in personalities with a member of this committee 
in violation of my instructions in my opening statement 
However, we are in a public forum here, discussing things 
frankly, and I believe it is the American way to handle this 
situation. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, will you allow me _ to 
apologize if I did? The statement was sent to your counsel 
before the hearing and discussed, and I thought that there 
was no objection since Mr. Jackson was speaking upon the 
work of the committee itself. If I violated the rules, I am 
very, very sorry and hasten to apologize. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman. 


Rep. Velde: Mr. Jackson. 

Rep. Jackson: May I say that I take no personal excep- 
tion. 

Rep. Velde: Thank you, sir. 

We do have some additional questions relative to some of 
the matters which are in your file and some of the matters 
which have been mentioned by you, and we, of course, as 
representatives of the American people, want to clear these 
up. I feel the only way for the committee properly to under- 
stand the whole situation and for the record to be correct is 
to go into these matters thoroughly in this hearing today. 
Therefore, I direct counsel to ask questions and to follow 
the normal course of procedure of this committee. 

Mr. Counsel, will you please begin your questioning of the 
witness, and I will ask that the witness, as nearly as possible, 
confine the answers to the subject matter of the question. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, the original report pre- 
pared by predecessors to this committee has been put in issue 
by the witness in the statement he just delivered. He also 
made reference to a detailed reply to that report in which he 
presented point by point his personal explanations. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that in the interest of fairness and in 
the interest of creating a record which will present the full 
picture of all viewpoints concerning the matter being heard 
here today that we should incorporate in toto into the record 
both the statement put out by the predecessors to this com- 
mittee and the answer which Bishop Oxnam has caused to be 
published. Therefore, I request at this time that both these 
documents be incorporated in toto into this record, marked 
Oxnam Exhibits 1 and 2. 

[Exhibits referred to in this transcript are not now avail- 
able but may be included when the text finally is published 
by the House Committee on Un-American Activities. ] 

Rep. Jackson: One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Yes. 

Rep. Jackson: Do I understand this to be the report 
and the reply of the witness as reported in a local newspaper? 

Mr. Kunzig: That is correct, sir. 

Rep. Velde: Is that correct, Counsel? 

Mr. Kunzig: That is correct, sir. 

Rep. Velde: Without objection the material will be 
admitted into the record at this point. 

(The statement and reply referred to were marked Oxnam 
Exhibits 1 and 2 and were received in evidence as Oxnam Ex- 
hibits Numbers 1 and 2.) 

Mr. Kunzig: Sir, just a few questions, a few routine 
questions, for the record. 

Would you state where you were born? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir. I was born in Sonora, Cali- 
fornia, August 14, 1891. 

Mr. Kunzig: Thank you. 

Now, I should like to turn first to discuss the Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship—first the Massachusetts Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, and also the National Council. 

I have here a document marked Oxnam Exhibit 3 for 
identification which is a letterhead of the Massachusetts 
Council of the American-Soviet Friendship Executive Board, 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Chairman. Were you, sir, chair- 
man of that group, and if so, when, and would vou explain 
how you came to be chairman? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir. I was the chairman of what 
1 thought was called the Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of American-Soviet Friendship. I was chair- 
man—I don’t seem to be able to find at the moment the release 
that— 

Mr. Kunzig: Take your time, sir. I know you have 
documents there. 

Bishop Oxnam: That is quite all right. I was chair- 
man of that group, I should say, from some time in 1942 to 
the time that I resigned from it, I think some time in 1943. 
I would like to find one paper here if you do not mind. 

Mr. Kunzig. Go right ahead. We will wait, of course. 
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Bishop Oxnam: Yes, thank you, sir. 

Did you wish me now, sir, having stated the approximate 
dates there, to state my relationship to that organization? 

Mr. Kunzig: Pardon me, sir, I did not hear that, | 
was questioned— 

Bishop Oxnam: I beg your pardon. Do you wish me now 
to state my relationship to that particular organization? 

Mr. Kunzig: Yes, would you please. 

Bishop Oxnam: Would you please note the dates, We 
were at war. Russia was one of our allies. I was approached 
in Boston asking whether or not I would be interested jn q 
small organization whose sole purpose would be to deepen 
friendship between the American and the Russian peoples, 
I stated I was interested in deepening such friendship. I was 
invited to address certain meetings. One was called the 
Salute to our Russian Ally. I think the date of that was 
November 8, 1942. I did address that meeting. 

The other sponsors of that particular meeting—I do not é 
wish to take too much time because I know this is én the 
record that has just been introduced here. 

Mr. Kunzig: Yes, it is; I want to make it clear, it 
is in the record already. 

Bishop Oxnam: Quite. I think for the public we ought 
to know that Secretary and Mrs. Cordell Hull, Lord and Lady 
Halifax, people of that kind, were likewise sponsors of that 
meeting. I thought I was in excellent company. | thought | 
was doing a patriotic service. 

During the time that I served with that group I believe no 
subversive act of any kind was committed by any individual 
related to it, and I believe no statement was made at any 
meeting that I know anything about that in any way would be ff 
questioned from the standpoint of patriotism. 

Mr. Kunzig: Bishop, you were also, as I recall, one 
of the sponsors of the National Council of the American 
Soviet Friendship as shown in this document, letterhead o 
that organization, marked Oxnam Exhibit 4 for identification, 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Kunzig: In other words, you were not only head 
of the Massachusetts Council, but you were a sponsor of the 
National Council? 

Bishop Oxnam: During the time I served in Massachu- 
setts, I received requests to act as a sponsor-of the national 
organization. I accepted. I was invited subsequently to be- 
come a member of the board of directors. I did not accept 
that invitation. I was invited to certain other service which | 
did not accept, and subsequently resigned, not only from the 
Massachusetts Council itself, when I moved to New York, 
but also from the National Council itself. 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Clardy: I did not get the dates clearly, Witness 
Maybe counsel can tell me. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. I was elected a chairman of the 
Massachusetts Council of American-Soviet Friendship on 
April 6, 1943. I mentioned 1942 a moment or two ago. I am 
sorry. I was looking at the first approach by an individual 
and had his date in mind. 

Rep. Clardy: That caused me to ask the question be 
cause I was not sure whether I was incorrect or you were. 
That was the beginning date, and when was the end? 

Bishop Oxnam: In August, 1943, I resigned the Chair- 
manship and told the group that I would not have accepted 
the post had I known it intended to undertake a financial 
appeal. In December, 1945, it says in this record—I think 
that date was 1946; I believe this was a typographical error- 
I found that my name was being continued and _ honorary 
chair. I was then a resident of New York, having gone there 
in 1944. I wrote them pointing that out and requesting tha 
be discontinued. 

Rep. Clardy: You have the letter here? 

Bishop Oxnam: You mean my letter? 

Rep. Clardy: That you wrote to them. 
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Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir, I can produce those letters 
if you wish. ; 

Rep. Clardy: Thank you, you have answered my question. 

Mr. Kunzig: You say you resigned because they were 
undertaking a financial appeal? 

Bishop Oxnam: Not solely because of that. I stated 
that if I had known that this organization was going to involve 
raising of money and so on, that I could not have given the 
time to do it. That was the point that I had in mind. 

Rep. Walter: Bishop, who asked you to join the Massa- 
chusetts organization? 

Bishop Oxnam: I will be glad to read from a record 
that I have here, sir. 

Rep. Walter: That is in the record, so don’t bother. 
J have not seen the record. 

Bishop Oxnam: I do not think it is in this record. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, I wish to say for the rec- 
ord that the— 

Rep. Walter: I would like to have an answer to that 
question. 

Mr. Kunzig: Pardon me, sir. 

Bishop Oxnam: On November 19 Professor Dirk J. Struik, 
| think his name is— 

Rep. Clardy: S-t-r-u-i-k? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, wrote suggesting that an organization be formed, 
“To promote Soviet-American friendship both during wartime 
and in the period of postwar reconstruction. A better mutual 
understanding of the two great peoples is not only necessary 
for victory, but is also a prerequisite for a lasting peace.” 

Rep. Walter: Who is Professor Struik? 

Bishop Oxnam: He was a professor in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; a professor, I believe, of mathe- 
matics. | had never met him before. When he extended the 
invitation, I asked my secretary to phone the Massachusetts 
Institute. They told me that he was a distinguished professor 
of mathematics. I believe they said he was a Dutchman. 

Rep. Walter: What has happened to him? 

Bishop Oxnam: I do not know what has happened to 
him. I believe he has been indicted, if I recall correctly, in 
Massachusetts in connection with some subversive matters. 

Rep. Kearney: Is he indicted, Bishop, in connection 
with any espionage work— 

Bishop Oxnam: Frankly I do not know. I have had no 
touch with him at all, and during the days there I suppose 
I met him a half-dozen times. 

Rep. Walter: The fact of the matter is, this profes- 
sor was a Russian spy, was he not? 

Bishop Oxnam: I do not know that, and frankly do not 
believe it. I have seen nothing—I mean, I just don’t know 
anything about it, sir, except what I have read in the news- 
papers. 

Mr. Kunzig: May I state something for the record, Mr. 
Walter, at this point? 

Rep. Walter: I don’t want to interrupt. Go ahead. 

Mr. Kunzig: I should like to state for the record that Dirk 
]. Struik has been identified as a Communist Party member 
by Herbert Philbrick, the FBI undercover man, in public hear- 
ings before this committee July 23, 1951; by Dr. William T. 
Martin, a former Communist, head of the mathematics de- 
partment at MIT who appeared in public hearings before 
this committee April 22, 1953; by Isador Amter, another 
former Communist, who is a professor at MIT who testified 
here April 22, 1953; and finally also by Dr. Norman Levinson, 
a former Communist, who appeared before this committee 
and who is also a professor at MIT and who appeared here 
April 23, 1953. They are official identifications, sir, of 
Dirk J. Struik. 

Bishop Oxnam: That is quite all right, but you are 
dealing with my relationship to this organization, it seems 
to me, and I tried to answer what my relationship was, and 
lam of the opinion that that organization rendered patriotic 
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service at a time when Russia was an ally. I would have had 
nothing to do with it whatsoever if I had thought in any way 
that it had any other intention. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, also for the record, the Nation- 
al Council of American-Soviet Friendship was cited as Com- 
munist by Attorney General Tom Clark in letters to the 
Loyalty Review Board, 1947 and 1948, and by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities in its report of March 
29, 1944, as early as 1944, and by the California Committee 
on Un-American Activities in 1948. 

Rep. Walter: Bishop, who invited you to join the national 
organization? 

Bishop Oxnam: The invitation, I think, was a form invita- 
tion signed by Mr. Corliss Lamont; that is my recollection, sir. 

Rep. Walter: Corliss Lamont? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kunzig: Bishop— 

Bishop Oxnam: I am just wondering—I realize the impres- 
sion that is being created here, Mr. Chairman, by this kind 
of procedure. I could read at this moment into the record, if 
you will allow me, a statement by General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower to the National Council of this organization dated 
November, 1945, which reads: 

“American-Soviet friendship is one of the cornerstones’— 

Rep. Velde: Just a minute, Bishop. I think we have been 
overly fair in granting you the privilege of making a state- 
ment. 

Rep. Doyle: Mr. Chairman, I object to that ruling by the 
Chairman. I think this witness ought to be privileged to read 
that statement by the President of the.United States. 

Rep. Velde: All right. 

Bishop Oxnam: This was a message to the National Council 
dated November, 1945, from then General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower: 

“American-Soviet friendship is one of the cornerstones 
on which the edifice of peace should be built. To achieve 
this friendship nothing is more important than mutual 
understanding on the part of each of the institutions, tradi- 
tions and customs of the other. As an American soldier and 
lover of peace I wish your Council the utmost success in the 
worthy work it has undertaken.” 

Mr. Chairman, my relationship, I trust, was of similar 
nature and similar spirit. 

Rep. Velde: Certainly you should introduce anything that 
you want to, but my request was that you answer the ques- 
tions that were put to you by counsel as-closely to the subject 
matter as possible. 

Bishop Oxnam: I will try to do so, sir. 

Rep. Velde: In connection with the various organizations 
and so forth for the orderly decorum and procedure. 

Rep. Kearney: Mr. Chairman, do I understand that you are 
ruling that the statement just read by the Bishop is not going 
in the record? 

Rep. Velde: No, no, certainly not. The statement certainly 
should be in the record. 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman, may I address a question? 

Rep. Velde: All right. 

Rep. Clardy: Bishop, as I understand it, you were asked 
into the organization by Professor Struik without knowing 
anything about his background or his Communist connection, 
as I get it? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Clardy, when he came to see me or 
wrote this letter, I had never heard of him. I did the only 
thing, I think, that a person would normally do. I did have 
my secretary phone the university to find out who he was. 
The answer was the answer I reported a few moments ago 
There is sometimes an assumption that you make many times 
in these organizations, sir. I suppose we met a tew times. I do 
not know the man, and if it be he is involved, as has been 
suggested here, I regret the association far more than I can 
express. 

Rep. Clardy: I am sure you do, but the point | am trying 
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to get at is, you associated with him to some extent at least, 
but nothing that he did or said alerted you to the fact that he 
was a Communist, as we have since discovered, did it? 

Bishop Oxnam: No, sir, if he had— 

Rep. Clardy: The reason I am raising that point, Bishop, 
is this You did associate with him for some time, and the 
fact that he was engaged in some activities that were contrary 
to the best interests of the nation even to you did not become 
apparent. I am suggesting that merely in pointing out that 
there is something that this committee has a duty to perform. 
We discovered it. I am sorry that we did not discover it before 
you had that association because I am sure you would not 
have associated with it had you known it. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you, sir. 

Rep. Velde: Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kunzig: Sir, I am puzzled here in one respect. You 
stated that you were active in this group, in the National 
Council, and in the Massachusetts Council, and you stated 
that in your reply published in a daily newspaper here in 
Washington, and yet in 1946 in the Knoxville Journal, is 
published a letter which you wrote to a Reverend Cooper in 
which you had been accused of being a member of these 
various organizations, among which was the one we are now 
discussing, and your answer at that time was, “As a matter 
of fact, I never belonged to the organizations mentioned 
excepting the American Civil Liberties Union, and know 
nothing about most of them.” 

I just do not quite understand how you could say that you 
never belonged when you were talking in 1946, and in 1953 
you say you did. 

Bishop Oxnam: I can explain it very easily, Mr. Kunzig. 

Mr. Kunzig: Good. 

Bishop Oxnam: I receive from 50 to 100 letters every day. 
It is something of a chore to answer them every morning. 
I have been plagued through the years by these lists that 
have come in from Mrs. Dilling, from the Council of Christian 
Laymen and the like, asking, “Do you or do you not be- 
long to this or the other?” This minister, minister of the Metho- 
dist Church, wrote me a letter because I was announced 
to speak to the Tennessee State Teachers Association at 
Knoxville. Some evangelist there whom I do not know had 
protested my coming, and I think had even gone so far 
as to try to organize what he called “Keep Oxnam Out of 
Town” clubs. 

Rep. Clardy: I did not hear that. 

Bishop Oxnam: “Keep Oxnam Out of Town” clubs. 

Rep. Scherer: You say that was a Methodist minister? 

Bishop Oxnam: No, I say that was an evangelist who did 
this. No Methodist minister would do that, sir. I was going 
there to see Mr. David Lilienthal, my friend at the TVA, 
and this letter came with a list of them. I dictated an an- 
swer, and I am very sorry; I made a mistake in that. I said—I 
think it reads there—that as a matter of fact I never belonged. 
Is that not what the statement is—I never belonged to any of 
these organizations except the American Civil Liberties 
Union? 

Mr. Kunzig: Yes. 

Bishop Oxnam: Now, as a matter of fact, there were two 
or three organizations there to which I had belonged. I noted 
that within a few days. I wrote that minister and made a cor- 
rection to read that I do not belong to any of these organi- 
zations except the American Civil Liberties Union, and that 
was the way the matter rested. I went there, and you may 
have noticed that two-page spread which the editor put in 
his paper after I had spoken to the teachers, and if you will 
note the reproductions. that are there to evidence subversive 
activities, they include the Commission on World Peace of the 
Methodist Church. 

He even includes this appendix IX which I believe the 
committee itself has withdrawn, and notes where I am listed 
in it, and if you will note the others there, I have nothing more 
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to say except to say I made the proper correction to the 
minister, and I think that should close the matter. 

Rep. Clardy: May I make a remark? Bishop, I can see Cop. 
gressmen are not the only ones who make those kinds of 
mistakes. 

Bishop Oxnam: It is an embarrassing thing when one dogs 
Mr. Clardy, and I am apologizing for it. 

Rep. Velde: The Chair recognizes Mr. Jackson. 

Rep. Jackson: Bishop, I realize a considerable period of 
time has elapsed since your communication with the gentle. 
man at Knoxville. Do your files contain those letters which 
might be incorporated— 

Bishop Oxnam: I wish they did, Mr. Jackson. I have moved 
and when a bishop moves he usually has a very large file to 
deal with. If you receive 50 to 100 letters a day, you are 
dealing with 25,000 letters a year, perhaps, and in five years 
it is an immense file. When I left Boston I cleared those files 
keeping the matters that had to do with character problems 
and property and the like. Similarly when I left New York 
I hoped I had this file. I found that I did not. I telephoned 
this minister, and I asked him—or rather, I had my secretary 
telephone him and ask him if he had these letters. He said he 
did have the Jetters and would send them to me. He sent one 
of them. I phoned him again and asked for the other. He tells 
me he will try to find the other, and I hope to be able to make 
it a matter of record. 

Rep. Jackson: If you do receive them, would vou be kind 
enough to let the committee have them? 

Bishop Oxnam: I would be very happy to, sir. 

Mr. Kunzig: You undoubtedly know that the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship grew out of Friends 
of the Soviet Union, another cited organization by the At 
torney General of the United States of America, and that 
came originally from Friends of Soviet Russia. another 
one of these organizations. Do you recall whether, as is 
stated in the Los Angeles Times—I am going back now 
to Thursday morning, April 26, 1923—do you recall whether 
you spoke— 

Rep. Velde: The Chair has previously announced that we 
cannot in the ordinary course of business tolerate any out- 
breaks or any disturbance or approbation or disapproval of 
anything that the witness or the counsel or anyone says. 
I would appreciate the co-operation of the audience in that 
respect. As I said before, you are guests of the Congress, and 
we would appreciate an orderly meeting so that we might 
proceed with the most dispatch possible. 

Mr. Kunzig: Do you recall whether you presided and spoke 
August 30, 1922, at a meeting in Blanchard Hall out in 
Los Angeles, called by the Friends of Soviet Russia, to 
raise funds for the Russian Independent Corporation, and 
so forth and so on? 

Bishop Oxnam: Would you be good enough to show me 
your photostat there? 

Mr. Kunzig: Surely. I hand you a document marked Oxnam 
Exhibit 6. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir, I have a copy of that here. I wil 
file with the committee from this record—which happens to 
be a bound record of the year 1923, when I was young and 
was foolish enough to run for the Board of Education in the 
City of Los Angeles—I am wiser now, and I do not think a 
minister should do that anyway, but I did not know better 
at the time. I ran for the Board of Education. It was rather 
a bitter campaign. I therefore have a complete record. In 
this record will be the original clipping from the Los Angeles 
Times and a letter written the next day protesting what | 
thought to be a very vicious use of my name. I never at- 
thorized my name for that meeting. I did not appear at thal 
meeting. I therefore did not speak at that meeting. I had 
nothing whatsoever to do with that meeting, and I will be 
glad to show that to the counsel, or if you wish to take the 
time, I will find the letter and read it. which was addressed 
to the Los Angeles Times the day following. 
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Rep. Velde: Bishop, in order to save time and proceed ina 
regular manner, the committee will take—if it is satisfactory 
with you-your information under advisement and _ insert 
the pertinent parts in the record, aby 

Bishop Oxnam: I will appreciate it, sir, or I can find it 
shortly here. nay 

Rep. Clardy: May I inquire one question? 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Clardy: Did your letter of protest find its way into the 
Times also, or do you have merely the copy of the letter 
itself. 

Bishop Oxnam: I have the copy, and I cannot answer your 
frst question, Mr. Clardy. The Los Angeles Times reprinted, 
| think, two long letters addressed to it during the campaign; 
[think one because the Times was of the opinion that what 
had been stated was libelous, and it therefore did reprint 
the letter in its entirety. However, I cannot answer specifically 
on this without checking it at the moment. 

Rep. Clardy: You could give us an approximate date so we 
could run it down in the Library of Congress. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, I can give you exactly the date, sir; 
in fact, Mr. Kunzig has the date on the photostat there. 

Rep. Clardy: We have the date of the original. I was think- 
ing of any possible subsequent date. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kunzig: August 30, 1922. 

Bishop Oxnam: Is that ’22 or ’23? 

Mr. Kunzig: ’23. 

Bishop Oxnam: I think it is 1923 but I may be wrong. 

Mr. Kunzig: Your testimony is that you never were there 
and you never made any speech to this organization? 

Bishop Oxnam: That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kunzig: That is what we are here for today, to get the 
record straight now. 

Bishop Oxnam: Of course this has never been released in 
your files, in any of the releases that I have seen. This is 
something new to me as far as your files are concerned. Why 
this has been looked up recently, I don’t know. 

Rep. Velde: Well, Bishop, of course that is exactly what 
we are trying to do, to straighten out the files so that they 
conform to the facts of the particular case and that is the 
reason we appreciate your answering some questions and will 
appreciate your answering them, sticking as nearly as pos- 
sible to the questions. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you, sir. 

Rep. Doyle: May I ask, as a member of the committee, is 
this incident something about which there has been no 
release and about which the Bishop has had no previous 
information from the committee, or is it something about 
which he has had previous information from the committee? 
I would like to know that myself. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, as far as I understand it and as 
I discussed it with the Bishop some time ago, we tried to 
make it clear again and again and again in relation to the 
files and there are public files of the committee and then 
there are files of the committee with executive testimony 
or with confidential material in them which are not released 
to the public, all of which files were used by the committee 
in any interrogation of any kind of any witness who appears 
before this committee. 

Rep. Doyle: Well, I realize that, but I do not find it has 
ever come to my attention before. 

Mr. Kunzig: These files have been available, Mr. Chairman. 
Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman, may I mention that I have 
known about this and probably somewhere along the way the 
Bishop tossed a couple of bricks and I am glad to find that 
you did not. 

Rep. Jackson: I am confident that the Bishop has no ob- 
jection to answering any question to any material that may 
be related to the subject matter today. That is the only way 
that this matter is going to be resolved. If information which 
Was not contained in the public files is information which 
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might in the future at some time cause embarrassment, I 
think that we are in agreement, or at least I assume that we 
should be, on getting it straightened out at this time. 
Whether or not it was contained in the original report or 
not— 

Bishop Oxnam: Do you wish me to answer that, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Rep. Velde: May I ask you are you willing to answer ques- 
tions regarding any of these organizations that you belonged 
to in the past? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I came to get the files as re- 
leased corrected, but I am very eager to have anything 
that anybody can bring up at any time during my life that 
anybody thinks is necessary to be brought out so that that 
matter can be cleared up once and for all. It is extremely 
embarrassing, sir, to have these matters released and then 
reprinted by private agencies to the damage of one’s reputa- 
tion. Therefore my answer to you, sir, is of course. 

Rep. Velde: Certainly, and I am sure the committee are 
agreed that they want to thank you for your co-operation in 
that regard. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you. 

Mr. Kunzig: Before going on to another point, I offer Ex- 
hibits 3, 4, 5 and 6 in evidence. 

Rep. Velde: The exhibits will be admitted in the record. 

(The documents referred to, marked Oxnam Exhibits 3, 
4, 5, and 6 for identification, were received in evidence. ) 

Mr. Kunzig: I mentioned everyone, Mr. Chairman. (At this 
point Bishop Oxnam conferred with Mr. Parlin.) 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, in the matter of my last 
statement, I have just conferred with niy counsel and we may 
request any information concerning items that were to be 
brought up here that were not in the record so that one 
could be prepared. It so happens I am prepared on this par- 
ticular matter. If a matter should be brought up on which I 
have no records here, I should like to have the privilege 
of bringing in the matter. 

Rep. Walter: What possible bearing can certain of these 
matters have on what we are doing here today? 

Rep. Velde: I think we can answer that question. We are 
attempting to straighten out the record for the Bishop at 
his request and anything that is favorable or unfavorable 
or that reflects what we are doing at the present time in the 
operation and the organization of Congress, and certainly 
it should be in the record. Is there objection to placing this 
material in the record? 

Rep. Moulder: I reserve the right to object to this. The wit- 
ness has not identified the exhibit and has not made any 
comment or identification of it. He has not testified as to the 
exhibits. 

Bishop Oxnam: Were you speaking to me? 

Rep. Moulder: I was speaking to counsel and the chairman. 

Rep. Frazier: May I inquire whether there is anything in 
question in these exhibits? 

Rep. Velde: Will counsel please explain the exhibits? 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, I feel the exhibits should go 
into the record because otherwise the testimony of the wit- 
ness, the question and the answer, will be applying to certain 
documents which will not be present. The whole thing is 
necessary in order to make a full picture of it. I have already 
every single answer which the Bishop has made in toto ver- 
batim already in the record. So I feel it is necessary to have 
the entire picture in the record and we are discussing a 
document which the Bishop feels is wrong and his testimony 
will be in relation to that document. Otherwise, the testimony 
will be remiss in that respect. 

Rep. Moulder: My point is that we should hand the ex- 
hibit to the witness and then question him. 

Rep. Velde: I think he has already questioned the witness 
regarding these exhibits. 

Mr. Kunzig: You are, of course, perfectly free to say any- 
thing on these exhibits. We have discussed them before. 
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Rep. Velde: Is there objection to the admission of these 
documents? If not; they will be received in evidence as Ex- 
hibits 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

Mr. Kunzig: I want to turn to the Arts, Sciences and Pro- 
fessional Council of the Progressive Citizens of America, the 
Arts, Sciences and Professional Council of the Progressive 
Citizens of America. These. as I know vou realize, are all the 
various groups and citations which have appeared in these 
files and so we will take them up and discuss them and get 
your viewpoints and get the record clear. 

Bishop Oxnam: I had hoped that you were going to deal 
with the item to which I had referred. 

Mr. Kunzig: I have here a document marked Oxnam Ex- 
hibit Number 7. It is a clipping from the Daily Worker en- 
titled “Leaders in Arts and Sciences Hit Pix Purge,” and also 
one marked from the San Francisco Chronicle entitled “Vic- 
tim Firings Censorship PCA Warns.” I will pass these-over to 
you to examine. They are marked for identification. 

That was in the mimeographed report which you filed in 
answer in the public press. but you never commented upon 
that or never answered that, so we wanted to get that in, to 
give you that opportunity here today. 

The organization has been cited by the California Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a new and broader Com- 
munist front for the United States, formed in September 
1946. Five other signers of that letter are identified as 
Communists. 

Bishop Oxnam: I haven't heard a question. Excuse me. 

Mr. Kunzig: The question is were you associated with those 
groups in any way, and would you explain it so our records 
would be clear. 

Bishop Oxnam: I have no recollection of any association 
with that group whatsoever because you will remember that 
meeting that was at the Waldorf and so on. Is that the same 
organization? I can’t keep track of these. There are so many 
of them. My recollection is that I have had no association 
with this organization at any time. 

Mr. Kunzig: No association at any time? 

Bishop Oxnam: It isn’t quite clear in my mind what he is 
talking about. This citation comes from these different com- 
mittees. 

Rep. Frazier: We are unable to determine from counsel’s 
question as to what organization the Bishop is being charged 
with being a member of. 

Rep. Velde: Will counsel repeat the question? 

Mr. Kunzig: I will repeat the question. I know the acoustics 
are very bad. The organization known as the Arts, Sciences 
and Professional Council of the Progressive Citizens of 
America. 

Rep. Velde: Is the gentleman able to hear? 

Rep. Frazier: Yes. 

Bishop Oxnam: What article? Is that article in the Wash- 
ington Post? 

Mr. Kunzig: I don’t think you covered it in the article. 

Bishop Oxnam: Then it wasnt in the file. 

Mr. Kunzig: Yes, it is. 

Bishop Oxnam: Would you indicate which one? I have 
most of them here and I haven't seen that. In any case, I 
have no recollection of being associated with that organiza- 
tion and I remember an organization. it seems to me, of a 
similar name that held some conference in the Waldorf-As- 
toria. I knew that that was Communist related and had noth- 
ing to do with it whatsoever. 

Rep. Jackson: Might I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Rep. Velde: Yes. 

Rep. Jackson: I am not quite clear in what the association 
was alleged to have been. What was the nature? Was it a 
meeting? Was it a forum, or just exactly what was it? 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Jackson, it was a letter signed by a group 
of people sponsored by this organization, and one of the 
signers of the letter included, as it says here, “Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam.” It appears in that context. 
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Rep. Jackson: What was the date? 
Mr. Kunzig: The date of the quotation of it is December l,j 
1947. 

Rep. Jackson: As I understand, Bishop, you have no reggl. 
lection of that? 

Bishop Oxnam: I have no recollection at all and if the chair 
will not think me violating the rules, it is precisely this which 
troubles me. This kind of thing gets into these files and with. 
out having been verified or checked, it goes out. I have no 
recollection of any association with that whatever. 

Rep. Frazier: I submit the counsel submit it to the Bishop 
and let him see it. 

Mr. Kunzig: He already has it. 

Rep. Velde: In the files that we have are reports which are 
already public information. Any citizen can file them. Your 
name was mentioned in a newspaper article, which is public [ 
information, and what we wanted to know is whether or not 
the newspaper article is correct in listing. you as a sponsor of 
this group. 

Bishop Oxnam: The only way I can answer is that this is a | 
quotation from the Daily Worker. Personally, I do not think § 
the Daily Worker is good authority for anything. But however 
that may be, it is a clipping from a Boston paper dated July |) 
17, 1943, a meeting that I was alleged to have attended, | 
Actually, I was not there at all. I was listed as being there y 
because my name was related to a committee. It so happens [ 
it is the late Secretary Tobin welcoming two representatives d 
who visited from Russia during the war. Whether | happened 7 
to have been there or not, the date is important. I was not. 7 
But I am listed as though I were there and it seems to me that [7 
the date, the purpose there—these are all pertinent, but when | 
these are released in blanket form this way, an individual 7 


can, and frankly I think you know he has been damaged be. L 
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cause people think you are associated with the organizations 
that you may or may not have been associated with. 

Rep. Velde: Of course, a lot of us feel that we are, by list- 7 
ing our names in the Daily Worker, damaged. A lot of us 
have been so damaged. I think we all recognize the Daily 
Worker is a Communist organ, but what we are trying to dois 


-to clear the record and find out whether the things that the | 


Communist organ says are true, and I want to repeat to you 
again the Daily Worker is a public SoUmpaper and is available f 
to anyone who asks for it. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, was this reported by another 
newspaper? Did you have two documents there or simply the 
one from the Daily Worker? Was the San Francisco Chronicle 
another one? 

Mr. Kunzig: The San Francisco Chronicle also carried the 
story, sir. f 

Rep. Clardy: At the same date? 

Mr. Kunzig: December 2, under a date line of Washington, } 
December 1. 

In any case, I think the Bishop has made clear his posi- 
tion in this. 

I would like to go to the American League Against War 
and Fascism and the American Friends of the Chinese People. § 
Now, the Daily Worker of September 24, 1937, contains an 
article about a meeting to be held at Madison Square Garden 
and this meeting was held under the auspices of the American 
League Against War and Fascism and the American Friends 
of the Chinese People. It lists Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam as 
a sponsor of the meeting. I believe your reply to that was 
that you never sponsored any such meeting, is that correct? 

Bishop Oxnam: That is correct. The League Against Wat 
and Fascism was one of the organizations started about the 
time they were talking about a united front. I knew what 
the united front was. In a syndicated article that went all 
over the Middle West, I wrote concerning the united front 
in 1935. I had no association with the American League 
Against War and Fascism and never belonged to it and natv- 
rally would not sponsor it. It is true I did know Ambassador 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Small spaces seem bigger. long drives seem shorter 





\ \ rity o “ i , 
with LIYESOTO Full Power Steering ! 


rue next time you brace vourself 
| for that tug of war called park- 
ing, remember this: In a DeSoto, it’s 
child’s play. “Hydraulic muscles” do 
the work of turning—the very instant 
you nudge the wheel. That’s Full 
Power Steering for you, and it makes 
parking as easy as dialing a phone. 

And on the road it gives vou finger- 
light control. You take bumps and 
cross winds without shock or “wheel 


fight.” And in De Soto vou have the 
world’s most powerful engine de- 
sign, the 160 h.p. Fire Dome V-8 
that dissolves great distances, defies 
the steepest hills. 

But the greatness of De Soto isn’t 
measured simply by these features, 
impressive though they are, De Soto 
has been brilliantly engineered 
throughout. From Power Brakes to 
big scenic windows, from huge trunk 


(44% bigger) to sofa-wide, chair- 
high seats, this car is built to be a 
truly great motoring value. 

Every inch and every pound is 
money's worth in a De Soto. A ride 
will prove it. Try a Fire Dome V-8 
or Powermaster Six and see! 

De Soto Division, Chrysler Corp 
P.S. Ask about De Soto Airtemp Air 


Conditioning for your new car! 
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DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH Dealers present GROUCHO MARX every week on both RADIO and TV—(NBC networks). 

















Designed to wear well in industry 
with ALCOA ALUMINA 





These little thread and wire guides are made of Heanium,* 
a ceramic product of approximately 98 per cent ALCOA 
Alumina. Considered next hardest to the diamond, it 








guarantees maximum wear resistance even under severe 
operating conditions. For instance, where ordinary porce- 
lain guides gave out in 8 hours, Heanium guides have been 
in service a year or more. Conservative estimates rate 
Heanium’s hardness at 15 times that of porcelain, 7 times 
that of hard steel. 

This is typical of how ALCOA Aluminas are used to im- 
prove products and reduce manufacturing costs. These 
versatile aluminum oxides enable refractories to withstand 
higher temperatures and last longer . . . keep abrasive wheels 
cutting faster, longer, truer... improve the dielectric strength 
of insulators . . . increase thermal and mechanical shock 
resistance in glass and ceramic products. 

Your research department should be familiar with these 
high quality, uniformly pure ALCOA Aluminas. We have a 
great deal of interesting information that’s yours for the ask- 
ing. Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 701-H Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








* Reg. T.M., Heany Industrial Ceramic Corporation, New Haven, Conn. 
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_ Mao: The New 
: ‘His Arts—Poetry 


A new.gnd powerful figure ic.auicishinie ta tap 
man of world Communism. Mao Tse-tung, who led a _ - 
"  pdlieipendcaggadbag capone Sebo ost se 
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TOKYO 


> Mao Tse-tung, ruler of Red China, is 
assuming, many think, the stature of the 
world’s No. 1 Communist. In the Korean 
aftermath, Mao, moonfaced and_hard- 
handed, is asserting himself as an omi- 
5 nous personal force in the struggle be- 
tween East and West. 

Events have moved swiftly in China, 
a land never before given to rapid 
change. Only a few years ago, that coun- 
try was a firm ally of the United States. 
But Mao’s Chinese armies have just 
fought U.S. troops to a_ standstill in 
Korea. 

Five years back, Mao was a virtual fu- 
gitive, contemplating the future of Chi- 
nese Communism from his hideaway in 
ariver-bank cave. Now he is the 
master of 500 million people, 
whether they like it or not. 

In North Korea, Mao has 
more than 1 million soldiers. 
They were not there when the 
fighting began. His armed 
strength is a constant threat to 
Indochina and the riches of 
Southeast Asia. He is making a 
strong bid for a place in the 
United Nations, with important 
Western backing. 

The U.S. is firmly opposed 
to any concessions to Mao—rec- 
ognition, a U.N. ‘seat, new ad- 
vantages in Asia. But, in any 
Asian settlement, Mao must be 
recognized, for practical pur- 
poses, as a man who holds high 
cards and will play them with 
implacable will. 

He has weaknesses as well as 
strong points. The West now is 

teassessing him in the light of 
P his post-Korean position. He 
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emerges first of all as a highly complex per- 
sonality with many contradictory traits. 

Paradox. Mao Tse-tung combines the 
polish of the traditional cultured Orien- 
tal with the craftiness and guile of the 
modern Communist. He is an aesthete 
who has written essays on ancient Chi- 
nese art and a book on modern guerrilla 
warfare. He has penned sensitive poetry 
in the classic Chinese stvle—and death 
orders for thousands. 

He learned his Communism from read- 
ing Marx and Lenin. But he never has 
hesitated—although Moscow might frown 
—to abandon doctrinaire theories or adapt 
them to suit the peculiar needs of a 
revolution in China. 

Before Mao established his Govern- 
ment at Peiping in October, 1949, he al- 





MARXIST MAO WITH HIS PEOPLE 
... contented conqueror 


—Eastfoto 









—Eastfoto 


accessible to Western 
Interviews often lasted 
six hours or more. Mao and his caller 
would sit, sipping tea and munching 
peanuts, discussing a wide range of sub- 
jects—Mao usually asking fully as many 
questions as his interviewer. 

Mao is taller than the average Chi- 
nese. He has a high forehead topped by a 
shock of black hair. 
walks with a shuffle. His voice is high- 
pitched, his manner sometimes almost 
effeminate. He is a man ~ much per- 
sonal charm, compounded of a seeming 
gentleness, a nimble wit, an earthy hu- 
mor and the sophistication of a clear, 
powerful mind. 

He has made a fetish of simple dress, 
the common touch. He is humble, self- 
deprecating. Mao the scholar 
can speak proper Mandarin 
Chinese. But Mao the politician 
uses. pai-hua, the colloquial 
language of China. 

Few see Mao, any more, aside 
from his intimates. But he is be- 
ing deified among the Chinese 
people as a folk hero, a deliverer. 
Much in the Stalin manner, 
huge pictures of the Communist 
chieftain hang on the sides of 
buildings, are carried by parad- 
ers or appear in the press. The 
propaganda effort extends to the 
remote villages. 

Always inclined to obesity, 
Mao is said to have grown even 
fatter from the good eating that 
graces a conquerors table in 
Peiping. He has suffered in the 
past from tuberculosis, apparent- 
ly arrested, and is known to 
have a heart condition. Mao is 
60. There is no clear indication 

(Continued on page 52) 
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SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 
PROFESSIONAL AND COMMERCIAL 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. 


Write for specifications and literature. 


metal furniture since '97 <C> 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


173 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 128, Chicago 1 


Factories: Los Angeles * Michigan City, Ind. « Warren, Pa. « Walden, N. Y. * Galt, Ontario 


Showrooms: Chicago + Los Angeles * San Francisco » New York City * Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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Mao helped fo form 4 
China‘’s Communist Party... © 





















. 
; » but 
as to who his successor would be; only a i 

certain prospect of a struggle for power [ Nati 
such as now grips the Kremlin. Due 
Revolutionary. Mao learned rebellion val 
early in life. He was the son of what he effor 
calls a “middle peasant.” That is, his ff dks 
father had more land than was needed | its 
to supply his own family. There was than 
enough to eat, an opportunity for school. FF Peip 
ing. But Mao, looking about him, was ap je 
palled at the plight of the Hunan Proy. [% a de 
ince peasantry generally. he W 
He rebelled at working his father’s {¥ it w 
fields, ran away from home, tried a PF |ead 
hitch in the Army. Months were spent JR treat 
roaming China afoot, talking to the peas je Ri 
ants, sounding out the prospects of re. : penc 
volt. He acquired a grim hatred of the FF ence 
landlords and officials who oppressed the J war. 
peasantry by usury, taxes and crop Ff fork 
levies. f natic 
Mao was quick to cut his queue and 5 allia 
join the Sun Yat-sen rebellion against § of ic 
the Manchu dynasty. Then he spent sev- [}  M 
eral years in Peiping, working in the |i- f brea 
brary of the National University. The J But, 
job paid starvation wages, but gave him [9 neve 
almost unlimited opportunity for read- ty: 
ing. Marx thrilled him. He wanted stem. # 
er action than Sun was providing. ® peri 
In 1921, Mao helped to form the Chi- § 4 
nese Communist Party. It was linked fR have 
briefly with Sun’s movement, but, in fi ‘ 
1927, after Sun’s death, Chiang Kai-shek belic 
emerged on top and declared a war of FF Cus 
extermination on the Communists. The fy 
Communist reply was the organization he h 
of the Chinese Red Army. and 
Meanwhile, Mao was winning an im- f§ ©" 
portant victory within the party. Mos- Pi 
cow-trained members wanted a revolu- he 
tion based on the city proletariat. Mao ™™ 
insisted that, in an 85 per cent agricul {jg idea 
tural China, the peasantry should be j the 
basic. He won and, at 34, emerged as JJ vidu 
China’s top Communist. B® less! 
There were years of agitation and @ WY 
civil war. Mao fought a war of move @ "uo 
ment, of swift, hard-striking blows at the 
Nationalists (as he did later at the Japa- Com 
nese). Wherever his troops went, local | Chir 
soviets were established. Land holding @ © F 
were reapportioned. Peasants were give! bord 
a vested interest in the revolution. thro 
But the war went badly. In 1934 It 
Mao and his troops, cornered, broke to re 
through to march 5,000 miles, crossing at w 
rivers, mountains and deserts, to Shensi e 
Province. The march took a year. Ing °?P™ 
Shensi, Mao set up his headquarters ina § the 
cave overlooking the Yen River. M 
The Chinese Red Army cautiously Stali 
joined in the fight against the invading and 
Japanese, but did so with an eye to re am 
taining strategic advantages over the a 
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_, . He knows his country 
> but nothing about U. S. 
a Gj 
“y Nationalists. Then, with Japan con- 
quered, the U.S. tried to work out a 
nm WE calition Government for China. The 
¢ PE effort failed. Mao turned again upon his 
is old enemy Chiang. The U.S. withdrew 
d its support of Chiang. In a little more 
s W than a year, Mao was established at 
| J Peiping. 
» 1) Mao and Russia. Mao always has had 
a deep reverence for Stalin. But when 
he went to Moscow to formulate a treaty, 





it was as an equal, not as the puppet 
leader of a satellite nation. He was 


=> aw” 
fae 





it treated with respect. 

:- Russia and China remain mutually de- 
». J) pendent, experts say, and Mao’s depend- 
e BP ence has been increased by the Korean 
e P war. He badly needs Russian machinery 


p i for his industries. Russia needs a friendly 
) nation along its vast Asian frontier. The 
alliance is one of convenience as well as 
of ideology. 

Mao has traveled the length and 
. [2 breadth of China, much of it on foot. 
But, aside from his visit to Moscow, he 
never has been outside his native coun- 


> 
Sy Warnes 


oO 
Jhoy Sveti 


. try. Hence his foreign policies are based 

. @ on Marxist theory, unchecked by ex- 
® perience. 

i- — His Communist theories are said to 


df have given him a feeling that the capital- 
ist countries are essentially soft. Some 
believe that he attacked in Korea be- 
cause, according to Marx, the U.S. 
should have been a pushover. Obviously, 
he has much to learn in the foreign field 
and the possibility of serious blunders 
consequently is always present. 
Purposes. But Mao knows just what 
he wants. His revolution in China is 
aimed at the country’s ancient Confucian 
ideas and structure. He would dissolve 
the family system, subordinate the indi- 
is @ vidual to an all-powerful state, deal ruth- 
© lessly with any that might stand in the 
d @ way. A revolution, Mao says, is no invi- 
». @ tation to a banquet. 
e In the foreign field, he wants, next, a 
+ @ Communist Asia led by a Communist 
1 @ China, meaning led by Mao. He wants 
5; @ to push his revolution beyond Chinese 
borders and help crush capitalism 
throughout the world. 
4 It may take a year or two for China 
¢ @ ‘0 recover from Korea and reach a point 
¢ @ &t which Mao again can make trouble for 
si the West in Asia. But that time, in the 
in @ Pinion of those who know the man and 
a the situation, will come. 

Mao Tse-tung, aspiring to succeed to 
ly @ Stalin's role, as the Kremlin wrangles 
 @ and the emphasis of events shifts from 
e § Europe to Asia, is simply waiting for 
the opportunity that he is said to be sure 
will come. 
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Have a Safe Trip, Folks! 


You’ve awaited this trip with mounting excite- 
ment. Now, as you stow away the luggage and 
round up the family, you’re anxious to be off. 


— —— ee Remember, though, most roads were designed 
| —— 
= 


/- for yesterday’s traffic. You'll find narrow lanes, 
/ steep hills, sharp curves, short sight distances. 


Drive accordingly. Have a safe trip, folks! 


Wherever you go you'll be safest on concrete 







roads. At night light-colored concrete reflects 


Wham, — { 
Y = 


light. You can see farther so you get more time 
Yl NY = 
M = 


to act in case of danger. Dark-colored pavement 


j absorbs light. If you can’t see you can’t be safe! 


/ Concrete’s gritty, skid-resistant surface grips 





tires firmly, enabling you to stop fast in emer- 
gencies—even in the rain. Concrete’s low crown 
and freedom from ruts and washboard ripples 


spare you other driving hazards. 


Yes, night or day, rain or shine, you're safest 
on concrete. Your license fees, gas and other 
taxes pay for roads, so put safety first. Insist on 


the safety pavement, portland cement concrete. 


\ PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland 
cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 












Only Big Business can afford to finance 


some of our important technological advances 


It takes time, organized brain power and lots of money to develop 


new ideas and then get the public to accept them 


Look at the annual financial statement of any big steel or 
manufacturing company. You'll see an item that may be called 
‘additions and betterments”’. It runs into millions. It’s the cost of 
scrapping obsolete equipment and installing new, to make better 
things faster and cheaper. Everybody benefits. 


For 250 years, picking cotton was a back-breaking job. Inventors 
puzzled over machines to do it. One big company spent 40 years 
and 3 million dollars on research and engineering. Introducing its 
mechanical cotton picker, it spent another 2144 million educating 
farmers and improving the machine. It takes big companies with 
engineering talent and financial resources to do such long range work. 
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In the depth of depression, a big rubber company announced 
novel inner tube. It made blowouts impossible. The company in- 
vested millions in development. Sales came slowly at first and the 
operation ran in the red. It took years for this safety idea to catch on. 
It took vision, courage and money to establish this safer tire. 


Early television receivers had small glass picture tubes. Size was 
limited because tubes were difficult to make and expensive. Techni- 
cians thought larger, better, cheaper tubes could be made with steel. 
One company spent several millions perfecting a steel tube. Now a 
better set with a 21-inch screen costs less than the old 8-inch set 
of only five years ago. 


EW products and mass markets for them—no matter how good— 
seldom spring into being overnight. Many benefits we now take for 
granted won acceptance only after somebody spent fortunes on them. Big 


Business provides a vehicle for developing, financing and making available 
revolutionary new things that improve our living standards and advance 


REFRACTORIES 


our national and individual well being. 


This message is published in the interest of truth and understanding by 
a small business serving Big Business. We make refractories —materials 


needed to line basic open hearth and electric steelmaking furnaces. We 
know Big Business is necessary to a growing, improving world. 


Baste Refractones Incorporated e 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 
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IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 


Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


There's some alarm, some questioning, about the extent of people's debts 
these days. You keep hearing that screws are being tightened on easy credit, 
here and there. We checked around, got this on the general picture for you: 


INSTALLMENT BUYING. Things may not be So easy to buy on time, over the 
coming months, as they have been in the past. 

Furniture and appliance stores that a while back gave credit to almost any- 
body now are being more careful. Department stores are asking for more informa- 
tion from people opening up charge accounts. Banks are being more choosy on 
loans. And finance companies that buy installment "paper" from retailers are 
insisting that the retailers do more checking on people's ability to pay. 

You may have to pay more to buy on time; in spots, interest rates are up. 





USED CARS AND HOUSES. Some automobile-finance companies will not ad- 
vance credit on used-car models older than 1948. On more recent models, 
larger down payments and fewer months to pay is now their rule. 

Mortgages for home buying are a little harder to arrange. Some lend- 
ing agencies are asking bigger down payments, higher interest on poor risks. 
Credit of most kinds is still available, says the Federal Reserve 
Board. But you may have to shop around for it. And you'll find it more 

important now than ever to keep your credit rating good. 





HUNTING. Don't get the idea that relaxed baiting regulations just announced 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service permit you to use grain or salt to attract 
game birds to your gun muzzle. You can't. The new rules lift the ban on hunt- 
ing nearer than half a mile from a spot where feed has been put out. But old 
rules governing shooting within baited areas still hold. 


TAX SAVINGS. Last week we told you about a way to soften the tax blow on 
the profit from sale of your house. Here's another angle along the same line: 

You take part of the sale price as a down payment, part in installments. 
If the amount you receive the first year is more than 30 per cent of the sale 
price, you aren't permitted to spread the entire tax proportionately over the 
years in which you receive payments. But you can spread a part of it. Thus you 
may get into a lower tax bracket than if you reported the whole gain in a single 
year. Here's an example: 

You sell a house for $10,000 that cost you $5,000. You take $4,000 in cash 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


and a $6,000 note, payable over three years. At the time you get it, the note 
has a fair market value of, say, 75 per cent of its face value. You report that 
75 per cent as being received the first year, making your gain for tax purposes 
that year $3,500. Then, for each of the next three years, you are taxed on 

25 per cent of the $2,000 annual installments. 


CAR PRICES. You may be able to get a reduction on the price of a: poe 
car if you don't trade in an old one. We get reports that dealers in m: ee 


parts of the country now are willing to give $200 to $300 off the regul:: ey 
price on "straight sales." That's because used cars are getting harder + prem 


sell; dealers don't want to take in any more than they have to. 





AIR CONDITIONING. Requirements that must be met if you want to get a 
ernment-insured loan to buy an air-conditioner have now been set by the Fede:: 
Housing Administration. The unit must cool more than one room--usually the 
living room and one bedroom. It can't be located in the rooms cooled. And it 
must have a permanent system of ducts to carry the cold air. 





OLD-AGE BENEFITS. People are helping relatives get Government old-age 
benefits by "hiring" them for jobs around the house. Idea is to give them a job 
in domestic employment, which is covered py Social Security. Then they can pay 
Social Security taxes, become eligible for monthly pensions at age 65. 

The law says you can't do this for your mother, father, or Spouse. And 
now a new Internal Revenue Service ruling sets up points that will be looked 
into if you hire in-laws or other relatives. Among them: Whether you also claim 
the relative as a dependent for income tax purposes. What kind of work the 
relative did before taking a job with you. Whether you've hired domestics be- 
fore. And what kind of employment agreement was entered into. 





SHOTS FOR TRAVEL. The fact that the Public Health Service has put 
into effect a new type of immunization certificate for international travel 
doesn't mean your old one now isn't usable. It's still valid--and will be 
for as long as the inoculations shown on it hold good. 





GRASS RETARDERS. Here's a tip from the Government's Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try: Be cautious with the new hormone products that slow grass growth. 

They do keep you from having to trim lawns so often--applied, for example, 
along flower borders or between flagstones. 

But they aren't foolproof. Misuse can turn grass brown, even kill it. 

The hormone chemical is maleic hydrazide, a cousin to rocket fuel. 





GI INSURANCE. To answer a number of questions about veterans’ insurance: 
On discharge from service, a Korean-emergency veteran can apply for Government 
insurance to replace the $10,000 death benefit he had while in uniforn. 

The policy he gets will be term insurance. Premiums are low. 

Unlike World War II veterans' insurance, however, it doesn't pay dividends. 

Also, it doesn't build up cash values, can't be converted to other types of 
policy. If you want to get a policy that will be paid up after a number of 
years, or one that will provide a college education for your children, you'll 
have to get it through a private insurance company. 
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50% STRONGER ...15% LIGHTER fire 


hc 


se results When the load-carrying “filling” 
ordis made of ‘Dacron’. The high tenacity 


nd stretch resistance of **Dacron’”’ make 
Dhoses more flexible, easier to handle... 
actually permits one fire department to carry 
7% more hose. 


neil 


eeled by these mesh belts of nylon, which 

ion much greater resistance to matting and 
abrasion than belts formerly used. Nylon 
belts are not weakened by fruit acids ... and 
their longer life reduces costly downtime. 


40 TIMES AS MANY TOMATOES are. 


Man-made fibers 
increase efficiency 


ee» MAY CUT COSTS FOR YOU 


Today, industry is using Du Pont’s man- 
made fibers to improve products and proc- 
esses .. . increase efficiency . . . cut costs 
...in an amazing variety of ways. As basic 
raw materials for industry, these versatile 
fibers may answer a production problem 
for you, or help to make your product 
better—just as they’ve done in the ex- 
amples shown here. 

Each of Du Pont’s man-made fibers— 
nylon, acetate, ““Cordura’’, ““Orlon’’, and 


“‘Dacron”’—offers a unique combination 
of properties. Each is uniform as only a 
fiber made by man can be. Each deserves 
your detailed investigation. 
Check your own processes and products 
. see which of Du Pont’s man-made 
fibers can cut your costs... improve your 
products. Write us for full information, 
describing the uses you have in mind. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 
2520-N, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING,..THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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LOWER COST...LONGER LIFE of these 
filter bags made of “‘Orlon”’ increase the effi- 
ciency of a smoke-filter system in a smelting 
plant. Superior strength and acid resistance 
of ‘‘Orlon” multiply service life of filter bags 
2/4 times. 
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5 TIMES THE SERVICE LIFE of conventional 
belting! That’s what engineers report for this 
chipper belt, used in a giant log-grinding 
machine. Sinewed for strength with Du Pont 
“Cordura”, the belt stands up under repeated 
violent shocks ... has minimum stretch... 
yet costs no more. 
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FIBERS TO 
_ FIT INDUSTRY’S 
NEEDS 


NYLON 


High strength wet ond dry; 
elastic, shock- resistant, high 
flexibility. Resists deteriora- 
tion from oils, alkalies. Tough, 
durable, lightweight. High 
abrasion resistance. 


CORDURA* 
high tenacity rayon 


High strength with low cost, 
low bulk; high resistance to 
stretch; resistance to heat. 
This high tenacity rayon has 
toughness, good durability 
ond flexibility. 


ORLON* 


acrylic fiber 


_Dimensionally- stable; strong 


wet and dry; low moisture 
absorption; resistant to sun- 
light, mildew and weather 
exposure. High resistance to 
acids and other solvents. 


DACRON* 


polyester fiber 
High strength wet ond dry; 


Sedrameli g heat resist e; 





good chemical resistance; 
stretch resistance; good elec- 
trical insulating properties. 
Withstands abrasion, flexing. : 


*DU PONT TRADE-MARK 
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Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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The Communists score against 
the U.S. on the economic front. 

They are selling more goods 
abroad, getting more of the stra- 
tegic things they need. 

This “cold war” tactic also 
pays off for the Communists in 
friction among Western nations. 


Trade, the Russians believe, be- 
comes their best weapon in the “cold 
war, now that the guns in Korea 
have been stilled. 

From London to Tokyo—but not in 
Washington—Communist emissaries are 
patiently repeating a promise of ex- 
panded trade, first voiced at the Moscow 
Economic Conference over a year ago. 

They say, in effect: “You can do busi- 
ness with us. We'll buy your surpluses. 
We'll sell things vou need. This trade 
will end your ‘dollar gap.’ You won't 
need Uncle Sam’s charity any 

Many deals are being made by the 
Russians and their satellites, using this 
sales approach. Argentina, France, West- 


more.” 











NEW SOVIET LINE: 
CAN DO BUSINESS 


ern Germany and Greece are a few of 
the countries that signed pacts with Com- 
munists in recent weeks. 

Throughout Europe and Asia, business- 
men are eager for more business with 
Communist nations. Communists are 
banking on this urge. They said so in a 
statement just issued by the Malenkov 
regime: “. . . bourgeois countries must 
trade with Russia. They know that with- 
out some form of economic mutual rela- 
tions, their decay will progress .. .” 

Here’s what that means, as U.S. offi- 
cials size up Communist strategy: 

Expanded trade, the Communists 
hope, will work like a magnet. They 
hope to pull non-Communist countries 
away from each other. As business with 
the Communist area grows, it will seem 
more important. There will be competi- 
tion and argument over it. 

Rivalry exists already over trade with 
Red China. There is hard feeling between 
the U.S. and other non-Communist 
countries over U.S. efforts to discourage 
such traffic. 

The Communists also think their trade 
magnet will draw them more strategic 
materials to build up industry and war 


“YOU 
WITH US! 


The United Nations ban op 
“strategic” exports to China may be 
lifted. Rules limiting such coods for 
other Communist countries may be ye. 
laxed, the Russians figure. 

If not, a bigger volume of gov ds would 
tend to cover up “strategic” items: ag 
trade grows, the problem of checking 
each shipment also grows. 

Is Communist trade important enough 
to have this pull on the free world? 

Russia alone would be a weak magnet, 
Her imports, as shown in the chart on 
this page, were relatively small before 
World War II. She then accounted for 
less than 2 per cent of the » s trade, 
In physical volume, she now buys less 
from the free world than then. 

But the Soviet bloc, including China, 
is a sizable trading group. Countries now 
behind the Iron Curtain did about 16 per 
cent of world trade in 1938. 

Since World War II, the free world, 
especially Japan and Western Europe, 
have lost some of their trade in those 
countries. Russia, until recently. made 
the satellites trade more in the bloc. less 
outside. The Korean war temporarily te- 
duced trade with Communist China. 


potential. 


How Big a Prize 
Is Russian Trade? 





In the last prewar year (1938)—these were the imports 


Russia bought goods worth. ....... $395,000,000 
U.S. bought goods worth. ....... $1,950,000,000 


Communist empire bought goods worth $1,929,000,000 


Free nations bought from each other . $10,155,000,000 


Note: Figures are ler present area of Russia — Communist empire includes satellites 
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Now, as the Russians realize, there is 
a desire to move back into that market. 
From it, Japan and Europe hope for food 
and raw materials they would otherwise 
have to buy with dollars. They also want 
outlets for things that haven’t been selling 
too well elsewhere. The French want 
to sell more perfume oils and wines. The 
British want to sell more textiles and 

achinery. 

— the Communists can’t be counted 
on for many things the U.S. has been 
supplying: machine tools, other industrial 
equipment, certain metals, food, cotton, 
aviation gasoline and, of course, weapons. 

So trade with the Soviet bloc, even as 
it increases, is not likely, according to 
economists here and abroad, to wipe out 
the “dollar gap” or eliminate the demand 
for U.S. aid. This aid may run around 
§ billion dollars this fiscal year, three 
times the total amount of goods the 
Communists are now selling outside their 
own market. 

Communist trade, therefore, is a mar- 
ginal factor, important because it seems 
to offer markets for shaky industries. 

Communist trade grows. Russia last 
year bought 441 millions’ worth of goods 
from non-Communist countries, up from 
956 millions in 1950. Russian exports to 
the free world rose to 461 millions from 
252 millions in the same period. 

Trade between free and satellite coun- 
tries also grew in 1952, but more slowly 
than Russia’s trade. China, in 1952, got 
less from the free world than the year 
before; now, according to U. S..experts, 
her imports are increasing. 

The Communist objective of getting 
vital materials is also being realized, at 
least in part. The Soviet bloc has been 
getting from other non-Communist 
sources many things the U.S., as part of 
its cold-war policy, refuses to ship. 

Communists are getting rubber from 
Ceylon, tin from Thailand and Malaya, 
machine tools and other industrial equip- 
ment from European producers, tin plate 
from Britain, lead from France and Iran, 
oil tankers from Denmark, iron and steel 
fom France, chemicals from Italy, 
France and Britain, aluminum from Swe- 
den, long-fiber cotton from Egypt. 

Non-Communist governments promise 
to ship only common types of industrial 
goods; they aim to withhold scarce, spe- 
cialized types. But smuggling goes on. 

Austrian companies, under Soviet con- 
trol, get strategic items and are suspected 
of passing some through the Iron Curtain. 
Industrial diamonds filter through Israel. 
The Italians recently arrested four men 
who smuggled aluminum and copper 
Wire to the Soviet bloc. 

Russians still have trouble getting 
much that they want. They offered one 
U.S. company, a producer of machinery 
for seamless pipe, a contract for its en- 
tire output for two years. The U.S. Gov- 
emment blocked that. Italian officials re- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Sate ! ... When you entrust 


your Compensation and other business 
insurance to an Employers MutualsTeam 
of specialists, you ‘“‘play safe.” Experi- 
ence has convinced our steadily increas- 
ing legion of policyholder-owners that 


these capable, company-trained team- 


mates handle insurance matters the way: 


the employer likes them handled... 
and that ‘‘Employers " 
Mutuals are good people 


to do business with!” 





The Employers Mutuals Team 


foe, EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
Home Ofc: Wenses, Wisconsin, OF WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory 





; RS 
Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group . EerUALs 
of 


Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. WAUSAU 
Fire-Extended Coverage-Iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. . 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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from Packaging Milk 
to Paving Marking | 


Bs 





Quincy 
DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s moving milk cartons 
from one packaging operation to 
another. ..or spraying paint stripes 
on paving...Quincy Compressors 
do a swift, efficient job of supplying 
compressed air. These are only two 
of hundreds of unique and everyday 
jobs performed by Quincy. 

Quincy builds the most complete 
line of air compressors in a variety 
of mountings for service stations, 
garages or for use as part of products 
requiring compressed air supply. 
Sizes range from | to 90 c.f.m. Sold 
and serviced by. a nationwide net- 
work of authorized automotive and 
industrial distributors. - 


WHAT'S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 

You'll want this 
book showing 

16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 
Write Dept. US-13. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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Special Report 





Soviet empire has set up a mutual-aid agency 
to divide export markets and fix prices .. . 


fused to let Russia have machinery for 
making ball bearings. 

In bargaining for such goods, the Com- 
munists promise better deals. They say 
they ll buy more nonstrategic things, such 
as citrus fruits from Italy, herring from 
Norway and Denmark, meat from Argen- 
tina, motion pictures and textiles from 
Britain. They also offer more things 
other countries need: more grain and 
timber for Britain, oil for Italy’ and Ar- 
gentina, industrial equipment for “un- 
derdeveloped” countries, coal, man- 
ganese, chrome and platinum for Euro- 
pean industry. 

Soviet offers like those are sometimes 
hard to nail down. Britain would take 
more grain than Russia sells her. Malay- 
ans were promised tractors and capital 
goods, but got caviar and British currency 
in payment for strategic rubber and tin. 

But Russia makes sacrifices to carry 
out deals that seem important. She ships 
Rumanian oil to Italy, though oil is scarce 
in Russia. She needs more scientific in- 
struments but spares a few of her own 
for Iran. She exports grain, despite hun- 
ger in Communist countries. 

So the plan to expand trade matters 
much to the Kremlin, is not just talk. 

To run the plan, the Communists have 
a highly secret group known as the Com- 
mittee for Economic Mutual Assistance. 
CEMA in turn takes orders from the So- 
viet Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

These officials crack down. When Ru- 
dolf Slansky and other Czechs were 
purged, one count against them was that 
of not following orders on trade. Ironical- 


ly, they were charged with trading tog 
much with the West, the thing Russig 
now promotes. 

Through CEMA, the Communists 
present a solid front. They don’t compete 
against each other in exporting. Th 
divide markets, fix prices. But, they say 
if Western nations ever gang up this way, 
Communist governments will _boyeott 
them. 

Importing is also covered by “mutual 
assistance,” Communist style. China gets] 
rubber from Ceylon, ships it to Russia, 
Russia makes tires for China. 

Thus, the Communist plan is highly 
organized and ruthless. Even so, foreign 
businessmen seem undismayed. 

Japanese traders want to sell to the 
Chinese things now embargoed: galvan 
ized iron, sulfa drugs, optical goods, 
steel plates, mining machinery, fishing 
vessels, trucks and Diesel engines. The 
Japanese House of Representatives has 
just voted for more trade with China, 

British officials also favor more trade. 
with China—and the rest of the Soviet 
bloc. Exports worth 10 million out of a 
42-million deal arranged by British busi | 
nessmen in Peiping have been approved, 

That deal shows what the Communists 
think will happen. Chinese orders were 
put in three groups: things the British 
Government now lets them have; things 
they expect when the U. N. ban is lifted; 
things they hope for when other controls 
on “strategic” trade are relaxed. 

Thus the Communists seem confident 
they can break the U.S. policy of r 
stricting trade with the Soviet bloc. 


RUSSIAN TIMBER LOADED FOR EXPORT 
To the Communists, trade is just another weapon in the “cold war’’ 
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YOUR PIPELINE 


10 BETTER LIVING 


—SEAMLESS 
STEEL TUBING 











SEAMLESS TUBE MILL at J&L's Aliquippa, Pa., Works. Here seamless steel 
pipe and tubing are produced to the highest standards of quality and strength. 


The drilling rig throbs at the well site. A 
300,000-lb. string of drill pipe twists several 
times on its own axis as the drill bites 10... 
12... 15 thousand feet underground, probing 
for gas or oil. 

The strain is terrific, but it’s the tough kind 
of job J&L seamless steel pipe is built for. 

Elsewhere, too, seamless pipe and tubing 
handle the tough jobs, channeling steam, 
chemicals, gas, oil and water — often under 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL 


PITTSBURGH 


extreme pressure—to serve the needs of home 
and industry. 

In the Seamless Pipe Mill at J&L’s Aliquippa 
Works, a seamless steel tube starts as a solid 
round heated billet. This billet is forced over 
a piercer to form a rough tube. Additional 
operations finish it to exact size—a length of 
pipe without seam or weld. 

It takes sound steel—a tradition at J&L— 
to do this job. 


CORPORATION 
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THE THREE CUTLER-HAMMER STARS x x x 





STAND FOR THREE NEW STANDARDS 


Installs easier 


The cost of installing motor control today is 
usually much more than the cost of the control 
equipment, often two to three times as much. 







Thus this new control offers large savings. \ 

s 

C 

<b sy k 

(Wo ” b it , 

»<( Works better i , 
Users say, "Nothing like this ever before.” 

Smooth, quiet operation with uniform response. n 

New adjustable overload protection lets motors it 

work harder with fewer nuisance interruptions. F 

s 

t 








Look for the three silver stars on the famous 





wy Lasié longer | 


Revises all existing ideas of long trouble-free '«» 
life in motor control. Cuts rate of wear to 
point that maintenance care and cost are vir- 
tually eliminated for 90% of all control uses. 


Cutler-Hammer nameplate; they identify the 
new spectacular Cutler-Hammer Yx yx 3X Motor 
Control. These three stars stand for three en- 
tirely new standards in motor control satisfac- 
tion and value. yx 1... Easier, faster, lower 
cost installation any electrician can readily f | 
prove. > 2... Time-saving, trouble-saving, Ry (7 o £ il os 
cost-cutting better performance which any test if AR 
will confirm. vy 3...Amazingly longer life com 1! 
due to advanced engineering features anyone gst I { 
can understand. Compare it by features and T yé jt 
by performance. You too will say it is the finest pro 
control you know. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 






Order from your nearby 
Authorized Cutler-Hammer 
Distributor today. 


CUTLER-HAMMER ¥% % ¥% [ 
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INDUSTRIES‘ PAY RANGE WIDENS 


Some Give $41 Weekly More Than Others 


Truce in Korea finds factory 
workers better off than when war 
started. Pay envelopes now are 
averaging $72.04 a week. 

Workers gaining most have 
been those in industries already 
paying highest. Result: Pre-Korea 
gap widened still further. 

Wages, with overtime, have 
managed to keep ahead of rise 
in cost of living and taxes, but 
the margin is narrow. 


U.S. industrial workers, taking 
stock of their gains since Korea, find 
this situation: 

Wages in all industries are consid- 
erably higher than when war started 
in June, 1950. The average for work- 
ers in all manufacturing industries 
is $72.04 a week. That’s an increase 
of 22.5 per cent. 

But, the spread in wages between 
the highest and lowest-paying indus- 
tries is wider than it was before Ko- 
rea. This spread now is about $41 on 
the average. In June, 1950, workers 
in the highest-paid industries were 
averaging about $33 a week more 
than those in the lowest-paid groups. 

Purchasing power of the average 
worker is higher than it was in June, 
1950, despite a 12.5 per cent in- 
crease in the cost of living and an 
over-all increase in income taxes. On 
the average, a married worker with 
3 dependents is getting approxi- 
mately $1.50 a week more in net 
spendable income—after taxes and a 
cost-of-living adjustment. 

What is shown in latest official re- 
ports is that the best-paying jobs in in- 
dustry, so far as averages are concerned, 
are with companies engaged in making 
products from oil and coal. These in- 
clude petroleum refineries and concerns 
making coke and other petroleum and 
coal products. Average pay in this field, 
including overtime, is $88.97 a week. 
Mining of coal does not fall in this cate- 
gory, but wages in the coal mines aver- 
age about $79, or $9 a week more than 
in June, 1950. 

At the other end of the ladder is the 
tobacco industry, where wages are aver- 
aging $47.49 a week. The apparel in- 
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dustry, averaging $48.55, is almost as 
low. Leather and textiles also are near 
the bottom. 

When the industry groups are consid- 
ered separately, the biggest percentage 
increases show up in instruments, ma- 
chinery, ordnance and primary metals. 
They range from 24.5 to 28.5 per cent. 

The percentage increase runs from 
14 to 16 per cent, on the other hand, in 
tobacco, textiles, apparel, and printing 
and _ publishing. 

If measured by the actual amount of 
the increase, the top position goes to 
the primary-metal field. Workers here, 
on the average, get nearly $19 more 
each week than they did in June, 1950. 
This. group includes the steel industry 
as well as copper, lead and zinc mills. 
Weekly pay here is up to $85.48. 


Ordnance plants, making arms and 
ammunition for the Korean war, ex- 
panded employment and pay rolls at a 
rapid rate. The average weekly check 
here, before taxes, now is $79.46. In- 
creases totaled $17.56 a week in the 
three years. 

Third place in amount of increase goes 
to the machinery industry, excluding 
electrical equipment. Workers in_ this 
field get $83.10 a week, or $17.41 more 
than before Korea. 

Another high-pay area—transportation 
equipment—averages nearly $86 a week, 
but its net increase lagged behind some 
of the others. The rise was close to the 
national average. This group includes 
auto, railroad equipment, shipbuilding 
and aircraft manufacturing. 

(Continued on page 64) 








Wages Up $6 to $19 a Week 
Since Korea Fighting Started* 


All manufacturing 


Oil, coal products 
Transportation equipment, 
including autos, aircraft 


Primary metals, including 
steel and copper 


Printing, publishing 
Machinery, except electrical 
Ordnance 

Metal products 

Chemicals 

Instruments 

Paper 

Electrical machinery 
Stone, clay, glass products 
Lumber 

Food: products 

Furniture 

Textiles 

Leather 

Apparel 

Tobacco 


*Weekly pay in manufacturing, with overtime but 
before deductions for income tax and Social Security. 


June, 1953 June, 1950 Rise 
$72.04 $58.85 $13.19 
88.97 74.37 14.60 
85.69 7253 13.16 
85.48 66.50 18.98 
84.92 Fada 12.20 
83.10 65.69 17.41 
79.46 61.90 17.56 
76.68 62.87 13.81 
75.76 62.39 13.37 
73.46 58.93 14.53 
72.84 60.03 12.81 
71.40 58.62 12.78 
70.18 58.12 12.06 
68.22 56.28 11.94 
66.58 56.01 10.57 
62.73 52.50 10.23 
53.98 46.75 7.23 
52.47 43.60 8.87 
48.55 41.89 6.66 
47.49 41.59 5.90 
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How can 
we IhCre3se 
office orale? 


| Decrease disturbing hoise 
| with FIBRETONE ° 
| Acoustical Ceilings! 
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Largest increases come 
in defense industries . . , 


The printing and publishing industry, 
another relatively high-wage field, aver. 
aging about $85 a week, shows a three. 
year gain of $12.20. 

While all of the manufacturing indys. 
tries have higher weekly pay now than 
before Korea, the industries giving the 
largest increases were those most affected 
by the defense program and the rising 
demand for new production equipment, 
The step-up in sales of equipment came 
both from defense plants and from those 
making civilian goods. 

Chief cause of the increase in weekly 
wages was the rise in hourly wage rates, 
usually won in negotiations between 
unions and employers. Another factor 








Johns-Manville, the pioneer 

in sound control, recommends 

Fibretone Acoustical Panels ; 
as an efficient way to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 





| Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed 
over new or existing construction. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JM 
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Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as “noise-traps”’ 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels. 

For a free estimate or book, “Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
158, N.Y. 16, N.Y. In Canada, write 199 
Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in acoustical materials 








—U. S. Steel Corp. 


A FLOOD OF STEEL 
.. and a flood of dollars 


was the switch made by many workers 
from low-paying industries to the higher- 
paying ones as the latter expanded their 
work forces. The work week also is 
slightly longer than before Korea. This 
results in overtime pay at time-and-a- 
half or double-time rates, and adds to 
the weekly check. 

The average factory worker now is 
getting $1.77 an hour, including over- 
time and other premium pay, such as 
night-shift differentials. This figure is 
32 cents above the level for June, 1950. 

The work week for factory produc- 
tion workers now averages 40.7 hours, 
up one fifth of an hour over June, 1950. 
There was a spurt of business activity 
just before the outbreak of the Korean 
fighting. The work-week figure of June, 
1950, was the highest that had been 
recorded since World War II, up until 
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. . . Lifting of controls 
has brought some raises 


that time. The June, 1953, week now 
has exceeded the pre-Korea level. _ 

The work week did not change from 
May to June of this year. Many factories 
continued to work extra hours to keep up 
with demand for goods. The rise in hour- 
ly earnings amounts to | cent in the one- 
month period. This reflected wage boosts 
in autos, men’s apparel and chemicals, 
but steel’s recent increase did not show 
up in the June figures. 

These recent pay raises came in the 
period after the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration lifted wage and salary controls 
last January. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, in its report, took a look at the 
effects of wage stabilization on the hourly 





Poe 
—Magnolia Petroleum Co. 


A TOWERING OIL REFINERY 
... and the peak in pay 


rate of factory workers. It divided the 
last three years into three periods. 

Phase No. 1 represented the period 
from the outbreak of the Korean war to 
the start of wage stabilization in January, 
1951. During that seven months, BLS 
found, average hourly earnings went up 
10 cents. 

Phase No. 2—the period of wage and 
price controls—lasted two years. In that 
time, hourly earnings increased by 19 
cents, or about half the rate of rise for 
the preceding seven months. Cost-of- 
living increases and certain other ad- 
justments were allowed by the stabiliza- 
tion rules. 

The third phase lasted six months. 
Without. wage controls, the average rise 
in hourly pay was 8 cents. This is ex- 
pected to go higher when other indus- 
tries grant their 1953 increases. 
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“WE ALWAYS DO, BLACKIE. 
PEOPLE EVERYWHERE KNOW 
THAT THE QUALITY 
AND CHARACTER OF BLACK & WHITE 
SCOTCH WHISKY NEVER CHANGE!” 
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BLACK s WHITE 


WHITEY!” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. 



















“WE SURE HIT THE RIGHT NOTE, 
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Photo courtesy John Wanamaker London Shop. 


Aircraft fasteners have hidden values also 


a. 


Very often it’s the things 
you can’t see in a suit that make it 
of good value—the quality of the 
canvas underbody, the skill of the 
stitcher, the attention paid to 
minute details. 


The same thing is often true of a 
precision fastener. The difference 
between an SPS aircraft fastener 
and any other you pick may not 
be apparent on sight, but it is very 
real nevertheless. 


You won’t find these differences 
expressed in a Government speci- 
fication. (After all, aircraft fasteners 
are supposed to meet the same stand- 
ards.) You will find them rather in 
such things as experience—SPS has 
been making precision fasteners for 
the last four decades; in engineering 
know-how; in insistence on quality 
—one out of every 10 of the 2000 
people at SPS works at nothing but 
quality control. 


Neither a good suit nor a good 
fastener is cheap, but you will be 
wise to insist on the finest quality in 
both. One bad batch of screws can 


cost you many times their price in 
wasted effort, confusion and inter- 
ference with production. On the 
other hand, people who use SPS 
aircraft fasteners say they can rely 
on SPS inspectors as on their own. 


If you have a fastener problem you 
will be wise to address it to 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., 
Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


Che Sti Gear : A START FOR THE FUTURE 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 















Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Profit reports so far this year make good reading for shareholders. 

U.S. corporations, in the aggregate, are reporting high earnings for the 
first half of the year, both before taxes and after taxes. 

General Motors Corp. chalked up a new high in dollar sales for the June 
quarter at nearly 2.9 billion dollars. Earnings, after taxes, for the six 
months, topped 312 million, compared with 269 million a year ago. 

U.S. Steel Corp. also reports an all-time high in sales for the same six- 
month period at 1.9 billions. Earnings topped 105 millions, against a profit 
of 65.7 millions a year ago, when the industry had a strike. 

Reports of these industrial giants are reflected by most other firms. An 
Associated Press compilation shows profits of 378 corporations to be 17 per cent 
ahead of last year, with three out of four firms sharing in the rise. 

















To give you a bit more detail on the earnings picture: 

Steel-industry profits are running 62 per cent ahead of a year ago. That 
is because this year's record sales are compared with last year's strike. 

Aircraft manufacturers are doubling their profits this year. 

Auto-industry profits are 13 per cent ahead of a year ago. 

Utility-company earnings are up around 15 per cent. 

Textile industry is making 25 per cent more than a year ago. 

These profits, of course, are a reflection of the business boom. But 
they point out what has gone on, not necessarily what lies ahead. There are 
increasing signs that the boom's force is just about spent. See page ll. 

















There also are some soft spots, despite the boom. Earnings of the coal 
industry are down 28 per cent. Liquor firms and breweries are making 3 per cent 
less than a year ago. Farm-equipment industry is down 1 per cent and falling. 


The usual summer slump in industrial activity is showing up in official 
figures. That's due to the recent practice of vacation shutdowns in many lines. 

Industrial output, as measured by the Federal Reserve Board, dipped to 232 
per cent of the 1935-39 average in July, from 241 per cent in June. 

Steel output dipped in June and took another dip in July. 

Auto output, however, was at a record level for July, with production of 
trucks up late in July after dipping sharply in June. 

In general, among industries turning out hard goods (durables), declines 
have centered in household wares, with stable trends in machinery and arms. 














In the soft-goods industries, production continued close to a record rate 
in May and June, with a seasonal fall in July. Gains have been recorded in the 
output of wool textiles, oil refining and-chemicals. Output of crude petroleum 
rose in both June and July and coal mining also rose late in July. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Building activity stays high, but there are signs of weakness. 

New construction in June stayed close to the May level, with seasonal 
factors considered. Residential construction showed a small gain. 

Contract awards, however, declined in June. The index dipned to 155 per 
cent of the 1947-49 average from 161 per cent in May, 172 per cent a year ago. 

The decline in construction contracts indicates a decline in volume of 
building activity in the months ahead. 











Farm-income situation discloses another weak spot in the business outlook. 

Farmers took in 12.6 billion dollars from marketings in the first half of 
this year, about 5 per cent less than last year. 

Farm prices are down 10 per cent, but volume of marketings is up. 

The declining trend in farm income continues month by month. Department 
of Agriculture reports that June receipts from marketings were down 13 per cent, 
‘compared with receipts of farmers in June, 1952. 














To shed some light on what's happening to farmers: 

Livestock growers so far this year are getting 7 per cent less than last 
year. ~Most of the drop stems from sharply lower prices for cattle and calves. 
However, receipts are smaller from hogs, lambs and milk. 

Returns from crops are running about the same as last year. A rise in 
marketings of wheat, corn, soybeans, flaxseed, tobacco offsets lower prices. 

Cotton and vegetables are yielding less money because prices are down. 

Receipts from fruits are running about the same as a year ago. 

















Peanuts are yielding more because both price and marketings are up. 

Biggest income blow this year is being taken by the cattle industry. The 
price of cattle in June was 40 per cent below a year ago. However, there has 
been some recovery in cattle prices from the June lows. 


Bad news to farmers may mean somewhat good news to city dwellers. 

Retail prices for food are expected by the Department of Agriculture to 
average a bit below last year for the remaining months of 1953. 

Supply of food is expected to reach near-record levels. 

Beef prices are expected to be substantially below a year ago. 

Lower prices also are forecast for fish, dairy products, vegetables and 
potatoes. The potato supply is expected to be much larger next autumn. 

Consumers are told to expect somewhat higher prices for sugar and cereal 
products and for canned and frozen fruits. 














Federal tax structure, as it exists now, hurts small business. That 
conclusion of the House Select Committee on Small Business. 

Growth of small firms is found to be hampered by these tax problems: 

High rates on corporate earnings, including excess-profits tax. 

Insufficient allowances for depreciation and amortization. 

Penalty threat under Section 102 of the Internal Revenue Code, which 
unreasonable accumulation of earnings by the corporation. 

These complaints probably will get consideration next year. 

















Path now is smoothed for the sale of Government-owned synthetic-rubber 
plants. Latest proposal calls for their sale by Jan. 31, 1955. 
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This man 
is a MYTH 


According to mythology, the Roman god Janus had two faces so he 
could see everything going on around him. That’s nice work if you 


can do it, but — 


@ Nobody can see everything, everywhere, all the time. Not a 
congressman or a king, an ambassador or a mayor, a president or a 
traffic cop. Not one man, not ten men, not a thousand men. Even the 
best of public leaders must have the eyes and the brains and the voices 


of the people to help make a nation great, and keep it great and secure. 


@ This puts a big responsibility on the people. It adds up to this: 
Whatever befalls a democratic nation, it is to be laid at the feet of the people, 


whether it’s credit or blame. 


Norfolk and. Westerr. Railway 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 









We’ve Been Asked: 
WHEN, HOW PRISONERS RETURN 
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— @ Thousands of prisoners of war in Korea are now 


moving back toward their homelands. 


® Machinery for handling exchange is set up after 
months of wrangling over terms. 


@ Protection is promised for Communists who don’t 
want to return to their former homes. 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


YEAR "ROUND SAFETY plus SAVINGS 


Enjoy permanent protection against 
FIRE... as well as a large reduction 
in the cost of your FIRE insurance. 
How? Install a GLOBE Automatic 
Sprinkler System. Annual savings 
often pay for the system in 4 to 8 
years. Ask for details. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





MODERN 


EfotG 


in BUDGET STEEL DESKS 


Only HASKELL 
ge a0 muuch fore ho Little, / 


Yes, at budget prices, Haskell 
gives you many fine features 
found only in higher-priced 
desks — beauty, efficiency, 
custom-quality and comfort. 


A GREAT NAME IN BUDGET STEEL 


" HASKELL ik 


See your dealer, or write for brochure 


HASKELL, INC. 


303 E. Carson St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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The Communists say they will return 
3,313 American prisoners: That 
raises the question: when will the 
first of the prisoners be coming 
home? 

The first Americans are expected to be 

released this week, but it will take sev- 

eral weeks for them to get home. It is 
hoped that all of the American prisoners 
will be exchanged within a month. The 

Communists have 60 days after the truce, 

until September 25, to complete the re- 

lease of all prisoners who want to go 
home. All apparently do; so far none 
chose to stay with the Communists. 


How is the exchange going to work? 
Actual exchange of the prisoners will be 
handled by a committee for repatriation 
of prisoners, composed of representatives 
of the Communists and the United Na- 
tions. Sick and wounded men are sup- 
posed to get first priority on exchange- 
Joint Red Cross teams also will have a 
hand in looking after the prisoners. 


What have the Communists promised 
to do? 

The Communists have said that they 

will turn over. about 400 U.N. prisoners 

a day. American officers expect about 

50, or more, Americans will be in each 

of the daily groups released at the start. 


Where are the American prisoners to 
be released? 

The exchange will take place at Pan- 
munjom. Then the Americans will be 
taken a short distance to the so-called 
“Freedom Village.” There they will be 
checked by medical officers to see who 
needs hospital treatment. 


Is the idea to fly all of them home? 
No, only some. The sick and injured will 
be taken, usually by helicopter, to an 
evacuation hospital at Munsan. Those 
in serious condition will then be flown 
to Japan for further treatment. Other 
medical cases will go to the U.S. by air 
or a hospital ship. 


What about those not sick or injured? 


After being checked by the medical 
authorities and mterviewed to bring their 


records up to date, these men will be 
taken by rail, truck and air to Seoul and 
the port of Inchon, to sail for the United 
States. 


When are the first American prisoners 
reaching home? 

The first of the American prisoners are 
expected to reach the U.S. around 
August 23, though a few may arrive by 
air a little before that. It will be some 
weeks before the great majority of those 
released get back home. 


How can released Americans commu- 
nicate with their families? 

The American Red Cross is paying the 
cost of a 50-word radiogram home for ¥ 
each American prisoner released. Men 
who have to be hospitalized in Japan 
will be provided by the Red Cross with 
free telephone calls home, when facilities 
permit. 


Will all Communist prisoners be re- 
leased? 

No. The truce terms provide special 
rules for handling any prisoners, on either 
side, who do not want to go home. With 
in 60 days after the armistice was signed, 
these men are to be turned over toa 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis 
sion. This Commission is made up of 
representatives of five nations—India, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. 


During the following 90 days, representa- } 
tives from the home countries of the re- 
luctant prisoners can visit them and try 
to persuade them to go home. Truce 
terms say that no violence may be used, 
and representatives of the neutral com 
mission are supposed to be present dur 
ing these interviews. At the end of this 
90-day period the postarmistice political 
conference, which will have begun, will 
try to decide what to do with these pris- 
oners, If no decision is reached within a 
month, the men will be returned to 
civilian status and released. Those who 
want to go to neutral countries, and can 
get in, will be given assistance. 

(For text of agreement on _prisonet 
exchange, see page 92.) 
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“Walionals save us their cost every year” 


—RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO., WALTHAM, MASS. 


“Excellence in Electronics’ 


“We use National Accounting Ma- 
chines on both Accounts Receivable 
and Accounts Payable. Because of 
their many automatic features and 
other advantages, our Nationals save 
us their cost every year, thus return- 
ing about 100% annually on the in- 
vestment. 


‘Nationals’ ease and simplicity of 


operation have simplified the training 
of operators. Furthermore, operators 
are happier because they accomplish 
their work with less effort.” 


CRA OMAR ri 


RAYTHEON — largest maker of marine radar, 
leading supplier of radio and television tubes, 
producer of electronic equipment for govern- 
ment, industry and the home. 


Regardless of the type of your business, 
there is a National System that cuts costs, 
pays for itself out of the money it saves, 
then continues savings as handsome an- 
nual profit. Let your nearby National 
representative show what you can save 
with the National Accounting Machine, 
National Cash Register or National Add- 
ing Machine suited to your needs. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payvron 9, on10 










1. USAF Narsarssuak Air Base, the point of 
departure. 2. Fjord on which the Grumman 
SA-16 landed and broke through the ice, 
then made a spectacular take-off. 3. Frozen 
Tasuissaq Fjord, Egedesminde, where the 
sick school teacher and her daughter were 
taken aboard. 4. Crew discovered the nose 
wheel was jammed with ice and would not 
lower even though a hole was chopped in the 
deck plate above the nose gear and ice chunks 
removed. 5. Water landing at Grondal 
where boat stood by in case plane sank. 
6. Returning to base for wheel landing on 
runway. 








A layer of clouds over Egedesminde forced 
the crew to rely completely on their APS-31 
radar. Pinpointing the village on the radar 


scope, they made an instrument let-down 
through the undercast. They then had to 
find a fiord not marked on their maps. 


Albatross From ........ 


‘, 


The school teacher, suffering from a spinal 
disease that made evacuation by dog sled 
impossible, was carried to the plane by 
Danish Police. At the request of the villagers, 
the teacher’s tubercular daughter was also 
taken aboard to be flown to a hospital. 


To Make an Arctic Rescue, 


They Flew a Grumman 
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When unable to lower their nose wheel due t 
ice, the Grumman SA-16 was brought into a 
sheltered bay for a water landing. Unable t 
tell if their icebreaking run had damaged the 
hull, a boat stood by in case the plane le aked. 
The landing proved her still watertight. 


To the seven men flying up Greenland’s west coast, 
it was a flight of mercy. They were to land their 


Grumman SA-16 triphibian on a frozen fjord above 
the Arctic Circle, and fly out a school teacher. 

They flew for six hours. It was February, and the 
weather bad. When they pinpointed the village of 
Egedesminde by radar, they had to let-down through 
the clouds, then find an unmapped fjord. 

Seeing people on one fjord, they made a landing 
pass and took off again. The ice felt solid, so 
they decided to land. But as the ski touched down, 
and the plane slowed, they felt her sink. The 
pilot rammed the throttles forward. 

“Up ski!” 

Engines screamed as she floun- 
dered, but the props pulled her up 
on the ice. Then it broke and her 


Then Egedesminde radio came on the air and 
directed them to the right fjord. The landing was 
routine, and the patients were taken aboard. 

Back in the air, they discovered the nose wheel 
was jammed in the full-up position. When the 


emergency systems failed, their base radioed: Make 


a water landing near Grondal and beach if hull leaks. 

They landed and were surprised to find her water- 

tight. Also the landing loosened the nose wheel, so 
they took off again for their base at Narsarssuak. 

The Grumman SA-16 Albatross, originally de- 

signed for the U. S. Navy, was chosen by the Air 

Force as their standard long range 

rescue amphibian. As such, it has 

saved more than 900 men in Korea. 

Then Grumman ingenuity wedded a 

retractable ski to the keel and created 





nose ploughed, pushing aside thick 
cakes. She porpoised for a mile, cut- 
ting a swath like an icebreaker, be- 
fore mushing into the air. 


the first friphibian able to fly off ice 
and snow as well as land and water. 
Learn to fly with the U. 8. Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard. 


BETHPAGE *« LONG ISLAND « 
1ET FIGHTERS, AND THE S2F-1 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION -~ 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ALSO OF THE PANTHER AND COUGAR 


NEW YORK 
SUB-KILLER 
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It's always STAINLESS STEEL 





where 


From airplanes to subs and all points between, stainless 
stecl is the one metal most associated with the preparing and 
serving of food. Why? Because it’s the one metal that best t 
combines a// the desired virtues: beauty, strength, hardness, 
cleanliness, long life, low maintenance, casy fabrication, and 

high resistance to corrosion and heat. @® Now those are qual- 
Concerned ities to conjure with! Where can you use them? Where can you 
employ Allegheny Metal to improve your product or reduce 
costs in your equipment—and how can we help you? Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Food is 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal (===) ff 
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YOU'LL SAVE ON TAXES IN ‘54 


Scene already is set for major 
tox relief early in 1954. The load 
is to be eased for millions of 
families and businesses. 


There's to be more after-tax © 


income with which to buy things 
-and lower prices to pay—if 
Congress holds to its course. 

Administration is fighting to 
postpone tax cuts, but Congress 
already has given notice that 
further delay is out. 


You can be reasonably sure that ma- 
jor tax cuts already provided in law 
for early 1954 will take effect on 
schedule. Congress is dead set on that. 

That is the real meaning of actions 
taken—or not taken—by this session of 
Congress in the tax field. 

Tip-off to the tax-relief prospect is in 
the overwhelming vote of Congress in 
favor of the bill to free the movies from 
the 20 per cent tax on admissions. The 
President had urged that cuts in excises 
-and a cut in corporation income taxes, 
as well—be put off beyond their sched- 
uled date of April 1, 1954. Congress, in- 
stead of delaying tax cuts, voted to start 
speeding them up. 

That vote for tax relief, in open dis- 
regard of urgent Treasury pleas, was 
taken at a time when shooting con- 
tinued in Korea, business activity was 
at or near record levels and congression- 
al elections were more than a year off. 
What Administration planners now are 
admitting is, that, early in 1954, Con- 
gress is not going to be persuaded to 
withhold tax relief at a time when 
shooting war is over, election cam- 
paigns are imminent and business may 
be slacking off. 

Tax reductions, as a result, are likely 
to occur pretty much as they are shown 
inthe timetable on this page. 

Excise taxes on a wide variety of 
family purchases are virtually certain to 
be reduced sharply. Many _ industries 
affected by high wartime excises are in 
trouble and demanding tax relief. 

What sold Congress on advanced re- 
lief for the movies, it now is clear, was 
the thoroughness with which the theater 
industry organized its campaign and pre- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Some Cuts Are Sure, Others Are Expected 





Timetable 
For Tax Cuts 


(Reductions called for under present law) 


“< Jan. 1, 1954 


Individuals get cut in income taxes—averaging about 
10 per cent. 





Corporation income tax is cut from 52 per cent to 48% 
per cent* 


Excess- profits tax, amounting to 30 per cent, dies 


Top capital-gains tax drops from 26 per cent to 25 per 
cent for individuals 


— sneer 


Liquor tax is cut from $2.10 to ‘$1.80 on fifth of 100- 
proof whisky 


Tax on other alcoholic beverages declines 
Cigarette tax drops from 8 cents a pack to 7 cents 


Tax on gasoline, Diesel fuel drops from 2 cents a gallon 
to 1.5 cents 


Tax on new automobiles drops from 10 per cent of fac- 
tory price to 7 per cent 


Sporting-goods tax is cut from 15 per cent of factory 
price to 10 per cent 


Tax on trucks, busses is cut from 8 per cent of factory 
price to 5 per cent 


m5 | 


Corporation income tax is cut from 48% per cent to 
47 per cent* 


Capital-gains tax is reduced from 26 per cent to 25 per 
cent for corporations 


* Effect of the reduction to 47 per cent, which takes effect April 1, 1954. 


Total Revenue Loss in a Full Year: 8 Billion Dollars - 


© 1953, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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THIS PICTURE OF AN ECHO 
protects you from hidden flaws 


UR INSPECTOR sends a microscopic 
O vibration through steel. The wave hits 
the opposite side of the billet or slab and 
echoes back. The echo draws a picture of itself 
on the Reflectoscope. 


By means of this picture of an echo in the 
steel, we guard against shipping steel with 
invisible defects. 


If the wave is disturbed by a buried fiaw, it 
shows up in the squiggle. 


With this ultrasonic testing, Republic protects 
customers. They need not waste machining on 
a billet which they would throw away later. 


Republic Steel pioneered this electronic inspec- 
tion of steel in 1945. It’s Republic policy to use 
any device to improve quality. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic’s 3-FOLD SERVICE FOR STEEL USERS Is: 


1. to produce more kinds of steel than any one 
else, using every practical means to achieve 
the best possible quality ... 


2. so that we can recommend from this world’s- 
widest-range of steels, the exact steel for 
your job—more like accurate prescription 
than selling... 


a 


then to help you with any fabricating problems 
so that you use the steel to your greatest ad- 
vantage, utilizing our knowledge of the material, 


It used to be that steels were fairly simple 
materials and buying steel was little more than 
handing over the cash. Today practically all steels 
are “special”. The proper selection of a steel 
is about as important as the use of it. From your 
point of view, this explains the why and where- 
fore of REPUBLIC’S 3-FOLD SERVICE To YOu. 


WORLD’S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STEELS 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


| REPUBLIC | 
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steels and steel products 
for almost every need. 
Here are a few of them. 
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ELECTRUNITE BOILER TUBES — The 
original electric welded pressure tubes 
are faster and easier to install because 
of uniform wall thickness, concentricity 
and ductility. They provide long, 
trouble-free service because each tube 
issound and free from scabs and slivers, 
both inside and out. More than 
250,000,000 feet throughout industry. 




















REPUBLIC STEEL PIPE—A full line of 
steel pipe—black and galvanized—stand- 
ard, extra heavy and double extra 
heavy. For steam, gas, air, water and 
other piping needs. Highly uniform— 
clean and scale-free. Easy to work by 
all modern methods of bending, cut- 
ting, threading and welding. Economi- 
cal uniform lengths, extra lone lengths. 





TRUSCON STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 
-A wide range of standard designs 
adaptable to all floor layout needs — 
and budgets. Low in cost, quickly 
erected, or dis-assembled and re- 
erected. Perfect for permanent use, too 
offering fire protection, low upkeep 
and high investment value. 


Republic Steel Today: 


ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
Nation and in Canada; sales offices 
‘0 principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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. . . Theater men took 
their plea to Congress 


sented its case. Every member of the 
House and Senate was made aware of 
the 5,000 theaters that had folded since 
1945, and the 5,000 reported to be teet- 
ering on the edge of bankruptcy. 

More important, the industry saw to 
it that each member of Congress got this 
information directly from theater own- 
ers, their employes and friends in his 
own district, where it counted. These 
friends of the hard-pressed industry had 
little trouble getting a promise of sympa- 
thetic treatment from legislators who 
expected the special relief bill to be 
tightly bottled up in committee. 

When Ways and Means Committee 
members, ruffled by the fight over the 
excess-profits tax, reported out the relief 
bill for a vote, it was all over. What was 
left was an impression that any hard- 
pressed industry could have had similar 
results from similar effort. That eftort 
now is being put forth by many industry 
spokesmen who are determined not to 
be by-passed in 1954. 

Lower prices, thus, will be paid by 
shoppers on a wide variety of products 
starting April 1. Exactly how much of the 
excise-tax cut will be passed on to cus- 
tomers actually is something for busi- 
nessmen themselves to decide. Taken al- 
together, though, the saving is bound to 
be substantial. 

On a new auto that sells at the factory 
for $2,000, tor example, the tax cut now 
scheduled comes to $60. On a fitth of 
100-proof whisky, the tax saving is 30 
cents. And the saving on beer, wine, cig- 
arettes, gasoline, auto parts and _ sport- 
ing goods can amount to a sizable sum for 
a family in a year’s buying. In all, tax- 
payers will save a billion dollars from 
excise cuts in a year. 

These reductions, 
only the beginning. 

Makers of home laundry equipment 
have been telling Congress that the 10 
per cent tax on ironers and dryers “is 
slowly but inevitably choking the life out” 
of their business. Other appliance makers 
also are pleading for relief. The fur and 
jewelry industries, with a 20 per cent 
tax, are calling for help. 

The line-up for tax relief includes, 
too, the transportation industry and the 
makers of a wide variety of products— 
business machines, toilet preparations, 
luggage, radios, cameras, film, 
tubes and others. 

Other taxes affecting millions of fam- 
ilies and businesses also are set for par- 
ing early in 1954, as the table shows. 
These reductions—for individuals and 
corporations on their incomes and cap- 

(Continued on page 78) 


though, may be 


tires, 


LOW COST! 


LOOSE LEAF BINDING * 


@ Easy to do in your own office 

® Permanent —self-locking 
posts 

® Strong metal hinges, 
Masonite covers 

® Binders stack neatly, 

no projections 





STOCK SIZES STORAGE BINDERS 


TO FIT THESE SHEETS: 


SY x 84 8% x82 9x 12 Liberty Binders ore also 
at f Sty Mg + made to order to fit ony 





7x11 9%Ax11% 11x17 size sheet desired. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG AND 
NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER 





BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago §, Ill. 


SL 


DODGE REPORTS 
TELL YOU WHO 


your best prospects are in 
new construction... 


DODGE REPORTS 
TELL YOU WHERE 


they’re located, anywhere 
east of the Rockies... 


DODGE REPORTS 
TELL YOU WHEN 


to call on them, right when 
they’re ready to buy. Save 
salesmen’s time...cut sales 
expenses...use Dodge 
Reports! Get ‘‘How to Use”’ 
book free. Write Dept. 5316 


DODGE REPORTS fi 























119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE oneonation 
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July 30, 1953 


$360,000, 000 


Ohio Valley Electric Corporation 


First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds 
3 24% Series due 1982 


Ohio Valley Electric Corporation, formed by 
the utility companies listed below, will sup- 
ply the entire electric power requirements 
of the Portsmouth Area Project of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. 


American Gas and Electric Company 
Appalachian Electric Power Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
The Ohio Power Company 

The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 

Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Company 

The Dayton Power and Light Company 

Kentucky Utilities Company 

Louisville Gas and Electric Company 

Ohio Edison Company 
Pennsylvania Power Company 

Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Company 

The Toledo Edison Company 

The West Penn Electric Company 
Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 


West Penn Power Company 


Subject to the provisions of Purchase Agreements 
negotiated by The First Boston Corporation, certain 
institutional investors have entered into commitments 
to purchase the above Bonds in instalments on or 
before January 1, 1957. 


Underwriter 
Distributor Dealer 


Investment Bonds 
and Stocks 


CORPORATION 


New York Boston Pittsburgh 
Chicago Philadelphia 


Cleveland San Francisco 
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your If what you make or sell 
is bought by important 
company people in business, indus- 


try, or the professions—or 


advertise? their families—ask your 


There’s a wide 
selection of industrial 
sites available along the 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad. From 
Virginia on the north to the tip of 
Florida on the south good plant 
locations can be numbered in the 
hundreds. 

You can be as discriminating as 
you like. There are plenty to 
choose from. 

Let us submit details on 
choice locations in the 
Seaboard ‘PROFIT ZONE.” 

All negotiations will be 
kept confidential. 


Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginio 


advertising agency to get 
the facts on “U.S. News & 
World Report”, and its 
more than 600,000 net paid 
circulation concentrated 
heavily among important 
people. 








DIVIDEND No. 174 


An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable September 1, 
1953, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 7, 1953. 
E. L. NOETZEL 
July 28, 1953 Treasurer 
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If cuts stand, new 
taxes will be asked... 


ital gains—will mean a tax Saving of 
7 billions in a year. 

Not all these cuts will permit a net 
saving. The Social Security pay-roll tax 
on both employers and workers, goes up 
January 1 from 1% per cent to 2 per 
cent. And some new taxes—perhaps a 
national sales tax—are sure to be re. 
quested by the White House if reduc. 
tions take place on schedule. 

Even so, taxpayers now face a really 
bright prospect for relief in 1954, : 





Many States Get 
New Tax Loads 


State taxes are going up—whatever 
happens at the federal level. That's ap- 
parent from a quick look at actions 
taken by legislatures in the 1953 law- 
making season, just ended. 

The “bag” during the 1953 open sea- 
son on State taxpayers amounts to this: 

One State, Pennsylvania, adopted a 
new sales tax—at 1 per cent. Another, 
Connecticut, raised its sales tax rate 
from 2 to 3 per cent. Three States added 
new business taxes, while two increased 
business taxes. One raised its income 
tax, four raised specific excise taxes and 
eight increased other levies. 

Two States, in the same season, re- 
duced individual income taxes, and one 
cut its corporation income tax. 

Hunt for revenue. All in all, it was 
a big season for State revenue hunters. 

In Connecticut, the corporation in- 
come tax is raised from 3 to 34 per 
cent, while for unincorporated firms the 
tax on gross business above $50,000 a 
year is boosted from $1 per $1,000 to $2. 

In Michigan, there’s a new-—and 
unique—receipts tax on business, it 
dustry, professions and farmers. The tax 
is 40 cents on each $100 of receipts over 
and above certain deductions. There are 
specific minimums set for deductions, 
and the tax is rigged to miss entirely any 
firm having gross receipts of $20,000 or 
less a year. 

In North Dakota, where oil is boom- 
ing, there’s a new 414 per cent gross 
production tax on all oil yielded in the 
State. In Colorado, too, an oil-severance 
tax is added, with graduated rates. 

In Delaware, individuals will pay on 
their incomes an additional 11.5 mil 
lion dollars a year as a result of new 
legislative action. Delaware merchants 
will pay more for alcoholic-beverage |i- 
censes, while customers will pay higher 
taxes on beer, wine and liquor. 
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.. . Rates on truckers 
rise in some States 


In Iowa and Ohio, State gasoline taxes 
were raised by a cent a gallon, and in 
California they go up 1144 cents. 

In Delaware and Iowa, those who 
gnoke cigarettes will pay a cent more 
per pack in taxes. And some smokers will 
pay more it! Illinois if cities use author- 
ity just given to them to levy a penny- 
a-pack tax on cigarettes. 

In Maine. Ohio and New York, those 
who play the horses will pay more in 
taxes, whether they realize it or not— 
those States have raised their take from 
pari-mutuel betting at the tracks. 

In Minnesota, its property owners 
who will pay more—the State property 
tax goes from 7 to 10 mills. 

Highway users will pay more in four 
States. In Ohio, some truckers will pay a 
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— Caden in the Fort Worth an Sdanren 
‘THROUGH THE WRINGERS‘ 
- +. More squeeze from the States 


new tax based on axle-miles of travel. 
In New York, a 5-million-dollar increase 
is adopted in weight-distance taxes for 
trucks weighing more than 18,000 
pounds. South Dakota raised auto and 
| truck license fees. California, in addi- 
tion to increasing its gasoline tax, re- 
ported a 33 per cent boost in taxes to be 
paid by truck and auto owners. 

Tax cuts were few. 

In Idaho, both individuals and cor- 
porations were granted a 15 per cent 
cut in income taxes. In Utah, taxpayers 
got an increase from $300 to $600 in 
their allowance for dependents, And, in 
Missouri, the legislature refused to ex- 
tend the authority of St. Louis to levy 
an earnings tax on all who work in the 
tity. The power will expire next April. 
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All the other forms of 
transportation combined 





do not carry as many tons 
of freight as many miles 


and the railroads...without 
aid from the taxpayers...do 
their huge hauling job ata 
lower average charge than 
any other form of general 
transportation. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. “§ 
79 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 





is you take pride in keeping a car in tip-top con- 
dition, you'll know how I feel about this 1907 Buick 
winner of 9 first-place trophies in 1952,” writes S. Stuart 
Goddard, of Greenfield, Mass.—pictured here on a fam- 
ily outing. ‘“To protect this rare engine against corro- 
sion, rust and wear, I use Gulfpride H.D., the hig/ 


detergency motor oil,” 


For both new and old cars, Gulfpride H.D. is the mosi 
complete kind of oil protection you can buy. Fourteen 
million miles of test driving went into its development. 


oe 





“This is my 30th Buick, this °53 Road- against corrosion and rust—cuts engine wear. It 
master,” says C. R. Hill, mayor of Oak Hill, prevents plugging and sticking of piston rings, 


W. Va. “Members of our family now own five and clogging of oil screens—and keeps hydraulic 
Buicks—and we’re keeping the engines clean and valve lifters from sticking. It keeps engines like 
eae a is are : 
new with Gulfpride H.D. new, and assures minimum oil consumption 


Facts to remember: Gulfpride H. D. guards throughout the life of the car. 


Get the protection you need for summer’s hot-engine driving .. . get: 


eo ein Gulfpride H. D. 


Gull Refining Compeny HIGH DETERGENCY 
THE WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL 











LONDON ¢ SINGAPORE ¢ HONG KONG e TOKYO 


>> LONDON: Britain's Government is getting out of the copper business, but not 
without pain. It figures to take a loss on maybe 100,000 tons of its copper. 

War got the Government into bulk buying of copper, and of a wide range of 
other commodities. A Socialist Government was slow to turn the business back to 
private hands. Churchill's Conservatives have been quicker about it, and, with 
copper, are releasing the last of the metals to the free market. 

But it's turning out to be a tricky job, and an expensive one. It seems 
it's easier for a government to get into business than out of it. 








>> This is what bothers the Government's traders: 

Government purchases have been made at prices that now look pretty high. 

World price for copper, now around 30 cents a pound, is below the price 
the British Government has been paying, even for recent purchases. 

Overseas producers, knowing a good thing when they see it, have dumped all 
the copper they could lay hands on into the British Government's ample lap. 

Government stocks have risen fast this year, may now top 200,000 tons, or 
double what they were a year ago. For reserve stockpile, 100,000 tons is plenty. 

Private buyers, meanwhile, have been: buying from hand to mouth, apparently 
waiting for the Government to unload at lower prices as soon as copper is free 
of Government control. The buyers remember that lead and zinc prices dropped 
when they were freed. The buyers also note that Chile has plenty of copper to 
sell, and that U.S. defense needs may now trend down. 

British taxpayers will have to pay for the Government's flier in copper. 























>> For a quick look at price levels of other major commodities..... 

Rubber’ is today about 30 per cent below January levels in London. 

Tin is down 40 per cent in Malaya, compared with January prices. 

Lead, skidding in the first quarter, has recovered. Zinc, after a fall, 
may perhaps have flattened out--provided U.S. demand doesn't drop off. 

Wheat, with U.S. bins bulging, is losing altitude. Even rice, despite a 
supply far under prewar levels, is edging off a bit in price. 

Coffee, cocoa are the bright exceptions. They're again heading up. 





>> The outlook? Says London's "Financial Times," cautiously: "...It seems 
reasonable to Suppose that in the next few months both the prices which have 
been moving upwards and those which have been moving downwards will steady." 





>> SINGAPORE: Malayan producers think tin and rubber prices have reached the 
point where governmental intervention is needed. Appeals are being made both to 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


London and to Washington. An international tin agreement is once more talked 
up. Controlled production is seen as the only way to keep prices steady. 

But there are two embarrassments involved. One is that Malayan producers 
have for years denied U.S. charges that Malaya even tried to restrict output. 
The other embarrassment is that Britain has just refused to join the U.S. in an 
international wheat agreement, and may shy at backing Malaya in a tin agreement, 

Any tin deal, actually, is up to U.S. So Malaya will now put the heat on, 











>> HONG KONG: It's taken for granted here that trade with Communist China will 
pick up fast, now that there is a truce in Korea. 

Upward trend, in fact, began early this year. For a sample..... 

British exports to China, first five months, reached 7 million dollars, 
compared to $900,000 for the same period in 1952. West German goods amounted to 
5.4 million dollars' worth, first quarter of 1953, as against less than $50,000 
worth last year. The Dutch sold less than $50,000 worth early last year, 
$300,000 worth in 1953's first quarter. Belgian sales jumped similarly, from 
$100,000 to $400,000. Italy has a barter deal. 














>> Hong Kong has a full complement of Chinese purchasing officials. During 
recent weeks they have been busy entertaining export representatives from every 
important commercial nation, with the exception of the United States. 
In addition, it is possible for Western businessmen to visit Peiping, if 
they really mean business. The British delegation that went there included, it 
has been noted, some of Britain's best-known merchants and bankers. 


>> The story you hear in Hong Kong is that Communist China is unhappy about 
the high prices charged by Soviet Russia, and so yearns to deal with the West. 

Whether or not this is a major motive in Peiping..... 

Competition for exports is a hard fact of life among Western nations now. 
Industrial production is up. Demand has slowed down here and there. For many 
items it's a sellers' market. New markets are sought. China looks like one. 
Not a rich market, certainly, but an additional one when others seem overcrowded. 











>> TOKYO: The Japanese are dazzled by the hope--if not the prospect--of 

unlimited trade with Communist China. The Korean truce seems to open the door. 

The Tokyo mood: "Now is the time to take the wraps off. Let's get going." 
The pro-American Government party led the move to ease trade restrictions. Even 
Premier Yoshida's Cabinet says it's time for a new look at trade with China. 

Washington's troubles appear to many Japanese as an opportunity for them. 
U.S. budget deficits, pressure in Congress to economize on aid abroad, argue for 
less U.S. aid to Japan, more freedom for Japan to earn its way by trade. 

U.S. dilemma, therefore, is either to let Japan trade with China, or ask 
the American taxpayer to pay Japan's bills indefinitely. Or so Tokyo sees it. 











>> It's true Japan is in a tight spot. Its trade deficit last year was above 
756 million dollars, highest in its history. Deficit this year may be more. 
China before the war Supplied coking coal, iron ore, salt, some food, and 
was a market for Japanese textiles and machinery. The U.S. program for Japan is 
to open up Southeast Asia as a market and source of raw materials. But this 
takes time, money--and peace. The Japanese think China is a better bet. 
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Things are different — up there! 


You would be amazed at the tricks nature plays in the stratosphere 


As aviation progress has carried man farther into the upper 
air, he has found that nature has many tricks up her sleeve 
in the stratosphere. Many things that worked well on the 
ground wouldn’t do as well, or failed completely, in the 
space beyond the clouds. Things are truly different up there. 


CARBON BRUSHES ARE AN EXAMPLE—These brushes 
are the contact points that carry electricity between mov- 
ing and stationary parts of motors and generators. They’re 
in electric razors, sewing machines, huge diesel locomotives 
—and in modern aircraft. 


THEY COULDN’T STAND ALTITUDE— Today’s high- flying 
planes require literally hundreds of small electric motors 
and many carbon brushes. Here was one of nature’s quirks, 
for brushes which worked well on the ground and at lower 
altitudes couldn’t take the thin, dry air of the stratosphere. 
They'd spark and quickly disintegrate. And if the brushes 
failed, the motors also would fail. 


UCC FOUND THE ANSWER—The people of Union Carbide 
attacked this problem. Through research they developed 
special carbon brushes that weohad uniformly well at all 
altitudes, making stratosphere flying a practic ‘al re vality. 


OTHER AIDS TO FLYING— Better carbon brushes that keep 
motors and generators running, alloy metals that stand the 
terrific heat of jet engines. plastic insulation for high-alti- 
tude wiring, and oxygen that provides the breath of life in 
the upper air— these are but a few of the many UCC prod- 
ucts that are helping aviation reach new heights. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
GASES, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet C. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [Ifa NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


—————— UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 
NATIONAL Carbons * ACHESON Electrodes * EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys * PREST-O-LITE Acetylene * PYROFAX Gas 
DyYNEL Textile Fibers * BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics * LINDE Oxygen * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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ARMISTICE IN KOREA: 


THE OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


Agreement between the Commander in Chief, 
United Nations Command, on the one hand, and 
the Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s 
Army and the Commander of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers, on the other hand, concerning a mili- 
tary armistice in Korea. 


PREAMBLE 


The undersigned, the Commander in Chief, United Na- 
tions Command, on the one hand, and the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of 
the Chinese People’s Volunteers, on the other hand, in the 
interest of stopping the Korean conflict, with its great toll of 
suffering and bloodshed on both sides, and with the objec- 
tive of establishing an armistice which will insure a com- 
plete cessation of hostilities and of all acts of armed force 
in Korea until a final peaceful settlement is achieved, do 
individually, collectively, and mutually, agree to accept and 
to be bound and governed by the conditions and terms 
of armistice set forth in the following articles and para- 
graphs, which said conditions and terms are intended to 
be purely military in character and to pertain solely to the 
belligerents in Korea. 


ARTICLE | 


Military Demarcation Line and Demilitarized Zone* 

1. A military demarcation line shall be fixed and both 
sides shall withdraw two kilometers from this line so as to 
establish a demilitarized zone between the opposing forces. 
A demilitarized zone shall be established as a buffer zone 
to prevent the occurrence of incidents which might lead to a 
resumption of hostilities. 

2. The military demarcation line is located as indicated on 
the attached map (map 1). 

3. This demilitarized zone is defined by a northern and 
a southern boundary as indicated on the attached map 
(map 1). 

4. The military demarcation line shall be plainly marked 
as directed by the Military Armistice Commission herein- 
after established. The commanders of the opposing sides 
shall have suitable markers erected along the boundary be- 
tween the demilitarized zone and their respective areas. 
The Military Armistice Commission shall supervise the 
erection of all markers placed along the military de- 
marcation line and along the boundaries of the demilitar- 
ized zone. 

5. The waters of the Han River estuary shall be open to 
tivil shipping of both sides wherever one bank is controlled 
by one side and the other bank is controlled by the other 
side. The Military Armistice Commission shall prescribe 
ules for the shipping in that part.of the Han River estuary 
indicated on the attached map (map 2). Civil shipping of 
each side shall have unrestricted access to the land under 
the military control of that side. 

6. Neither side shall execute any hostile act within, from, 
or against the demilitarized zone. 

7. No person, military or civilian, shall be permitted to 








*The maps and the annexes reterred to below are not included in the P t 
ment. 
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cross the military demarcation line unless specifically author- 
ized to do so by the Military Armistice Commission. 

8. No person, military or civilian, in the demilitarized 
zone shall be permitted to enter the territory under the 
military control of either side unless specifically author- 
ized to do so by the commander into whose territory entry 
is sought. 

9. No person, military or civilian, shall be permitted to en- 
ter the demilitarized zone except persons concerned with 
the conduct of civil administration and relief and persons 
specifically authorized to enter by the Military Armistice 
Commission. 

10. Civil administration and relief in that part of the de- 
militarized zone which is south of the military demarcation 
line shall be the responsibility of the Commander in Chief, 
United Nations Command; and civil administration and re- 
lief in that part of the demilitarized zone which is north of 
the military demarcation line shall be the joint responsibility 
of the Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army 
and the Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers. The 
number of persons, military or civilian, from each side who 
are permitted to enter the demilitarized zone for the con- 
duct of civil administration and relief shall be as deter- 
mined by the respective commanders, but in no case shall 
the total number authorized by either side exceed one thou- 
sand (1,000) persons at any one time. The number of civil po- 
lice and the arms to be carried by them shall be as prescribed 
by the Military Armistice Commission. Other personnel shall 
not carry arms unless specifically authorized to do so by the 
Military Armistice Commission. 

11. Nothing contained in this article shall be construed to 
prevent the complete freedom of movement to, from, and 
within the demilitarized zone by the Military Armistice Com- 
mission, its assistants, its Joint Observer Teams with their 
assistants, the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission here- 
inafter established, its assistants, its Neutral Nations Inspec- 
tion Teams with their assistants, and of any other persons, 
materials, and equipment specifically authorized to enter 
the demilitarized zone by the Military Armistice Commis- 
sion. Convenience of movement shall be permitted through 
the territory under the military control of either side over 
any route necessary to move between points within the de- 
militarized zone where such points are not connected by 
roads lying completely within the demilitarized zone. 


ARTICLE Il 


Concrete Arrangements for Cease-Fire 
and Armistice 


A. General 

12. The commanders of the opposing sides shall order 
and enforce a complete cessation of all hostilities in Korea by 
all armed forces under their control, including all units and 
personnel of the ground, naval, and air forces, effective 
twelve (12) hours after this armistice agreement is signed. 
(See paragraph 63 hereof for effective date and hour of the 
remaining provisions of this armistice agreement.) 

13. In order to insure the stability of the military armistice 
so as to facilitate the attainment of a peaceful settlement 
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through the holding by both sides of a political conference of 
a higher level, the commanders of the opposing sides shall: 

(a) Within 72 hours after this armistice agreement be- 
comes effective, withdraw all of their military forces, sup- 
plies, and equipment from the demilitarized zone except as 
otherwise provided herein. All demolitions, minefields, wire 
entanglements, and other hazards to the safe movement 
of personnel of the Military Arniistice Commission or its joint 
observer terms, known to exist within the demilitarized 
zone after the withdrawal of military forces therefrom, to- 
gether with lanes known to be free of all such hazards, 
shall be reported to the MAC by the commander of the 
side whose forces emplaced such hazards. Subsequently, 
additional safe lanes shall be cleared, and eventually, within 
45 days after the termination of the 72-hour period, all 
such hazards shall be removed from the demilitarized zone 
as directed by and under the supervision of the MAC. At 
the termination of the 72-hour period, except for unarmed 
troops authorized a 45-day period to complete salvage op- 
erations under MAC supervision, such units of a police 
nature as may be specifically requested by the MAC and 
agreed to by the commanders of the opposite sides, and 
personnel authorized under paragraphs 10 and 11 hereof, 
no personnel of either side shall be permitted to enter the 
demilitarized zone. 

(b) Within ten (10) days after this armistice agreement 
becomes effective, withdraw all of their military forces, sup- 
plies, and equipment from the rear and the coastal islands 
and waters of Korea of the other side..If such military forces 
are not withdrawn within the stated time limit, and there is 
no mutually agreed and valid reason for the delay, the other 
side shall have the right to take any action which it deems 
necessary for the maintenance of security and order. The 
term “coastal islands” as used above, refers to those islands 
which, though occupied by one side at the time when this 
armistice agreement becomes effective, were controlled by 
the other side on 24 June 1950; provided, however, that all 
the islands lying to the north and west of the provincial 
boundary line between Hwangchae-do and Kyonggi-do shall 
be under the military control of the Supreme Commander 
of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of the Chi- 
nese People’s Volunteers, except the island groups of 
Paengyong-do (37°58’N, 124°40’E), Taechong-do (37°50’N, 
124°42’E). Sochong-do (37°46’N, 124°46’E), Yonpyong-do 
(37°38’N, 125°40’E) and U-do (37°36’N, 125°58’E) and 
which shall remain under the military control of the Com- 
mander in Chief, United Nations Command. All the islands 
on the West Coast of Korea lying south of the above-men- 
tioned boundary line shall remain under the military control 
of the Commander in Chief, United Nations Command. 
(See map 3.) 

(c) Cease the introduction into Korea of reinforcing 
military personnel provided, however, that the rotation of 
units and personnel, the arrival in Korea of personnel on 
a temporary duty basis, and the return to Korea of per- 
sonnel after short periods of leave or temporary duty out- 
side of Korea shall be permitted within the scope pre- 
scribed below: 

“Rotation” is defined as the replacement of units 
or personnel by other units or personnel who are commencing 
a tour of duty in Korea. Rotation personnel shall be intro- 
duced into and evacuated from Korea only through the ports 
of entry enumerated in paragraph 43 hereof. Rotation shall 
be conducted on a man-for-man basis; provided, however, 
that no more than 35,000 persons in the military service shall 
be admitted into Korea by either side in any calendar month 
under the rotation policy. No military personnel of either 
side shall be introduced into Korea if the introduction of 
such personnel will cause the aggregate of the military per- 
sonnel of that side admitted into Korea since the effective 
date of this armistice agreement to exceed the cumulative to- 
tal of the military personnel of that side who have departed 
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from Korea since that date. Reports concerning arrivals jp 
and departures from Korea of military personnel shal] be 
made daily to the MAC and the NNSC; such reports shall in. 
clude places of arrival and departure and the number of per- 
sons arriving at or departing from each such place. The 
NNSC, through its Neutral Nations Inspection Teams, shall 
conduct supervision and inspection of the rotation of units 
and personnel authorized above, at the ports of entry enumer. 
ated in paragraph 43 hereof. 

(d) Cease the introduction into Korea of reinforcing 
combat aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons, and ammunition: 
provided, however, that combat aircraft, armored vehicles, 
weapons, and ammunition which are destroyed, damaged, 
worn out, or used up during the period of the armistice may 
be replaced on the basis of piece-for-piece of the same ef. 
fectiveness and the same type. Such combat aircraft, armored 
vehicles, weapons, and ammunition shall be introduced into 
Korea only through the ports of entry enumerated in para- 
graph 43 hereof. In order to justify the requirements for 
combat aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons, and ammuni- 
tion to be introduced into Korea for replacement purposes, 
reports concerning every incoming shipment of these items 
shall be made to the MAC and the NNSC; such reports 
shall include statements regarding the disposition of the 
items being replaced. Items to be replaced which are te- 
moved from Korea shall be removed only through the ports 
of entry enumerated in paragraph 43 hereof. The NNSC, 
through its Neutral Nations Inspection Teams, shall con- 
duct supervision and inspection of the replacement of com- 
bat aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons, and ammunition 
authorized above, at the ports of entry enumerated in para- 
graph 43 hereof. 

(e) Insure that personnel of their respective commands 
who violate any of the provisions of this armistice agreement 
are adequately punished. 

(f) In those cases where places of burial are a matter of 
record and graves are actually found to exist, permit graves 
registration personnel of the other side to enter, within a 
definite time limit after this armistice agreement becomes 
effective, the territory of Korea under their military control, 
for the purpose of proceeding to such graves to recover and 
evacuate the bodies of the deceased military personnel of 
that side, including deceased prisoners of war. The specific 
procedures and the time limit for the performance of the 
above task shall be determined by the Military Armistice 
Commission. The commanders of the opposing sides shall 
furnish to the other side all available information pertaining 
to the places of burial of the deceased military personnel of 
the other side. 

(g) Afford full protection and all possible assistance and 
co-operation to the Military Armistice Commission, its Joint 
Observer Teams, the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion, and its Neutral Nations Inspection Teams, in the carry- 
ing out of their functions and responsibilities hereinafter as- 
signed; and accord to the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission, and to its Neutral Nations Inspection Teams, full 
convenience of movement between the headquarters of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission and the ports of 
entry enumerated in paragraph 43 hereof over main lines of 
communication agreed upon by both sides (See map 4), and 
between the headquarters of the Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission and the places where violations of this 
armistice agreement have been reported to have occurred. 
In order to prevent unnecessary delays, the use of alternate 
routes and means of transportation will be permitted when- 
ever the main lines of communication are closed or impas- 
sable. 

(h) Provide such logistic support, including commuti- 
cations and transportation facilities, as may be required by 
the Military Armistice Commission and the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission and their teams. 

(i) Each construct, operate, and maintain a suitable 
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airfield in their respective parts of the demilitarized zone 
in the vicinity of headquarters of the Military Armi- 
tice Commission, for such uses as the Commission may 
y 


jetermine. 
’ (j) Insure that all members and other personnel of 


the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission and _ of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission hereinafter estab- 
tished shall enjoy the freedom and facilities necessary for 
the proper exercise of their functions, including privileges, 
reatment, and immunities equivalent to those ordinarily en- 
ived by accredited diplomatic personnel under interna- 
tional usage. 

14. This armistice agreement shall apply to all oppos- 
ing ground forces under the military control of either side, 
which ground forces shall respect the demilitarized zone 
and the area of Korea under the military control of the 
opposing side. ; 

15. This armistice agreement shall apply to ail opposing 
naval forces, which naval forces shall respect the waters 
contiguous to the demilitarized zone and to the land area of 
Korea under the military control of the opposing side, and 
shall not engage in blockade of any kind of Korea. 

16. This armistice agreement shall apply to all opposing air 
forces, Which air forces shall respect the air space over the 
demilitarized zone and over the area of Korea under the mil- 
itary control of the opposing side, and over the waters con- 
tiguous to both. 

‘17. Responsibility for compliance with and enforcement of 
the terms and provisions of this armistice agreement is that 
f the signatories hereto and their successors in command. The 
commanders of the opposing sides shall establish within their 
respective commands all measures and procedures necessary 
to insure complete compliance with all of the provisions hereof 
by all elements of their commands. They shall actively co- 
operate with one another and with the Military Armistice 
Commission and the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
in requiring observance of both the letter and the spirit of 
all of the provisions of this armistice agreement. 

18. The costs of the operations of the Military Armistice 
Commission and of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion and of their teams shall be shared equally by the two 
opposing sides. 


8. Military Armistice Commission 
1. Composition 

19. A Military Armistice Commission is hereby established. 

20. The Military Armistice Commission shall be composed 
often (10) senior officers, (5) of whom shall be appointed by 
the Commander in Chief, United Nations Command, and five 
5) of whom shall be appointed jointly by the Supreme 
Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the-Commander 
of the Chinese People’s Volunteers. Of the ten members, three 
(3) from each side shall be of general or flag rank. The two 
(2) remaining members on each side may be major generals, 
brigadier generals, colonels, or their equivalent. 

21. Members of the Military Armistice Commission shall 
be permitted to use staff assistants as required. 

22. The Military Armistice Commission shall be provided 
with the necessary administrative personnel to establish a 
Secretariat charged with assisting the Commission by per- 
toming record-keeping, secretarial, interpreting, and such 
ther functions as the Commission may assign to it. Each 
‘ide shall appoint to the Secretariat a secretary and an 
assistant secretary and such clerical and specialized per- 
wnnel as required by the Secretariat. Records shall be kept 
in English, Korean, and Chinese, all of which shall be 
equally authentic. 

23. (a) The Military Armistice Commission shall be ini- 
tilly provided with and assisted by ten (10) Joint Observer 
Teams, which number may be reduced by agreement of the 
‘ior members of both sides on the Military Armistice Com- 
mission, 
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(b) Each Joint Observer Team shall be composed of 
not less than four (4) nor more than six (6) officers of 
field grade, half of whom shall be appointed by the Com- 
mander in Chief, United Nations Command, and half of 
whom shall be appointed jointly by the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander 
of the Chinese People’s Volunteers. Additional personnel 
such as drivers, clerks, and interpreters shall be furnished 
by each side as required for the functioning of the Joint 
Observer Teams. 


2. Functions and Authority 

24. The general mission of the Military Armistice Com- 
mission shall be to supervise the implementation of this armi- 
stice agreement and to settle through negotiations any viola- 
tions of this armistice agreement. 

25. The Military Armistice Commission shall: 

(a) Locate its headquarters in the vicinity of Panmun- 
jom (37°57’29”"N, 126°40’/00’E). The Military Armistice 
Commission may relocate its headquarters at another point 
within the demilitarized zone by agreement of the senior 
members of both sides on the Commission. 

(b) Operate as a joint organization without a chairman. 

(c) Adopt such rules of procedure as it may, from time 
to time, deem necessary. 

(d) Supervise the carrying out of the provisions of this 
armistice agreement pertaining to the demilitarized zone and 
to the Han River estuary. 

(e) Direct the operations of the Joint Observer Teams. 

(f) Settle through negotiations any violations of this 
armistice agreement. ‘ 

(g) Transmit immediately to the commanders of the 
opposing sides all reports of investigations of violations of 
this armistice agreement and all other reports and records of 
proceedings received from the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission. 

(h) Give general supervision and direction to the ac- 
tivities of the Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War 
and the Committee for Assisting the Return of Displaced 
Civilians, hereinafter established. 

(i) Act as an intermediary in transmitting communica- 
tions between the commanders of the opposing sides; pro- 
vided, however, that the foregoing shall not be construed to 
preclude the commanders of both sides from communicating 
with each other by any other means which they may desire to 
employ. 

(j) Provide credentials and distinctive insignia for its 
staff and its Joint Observer Teams, and a distinctive marking 
for all vehicles, aircraft, and vessels used in the performance 
of its mission. 

26. The mission of the Joint Observer Teams shall be to 
assist the Military Armistice Commission in supervising the 
carrying out of the provisions of this armistice agreement 
pertaining to the demilitarized zone and*to the Han River 
estuary. 

27. The Military Armistice Commission, or the senior 
member of either side thereof, is authorized to dispatch Joint 
Observer Teams to investigate violations of this armistice 
agreement reported to have occurred in the demilitarized 
zone or in the Han River estuary; provided, however, that not 
more than one half of the Joint Observer Teams which have 
not been dispatched by the Military Armistice Commission 
may be dispatched at-any one time by the senior member 
of either side on the Commission. 

28. The Military Armistice Commission, or the senior mem- 
ber of either side thereof, is authorized to request the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission to conduct special observa- 
tions and inspections at places outside the demilitarized zone 
where violations of this armistice agreement have been re- 
ported to have occurred. 

29. When the Military Armistice Commission determines 
that a violation of this armistice agreement has occurred, it 
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shall immediately report such violation to the commanders of 
the opposing sides. 

30. When the Military Armistice Commission determines 
that a violation of this armistice agreement has been cor- 
rected to its satisfaction, it shall so report to the commanders 
of the opposing sides. 


3. General 

31. The Military Armistice Commission shall meet daily. 
Recesses of not to exceed seven (7) days may be agreed 
upon by the senior members of both sides; provided, that 
such recesses may be terminated on twenty-four (24)-hour 
notice by the senior member of either side. 

32. Copies of the record of the proceedings of all meetings 
of the Military Armistice Commission shall be forwarded to 
the commanders of the opposing sides as soon as possible 
after each meeting. 

33. The Joint Observer Teams shall make periodic reports 
to the Military Armistice Commission as required by the 
Commission and, in addition, shall make such special reports 
as may be deemed necessary by them or as may be required 
by the Commission. 

34. The Military Armistice Commission shall maintain 
duplicate files of the reports and records of proceedings 
required by this armistice agreement. The Commission 
is authorized to maintain duplicate files of such other 
reports, records, etc., as may be necessary in the con- 
duct of its business. Upon eventual dissolution of the Com- 
mission, one set of the above files shall be turned over 
to each side. 

35. The Military Armistice Commission may make recom- 
mendations to the commanders of the opposing sides ‘with 
respect to amendments or additions to this armistice agree- 
ment. Such recommended changes should generally be those 
designed to insure a more effective armistice. 


C. Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
1. Composition 

36. A Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission is hereby 
established. 

37. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission shall be 
composed of four (4) senior officers, two (2) of whom shall 
be appointed by neutral nations nominated by the Com- 
mander in Chief, United Nations Command, namely, Sweden 
and Switzerland, and two (2) of whom shall be appointed 
by neutral nations nominated jointly by the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of 
the Chinese People’s Volunteers, namely, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. The term “neutral nations” as herein used is defined 
as those nations whose combatant forces have not partici- 
pated in the hostilities in Korea. Members appointed to the 
Commission may be from the armed forces of the appoint- 
ing nations. Each member shall designate an alternate mem- 
ber to attend those meetings which for any reason the 
principal member is unable to attend. Such alternate mem- 
bers shall be of the same nationality as their principals. 
The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission may take 
action whenever the number of members present from the 
neutral nations nominated by one side is equal to the num- 
ber of members present from the neutral nations nominated 
by the other side. 

38. Members of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission shall be permitted to use staff assistants fur- 
nished by the neutral nations as required. These staff as- 
sistants may be appointed as alternate members of the 
Commission. 

39. The neutral nations shall be requested to furnish the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission with the necessary 
administrative personnel to establish a Secretariat charged 
with assisting the Commission by performing necessary 
record-keeping, secretariat, interpreting, and such other 
functions as the Commission may assign to it. 
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40. (a) The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
shall be initially provided with, and assisted by, twenty (29) 
Neutral Nations Inspection Teams, which number may be te. 
duced by agreement of the senior members of both sides oy 
the Military Armistice Commission. The Neutral Nations |p. 
spection Teams shall be responsible to, shall report to, and 
shall be subject to the direction of, the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission only. 

(b) Each Neutral Nations Inspection Team shall be 
composed of not less than four (4) officers, preferably of 
field grade, half of whom shall be from the neutral nations 
nominated by the Commander in Chief, United Nations 
Command, and half of whom shall be from the neutral na. 
tions nominated jointly by the Supreme Commander of the 
Korean People’s Army and the Commander of the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers. Members appointed to the Neutral Na- 
tions Inspection Teams may be from the armed forces of 
the appointing nations. In order to facilitate the functioning 
of the teams, sub-teams composed of not less than two (2 
members, one of whom shall be from a neutral nation nomi- 
nated by the Commander in Chief, United Nations Com. 
mand, and one of whom shall be from a neutral nation 
nominated jointly by the Supreme Commander of the Korean 
People’s Army and the Commander of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers, may be formed as circumstances require. Ad- 
ditional personnel such as drivers, clerks, interpreters, and 
communications personnel, and such equipment as may 
be required by the teams to perform their missions, shall 
be furnished: by the commander of each side, as required, 
in the demilitarized zone and in the territory under his 
military control. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Comnis- 
sion may provide itself and the Neutral Nations Inspection 
Teams with such of the above personnel and equipment of 
its own as it may desire; provided, however, that such per- 
sonnel shall be personnel of the same neutral nations of 
which the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission is con- 
posed. 


2. Funétions and Authority 

41. The mission of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Con- 
mission shall be to carry out the functions of supervision, 
observation, inspection, and investigation, as_ stipulated in 
subparagraphs 13(c) and 13(d) and paragraph 28 hereof, 
and to report the results of such supervision, observation, 
inspection, and investigation to the Military Armistice Con- 
mission. 

42. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission shall: 

(a) Locate its headquarters in proximity to the head- 
quarters of the Military Armistice Commission. 

(b) Adopt such rules of procedure as it may, from time 
to time, deem necessary. 

(c) Conduct, through its members and its Neutral Nz 
tions Inspection Teams, the supervision and: inspection pr- 
vided for in subparagraphs 13 (c) and 13 (d) of the armistice 
agreement at the ports of entry enumerated in paragraph 4 
hereof, and the special observations and inspections pr0- 
vided for in paragraph 28 hereof at those places where 
violations of this armistice agreement have been reported 
to have occurred. The inspection of combat aircraft, armored 
vehicles, weapons, and ammunition by the Neutral Nations 
Inspection Teams shall be such as to enable them to proper 
ly insure that reinforcing combat aircraft, armored vehicles 
weapons, and ammunition are not being introduced into 
Korea; but this shall not be construed as authorizing it- 
spections or examinations of any secret designs or char 
acteristics of any combat aircraft, armored vehicle, weap0, 
or ammunition. 

(d) Direct and supervise the operations of the Neutra 
Nations Inspection Teams. 

(e) Station five (5) Neutral Nations Inspection Teams 
at the ports of entry enumerated in paragraph 43. hered 
located in the territory under the military control of the 
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Commander in Chief, United Nations Command; and five 
(5) Neutral Nations Inspection Teams at the ports of entry 
eumerated in paragraph 43 hereof located in the territory 
under the military control of the Supreme Commander of the 
Korean People’s Army and the Commander of the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers; and establish initially ten (10) mobile 
Neutral Nations Inspection Teams in reserve, stationed in 
the general vicinity of the headquarters of the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission, which number may be 
reduced by agreement of the senior members of both sides 
on the Military Armistice Commission. Not more than half 
of the mobile Neutral Nations Inspection Teams shall be 
dispatched at any one time in accordance with requests of 
the senior member of either side on the Military Armi- 
stice Commission. 
~ (f) Subject to the provisions of the preceding sub- 
paragraphs, conduct without delay investigations of reported 
violations of this armistice agreement, including such investi- 
gations of reported violations of this armistice agreement as 
may be requested by the Military Armistice Commission or 
by the senior member of either side of the Commission. 

' (g) Provide credentials and distinctive insignia for its 
staff and its Neutral Nations Inspection Teams and a distinc- 
tive marking for all vehicles, aircraft, and vessels, used in the 
performance of its mission. 

43. Neutral Nations Inspection Teams shall be stationed 
at the following ports of entry 


Territory under the military con- 
Territory under the trol of the Korean People’s Army 
military control of the and the Chinese People’s Volun- 
United Nations Command teers 
Inchon (37°28’N, 126°38’ Sinuiju (40°06’N, 124°24’E) 
Taegu (35°52’N, 128°36’ Chongjin (41°46’N, 129°49’E) 
Pusan (35°06’N, 129°02’ Hungnam (39°50’N, 127°37’E) 
Kangnung (37°45’N, 12 Manpo (41°09’N, 126°18’E) 
Kunsan (35°59’N, ‘ Sinanju (39°36’N, 125°36’E) 
These Neutral Nations Inspection Teams shall be accorded 
full convenience of movement within the areas and over the 
routes of communication set forth on the attached map 
(map 5). 


3. General 

44. The Neutral Nations Supervisory’ Commission shall 
meet daily. Recesses of not to exceed seven (7) days may 
be agreed upon by the members of the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission; provided, that such recesses may 
be terminated on twenty-four (24)-hour notice by any 
member. 

45. Copies of the record of the proceedings of all meetings 
of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission shall be for- 
warded to the Military Armistice Commission as soon as pos- 
sible after each meeting. Records shall be kept in English, 
Korean, and Chinese. 

46. The Neutral Nations Inspection Teams shall make 
periodic reports concerning the results of their supervisions, 
observations, inspections, and investigations to the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission as required by the Commis- 
sion and, in addition, shall make such special reports as may 
be deemed necessary by them, or as may be required by the 
Commission. Reports shall be submitted by a team as a 
whole, but may also be submitted by one or more individual 
members thereof; provided, that the reports submitted by 
one Or more individual members thereof shall be considered 
as informational only. 

47. Copies of the reports made by the Neutral Nations In- 
spection Teams shall be forwarded to the Military Armistice 
Commission by the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
without delay and in the language in which received. They 
shall not be delayed by the process of translation or evalua- 
tion, The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission shall 
evaluate such reports at the earliest practicable time and 
shall forward their findings to the Military Armistice Com- 
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mission as a matter of priority. The Military Armistice Com- 
mission shaJl not take final action with regard to any such 
report until the evaluation thereof has been received from 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission. Members of 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission and of its teams 
shall be subject to appearance before the Military Armistice 
Commission, at the request of the senior member of either 
side on the Military Armistice Commission, for clarification 
of any report submitted. 

48. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission shall 
maintain duplicate files of the reports and records of pro- 
ceedings required by this armistice agreement. The Com- 
mission is authorized to maintain duplicate files of such 
other reports, records, etc., as may be necessary in the 
conduct of its business. Upon eventual dissolution of the 
Commission, one set of the above files shall be turned over 
to each side. 

49. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission may 
make recommendations to the Military Armistice Commis- 
sion with respect to amendments or additions to this armistice 
agreement. Such recommended changes should generally be 
those designed to insure a more effective armistice. 

50. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, or any 
member thereof, shall be authorized to communicate with 
any member of the Military Armistice Commission. 


ARTICLE Ill 
Arrangements Relating to 
Prisoners of War 

51.:The release and repatriation @f all prisoners of war 
held in the custody of each side at the time this armistice 
agreement becomes effective shall be effected in conformity 
with the following provisions agreed upon by both sides 
prior to the signing of this armistice agreement. 

(a) Within sixty (60) days after this armistice agree- 
ment becomes effective, each side shall, without offering any 
hindrance, directly repatriate and hand over in groups all 
those prisoners of war in its custody who insist on repatria- 
tion to the side to which they belonged at the time of capture. 
Repatriation shall be accomplished in accordance with the 
related provisions of this article. In order to expedite the 
repatriation process of such personnel, each side shall, prior 
to the signing of the armistice agreement, exchange the total 
numbers, by nationalities, of personnel to be directly repatri- 
ated. Each group of prisoners of war delivered to the other 
side shall be accompanied by rosters, prepared by nationality 
to include, name, rank (if any), and internment or military 
serial number. 

(b) Each side shall release all those remaining prisoners 
of war, who are not directly repatriated, from its military con- 
trol and from its custody and hand them over to the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission for disposition in accord- 
ance with the provisions in the annex hereto “Terms of Ref- 
erence for Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission.” 

(c) So that there may be no misunderstanding owing 
to the equal use of three languages, the act of delivery of a 
prisoner of war by one side to the other side shall, for the 
purposes of this armistice agreement, be called “repatriation” 
in English, “Song Hwan” in Korean, and “Chien Fan” in 
Chinese, notwithstanding the nationality or place of residence 
of such prisoner of war. 

52. Each side insures that it will not employ in acts of war 
in the Korean conflict any prisoner of war released and re- 
patriated incident to the coming into effect of this armistice 
agreement. 

53. All the sick and injured prisoners of war who in- 
sist upon repatriation shall be repatriated with priority. 
Insofar as possible, there shall be captured medical per- 
sonnel repatriated concurrently with the sick and injured 
prisoners of war, so as to provide medical care and attend- 
ance en route, 
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54. The repatriation of all the prisoners of war required 
by subparagraph 51(a) hereof shall be completed within a 
time limit of 60 days after this armistice agreement becomes 
effective. Within this time limit each side undertakes to com- 
plete the repatriation of the above-mentioned prisoners of 
war in its custody at the earliest practicable time. 

55. Panmunjom is designated as the place where prisoners 
of war will be delivered and received by both sides. Addi- 
tional place(s) of delivery and reception of prisoners of war 
in the demilitarized zone may be designated, if necessary, 
by the Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War. 

56. A. A Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War 
is hereby established. It shall be composed of six (6) officers 
of field grade, three (3) of whom shall be appointed by the 
Commander in Chief, United Nations Command, and three 
(3) of whom shall be appointed jointly by the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of 
the Chinese People’s Volunteers. The Committee shail, under 
the general supervision and direction of the Military Armi- 
stice Commission, be responsible for co-ordinating the specific 
plans of both sides for the repatriation of prisoners of war 
and for supervising the execution by both sides of all of the 
provisions of this armistice agreement relating to the repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war. It shall be the duty of this Committee 
to co-ordinate the timing of the arrival of prisoners of war at 
the places of delivery and reception of prisoners of war from 
the prisoners-of-war camps of both sides; to make, when 
necessary, such special arrangements as may be required with 
regard to the transportation and welfare of sick and injured 
prisoners of war; to co-ordinate the work of the joint Red 
Cross teams, established in paragraph 57 hereof, in assisting 
in the repatriation of prisoners of war; to supervise the imple- 
mentation of the arrangements for the actual repatriation of 
prisoners of war stipulated in paragraphs 53 and 54 hereof; 
to select, when necessary, additional places of delivery and 
reception of prisoners of war; to arrange for security at the 
places of delivery and reception of prisoners of war; and to 
carry out such other related functions as are required for the 
repatriation of prisoners of war. 

B. When unable to reach agreement on any matter re- 
lating to its responsibilities, the Committee for Repatriation of 
Prisoners of War shall immediately refer such matter to the 
Military Armistice Commission for decision. The Committee 
for Repatriation of Prisoners of War shall maintain its head- 
quarters in proximity to the headquarters of the Military 
Armistice Commission. 

C. The Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War 
shall be dissolved by the Military Armistice Commission upon 
completion of the program of repatriation of prisoners of war. 

57. A. Immediately after this armistice agreement be- 
comes effective, joint Red Cross teams composed of repre- 
sentatives of the national Red Cross societies of the countries 
contributing forces to the United Nations Command on the 
one hand, and representatives of the National Red Cross 
Society of the People’s Republic of Korea and representatives 
of the Red Cross Society of the People’s Republic of China on 
the other hand, shall be established. The joint Red Cross 
teams shall assist in the execution by both sides of those pro- 
visions of this armistice agreement relating to the repatriation 
of all the prisoners of war specified in subparagraph 51 A. 
hereof, who insist upon repatriation, by the performance of 
such humanitarian services as are necessary and desirable for 
the welfare of the prisoners of war. To accomplish this task, 
the joint Red Cross teams shall provide assistance in the de- 
livering and receiving of prisoners of war by both sides at 
the place(s) of delivery and reception of prisoners of war, 
and shall visit the prisoner-of-war camps of both sides to com- 
fort the prisoners of war and to bring in and distribute gift 
articles for the comfort and welfare of the prisoners of war. 
The joint Red Cross teams may provide services to prisoners 
of war while en route from prisoner-of-war camps to the 
places of delivery and reception of prisoners of war. 
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B. The joint Red Cross teams shall be organized ag set 
forth below: 

(1) One team shall be composed of twenty (99) 
members, namely, ten (10) representatives from the national 
Red Cross societies of each side, to assist in the delivering and 
receiving of prisoners of war by both sides at the place(s) of 
delivery and reception of prisoners of war. The chairmanship 
of this team shall alternate daily between representatives from 
the Red Cross societies of the two sides. The work and ser. 
ices of this team shall be co-ordinated by the Committee fo, 
Repatriation of Prisoners of War. 

(2) One team shall be composed of sixty (60) mem. 
bers, namely, thirty (30) representatives from the national 
Red Cross societies of each side, to visit the prisoner-of-war 
camps under the administration of the Korean People’s Army 
and the Chinese People’s Volunteers. This team may provide 
services to prisoners of war while en route from the prisoner. 
of-war camps to the place(s) of delivery and reception of 
prisoners of war. A representative of the Red Cross society of 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea or of the Red 
Cross Society of the People’s Republic of China shall serve 
as chairman of this team. 

(3) One team shall be composed of sixty (60) mem- 
bers, namely, thirty (30) representatives from the national 
Red Cross societies of each side, to visit the prisoner-of-war 
camps under the administration of the United Nations Com. 
mand. This team may provide services to prisoners of war 
while en route from the prisoner-of-war camps to the place(s) 
of delivery and reception of prisoners of’ war. A_repre- 
sentative of a Red Cross society of a nation contributing 
forces to the United Nations Command shall serve as chair- 
man of this team. 

(4) In order to facilitate the functioning of each joint 
Red Cross team, subteams composed of not less than two 
(2) members from the team, with an equal number of 
representatives from each side, may be formed as circum- 
stances require. 

(5) Additional personnel such as drivers, clerks, and 
interpreters, and such equipment as may be required by the 
joint Red Cross teams to perform their missions, shall be 
furnished by the commander of each side to the team operat: 
ing in the territory under his military control. 

(6) Whenever jointly agreed upon by the repre- 
sentatives of both sides on any joint Red Cross team, the size 
of such team may be increased or decreased, subject to con- 
firmation by the Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of 
War. 

C. The commander of each side shall co-operate fully 
with the joint Red Cross teams in the performance of their 
functions, and undertakes to insure the security of the person- 
nel of the joint Red Cross team in the area under his military 
control. The commander of each side shall provide such 
logistic, administrative, and communications facilities as may 
be required by the team operating in the territory under his 
military control. 

D. The joint Red Cross teams shall be dissolved upon 
completion of the program of repatriation of all the prisoners 
of war specified in subparagraph 51 A. hereof, who insist 
upon repatriation. 

58. A. The commander of each side shall furnish to the 
commander of the other side as soon as practicable, but not 
later than ten (10) days after this armistice agreement be- 
comes effective, the following information concerning pris- 
oners of war: 

(1) Complete data pertaining to the prisoners of wat 
who escaped since the effective date of the data last ex- 
changed. 

(2) Insofar as practicable, information regarding name, na- 
tionality, rank, and other identification data, date and cause 
of death, and place of burial, of those prisoners of war who 
died while in his custody. 

B. If any prisoners of war escape or die after the effective 
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date of the supplementary information specified above, the 
fetaining side shall furnish to the other side, through the 
Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War, the data 
pertaining thereto in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
paragraph 58 A. hereof. Such data shall be furnished at 10- 
day intervals until the completion of the program of delivery 
ind reception of prisoners of war. 

"©, Any escaped prisoner of war who returns to the 
custody of the detaining side after the completion of the 
program of delivery and reception of prisoners of war shall 
be delivered to the Military Armistice Commission for dispo- 
sition. 

59. A. All civilians who, at the time this armistice agr-e- 
ment becomes effective, are in territory under the military 
control of the Commander in Chief, United Nations Com- 
mand, and who, on 24 June, 1950, resided north of the mili- 
tary demarcation line established in this armistice agreement 
shall, if they desire to return home, be permitted and assisted 
by the Commander in Chief, United Nations Command, to 
return to the area north of the military demarcation line and 
all civilians who, at the time this armistice agreement becomes 
effective, are in territory under the military control of the 
Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the 
Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, and who, on 
24 June, 1950, resided south of the military demarcation line 
established in this armistice agreement shall, if they desire 
to return home, be permitted and assisted by the Supreme 
Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the Com- 
mander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers to return to 
the area south of the military demarcation line. The com- 
mander of each side shall be responsible for publicizing wide- 
ly throughout the territory under his military control the 
contents of the provisions of this subparagraph, and for call- 
ing upon the appropriate civil authorities to give necessary 
guidance and assistance to all such civilians who desire to 
return home. 

B. All civilians of foreign nationality who, at the time 
this armistice agreement becomes effective, are in territory 
under the military control of the Supreme Commander of 
the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of the Chi- 
nese People’s Volunteers shall, if they desire to proceed 
to territory under the military control of the Commander 
in Chief, United Nations Command, be permitted and as- 
sisted to do so; all civilians of foreign nationality who, at 
the time this armistice agreement becomes effective, are in 
territory under the military control of the Commander in 
Chief, United Nations Command, shall, if they desire to 
proceed to territory under the military control of the Su- 
preme Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the 
Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, be per- 
mitted and assisted to do so. The commander of each side 
shall be responsible for publicizing widely throughout the 
territory under his military control the contents of the pro- 
visions of this subparagraph, and for calling upon the ap- 
propriate civil authorities to give necessary guidance and 
assistance to all such civilians of foreign nationality who de- 
sire to proceed to territory under the military control of the 
commander of the other side. 

C. Measures to assist in the return of civilians provided 
for in subparagraph 59 A. hereof and the movement of 
civilians provided for in subparagraph 59 B. hereof shall be 
commenced by both sides as soon as possible after this 
armistice agreement becomes effective. 

D. (1) A Committee for Assisting the Return of Dis- 
placed Civilians is hereby established. It shall be composed of 
four (4) officers of field grade, two (2) of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the Commander in Chief, United Nations Com- 
mand, and two (2) of whom shall be appointed jointly by the 
Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the 
Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers. This Com- 
mittee shall, under the general supervision and direction of 
the Military Armistice Commission, be responsible for co- 
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ordinating the specific plans of both sides for assistance to the 
return of the above-mentioned civilians, and for supervising 
the execution by both sides of all the provisions of the armi- 
stice agreement relating to the return of the above-mentioned 
civilians. It shall be the duty of this Committee to make 
necessary arrangements, including those of transportation, 
for expediting and co-ordinating the movement of the above- 
mentioned civilians; to select the crossing points through 
which the above-mentioned civilians will cross the military 
demarcation line; to arrange for security at the crossing 
points; and to carry out such other functions as are re- 
quired to accomplish the return of the above-mentioned 
civilians. 

(2) When unable to reach agreement on any matter relat- 
ing to its responsibilities, the Committee for Assisting the Re- 
turn of Displaced Civilians shall immediately refer such 
matter to the Military Armistice Commission for decision. The 
Committee for Assisting the Return of Displaced Civilians 
shall maintain its headquarters in proximity to the head- 
quarters of the Military Armistice Commission. 

(3) The Committee for Assisting the Return of Displaced 
Civilians shall be dissolved by the Military Armistice Com- 
mission upon fulfillment of its mission. 


ARTICLE IV 


Recommendations to the Governments 


Concerned on Both Sides 
60. In order to insure the peaceful settlement of the Ko- 
rean question, the military commanders of both sides hereby 
recommend to the governments of the countries concerned on 
both sides, that, within three (3) months after the armistice 
agreement is signed and becomes effective, a political confer- 
ence of a higher level of both sides be held by representatives 
appointed respectively to settle through negotiation the ques- 
tions of the withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, the 

peaceful settlement of the Korean question, etc. 


ARTICLE V 


Miscellaneous 

61. Amendments and additions to this armistice agreement 
must be mutually agreed to by the commanders of the oppos- 
ing sides. 

62. The articles and paragraphs of this armistice agreement 
shall remain in effect until expressly superseded either by 
mutually acceptable amendments and additions or by provi- 
sion in an appropriate agreement for a peaceful settlement at 
a political level between both sides. 

63. All of the provisions of this armistice agreement, other 
than paragraph 12 shall become effective at 2200 hours on 
July 27, 1953, Korean time. 

Done at Panmunjom, Korea, at 1000 hours on the 
27th day of July 1953, in English, Korean, and Chinese, all 
texts being equally authentic. 


Kim IL SuNG 
Marshal, Democratic 
Supreme Commander, 
Korean People’s Army 


Mark W. CLark 

General, United States Army 
Commander in Chief 

United Nations Command 


PENG TEH-HUAI 
Commander of the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers 


Present 

WiiiiaM K. Harrison, Jr. 
Major General, United States 
Army, Senior Delegate, 
United Nations Command 
Delegation 


Nam IL 

General, Korean People’s 
Army, Senior Delegate, Dele- 
gation of the Korean People’s 
Army -and Chinese People’s 
Volunteers Delegation 


Repatriation of Prisoners of War: 
Text of Agreement 


Within two months after the armistice agreement becomes 
effective both sides shall, without offering any hindrance, 
directly repatriate and hand over in groups all those prisoners 
of war in its custody who insist on repatriation to the side to 
which they belonged at the time of capture. Repatriation 
shall be accomplished in accordance with the related pro- 
visions of Article III of the draft armistice agreement. In 
order to expedite the repatriation process of such personnel, 
each side shall, prior to the signing of the armistice agree- 
ment, exchange the total numbers, by nationalities, of per- 
sonnel to be repatriated direct. Each group delivered to 
the other side shall be accompanied by rosters, prepared by 
nationality, to include name, rank (if any) and internment 
or military serial number. 

Both sides agree to hand over all those remaining prisoners 
of war who are not directly repatriated to the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission for disposition in accordance with 
the following provisions: 


Terms of Reference for Neutral Nations 


Repatriation Commission 


I, general 

1. In order to ensure that all prisoners of war have the op- 
portunity to exercise their right to be repatriated following 
an armistice, Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and India shall each be requested by both sides to appoint a 
member to a Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
which shall be established to take custody in Korea of those 
prisoners of war who, while in the custody of the detaining 
powers, have not exercised their right to be repatriated. The 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall establish its 
headquarters within the demilitarized zone in the vicinity of 
Panmunjom, and shall station subordinate bodies of the same 
composition as the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion at those locations at which the Repatriation Commission 
assumes custody of prisoners of war. Representatives of both 
sides shall be permitted to observe the operations of the 
Repatriation Commission and its subordinate bodies to include 
explanations and interviews. 

2. Sufficient armed forces and any other operating person- 
nel required to assist the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission in carrying out its functions and responsibilities shall 
be provided exclusively by India, whose representative shall 
be the umpire in accordance with the provisions of Article 
132 of the Geneva Convention, and shall also be chairman 
and executive agent of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission. Representatives from each of the other 4 powers 
shall be allowed staff assistants in equal number not to exceed 
fifty (50) each. When any of the representatives of the 
neutral nations is absent for some reason, that representative 
shall designate an alternate representative of his own na- 
tionality to exercise his functions and authority. The arms of 
all personnel provided for in this paragraph shall be limited 
to military police type small arms. 

3. No force or threat of force shall be used against the 
prisoners of war specified in paragraph 1 above to prevent or 
effect their repatriation, and no violence to their persons or 
affront to their dignity o1 self-respect shall be permitted in any 
manner for any purpose whatsoever (but see paragraph 7 
below). This duty is enjoined on and entrusted to the Neu- 
tral Nations Repatriation Commission. This Commissior: shall 
ensure that prisoners of war shall at all times be treated 
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humanely in accordance with the specific provisions of the 
Geneva Convention, and with the general spirit of that Con. 
vention. 


ll, custody of prisoners of war 

4. All prisoners of war who have not exercised their right 
of repatriation following the effective date of the armistice 
agreement shall be released from the military control and 
from the custody of the detaining side as soon as practicable 
and, in all cases, within sixty (60) days subsequent to the 
effective date of the armistice agreement to the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission at locations in korea to be 
designated by the detaining side. 

5. At the time the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis. 
sion assumes control of the prisoner-of-war installations, the 
military forces of the detaining side shall be withdrawn there. 
from, so that the locations specified in the preceding para. 
graph shall be taken over completely by the armed forces of 
India. 

6. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 5 above 
the detaining side shall have the responsibility for maintaining 
and ensuring security and order in the areas around the 
locations where the prisoners of war are in custody and for 
preventing and restraining any armed forces (including ir- 
regular armed forces) in the area under its control from any 
acts of disturbance and intrusion against the locations where 
the prisoners of war are in custody. 

7. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 3 above, 
nothing in this agreement shall be construed as derogating 
from the authority of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission to exercise its legitimate functions and responsibilities 
for the control of the prisoners of war under its temporary 
jurisdiction. 


lll, explanation 

8. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, after 
having received and taken into custody all those prisoners of 
war who have not exercised their right to be repatriated, shall 
immediately make arrangements so that within ninety (90) 
days after the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission takes 
over the custody, the nations to which the prisoners of war 
belong shall have freedom and facilities to send representa- 
tives to the locations where such prisoners of war are in 
custody to explain to all the prisoners of war depending upon 
these nations their rights and to inform them of any matters 
relating to their return to their homelands, particularly of 
their full freedom to return home to lead a peaceful life, under 
the following provisions: 

A. The number of such explaining representatives 
shall not exceed seven (7) per thousand prisoners of 
war held in custody by the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission; and the minimum authorized shall not be 
less than a total of five (5). 

B. The hours during which the explaining represente- 
tives shall have access to the prisoners shall be as de- 
termined by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion, and generally in accord with Article 53 of the 
Geneva Convention relative to the treatment of prisoners 
of war. 

C. All explanations and interviews shall be con- 
ducted in the presence of a representative of each 
member nation of the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission and a representative from the® detaining 
side; 
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D. Additional provisions governing the explanation 
work shall be prescribed by the Neutral Nations Repa- 
triation Commission, and will be designed to employ the 
principles enumerated in paragraph 3 above and in this 
paragraph; 

E. The explaining representatives, while engaging in 
their work, shall be allowed to bring with them necessary 
facilities and personnel for wireless communications. The 
number of communications personnel shall be limited 
to one team per location at which explaining repre- 
sentatives are in residence, except in the event that all 
prisoners of war are concentrated in one location, in 
which case, two (2) teams shall be permitted. Each 
team shall consist of not more than six (6) communi- 
cations personnel. 

9, Prisoners of war in its custody shall have freedom and 
fycilities to make representations and communications to the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission and to representa- 
tives and subordinate bodies of the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tin Commission and to inform them of their desires on any 
matter concerning the prisoners of war themselves, in accord- 
ance With arrangements made for the purpose by the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission. 


\V, disposition of prisoners of war 

10. Any prisoner of war who, while in the custody of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, decides to exercise 
the right of repatriation, shall make an application requesting 
epatriation to a body consisting of a representative of each 
member nation of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion. Once such an application is made, it shall be considered 
immediately by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
or one of its subordinate bodies so as to determine immediate- 
ly by majority vote the validity of such application. Once 
such an application is made to and validated by the Commis- 
sion or one of its subordinate bodies, the prisoner of war 
concerned shall immediately be transferred to and accom- 
modated in the tents set up for those who are ready to be 
repatriated. Thereafter, he shall, while still in the custody of 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, be delivered 
forthwith to the prisoner-of-war exchange point at Panmun- 
jom for repatriation under the procedure prescribed in the 
amistice agreement. 

1]. At the expiration of ninety (90) days after the transfer 
of custody of the prisoners of war to the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission, access of representatives to captured 
personnel as provided for in paragraph 8 above, shall ter- 
minate, and the question of disposition of the prisoners of war 
who have not exercised their right to be repatriated shall be 
submitted to the political conference recommended to be 
convened in paragraph 60, draft armistice agreement, which 
shall endeavor to settle this question within thirty (30) days, 
during which period the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission shall continue to retain custody of those prisoners of 
war. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall de- 
clare the relief from the prisoner of war status to civilian 
status of any prisoners of war who have not exercised their 
tight to be repatriated and for whom no other disposition 
has been agreed to by the political conference within one 
hundred and twenty (120) days after the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission has assumed their custody. There- 
after, according to the application of each individual, those 
who choose to go to neutral nations shall be assisted by 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission and_ the 
Red Cross Society of India. This operation shall be com- 
pleted within thirty (30) days, and upon its comple- 
tion, the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall 
immediately cease its functions and declare its dissolu- 
tion. After the dissolution of the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission, whenever and wherever any of those 
above-mentioned civilians who have been relieved from 
the prisoner-of-war status desire to return to their father- 
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lands, the authorities of the localities where they are shall 
be responsible for assisting them in returning to their 
fatherlands. 


V, Red Cross visitation 

12. Essential Red Cross service for prisoners of war in 
custody of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall 
be provided by India in accordance with regulations issued 
by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 


VI, press coverage 

13. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall 
insure freedom of the press and other news media in observ- 
ing the entire operation as enumerated herein, in accordance 
with procedures to be established by the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. 


VII, logistical support for prisoners of war 

14. Each side shall provide logistical support for the 
prisoners of war in the area under its military control, de- 
livering required support to the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission at an agreed delivery point in the vicinity of each 
prisoner-of-war installation. 

15. The cost of repatriating prisoners of war to the ex- 
change point at Panmunjom shall be borne by the detaining 
side and the cost from the exchange point by the side on 
which said prisoners depend, in accordance with Article 118 
of the Geneva Convention. 

16. The Red Cross Society of India shall be responsible for 
providing such general service personnel in the prisoner of 
war installations as required by the Neutral Nations Repatri- 
ation Commission. . 

17. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall 
provide medical support for the prisoners of war as may be 
practicable. The detaining side shall provide medical sup- 
port as practicable upon the request of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission and specifically for those cases re- 
quiring extensive treatment or hospitalization. 

The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall main- 
tain custody of prisoners of war during such hospitaliza- 
tion. The detaining side shall facilitate such custody. Upon 
completion of treatment, prisoners of war shall be returned 
to a prisoner-of-war installation as specified in paragraph 
4 above. 

18. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission is en- 
titled to obtain from both sides such legitimate assistance as 
it may require in carrying out its duties and tasks, but both 
sides shall not under any name and in any form interfere or 
exert influence. 


Vill, logistical support for the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission 

19. Each side shall be responsible for providing logistical 
support for the personnel of the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission stationed in the area under its military control, 
and both sides shall contribute on an equal basis to such 
support within the demilitarized zone. The precise arrange- 
ments shall be subject to determination between the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission and the detaining side in 
each case. 

20. Each of the detaining sides shall be responsible for 
protecting the explaining representatives from the other side 
while in transit over lines of communication within its area, 
as set forth in paragraph 23 for the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission, to a place of residence and while 
in residence in the vicinity of but not within each of the 
locations where the prisoners of war are in custody. The 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall be respon- 
sible for the security of such representatives within the 
actual limits of the locations where the prisoners of war 
are in custody. 

21. Each of the detaining sides shall provide transporta- 
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tion, housing, communication, and other agreed logistical 
support to the explaining representatives of the other side 
while they are in the area under its military control. Such 
services shall be provided on a reimbursable basis. 


IX, publication 

22. After the armistice agreement becomes effective, the 
terms of this agreement shall be made known to all prisoners 
of war who, while i:1 the custody of the detaining side, have 
not exercised their right to be repatriated. 


X, movement 

23. The movement of the personnel of the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission and repatriated prisoners of 
war shall be over lines of communication as determined by 
the command(s) of the opposing side and the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission. A map showing these lines of 
communication shall be furnished the command of the oppos- 
ing side and the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 
Movement of such personnel, except within locations as desig- 
nated in paragraph 4 above, shall be under the control of, and 
escorted by, personnel of the side in whose area the travel is 
being undertaken; however, such movement shall not be sub- 
ject to obstruction and coercion. 


XI, procedural matters 

24. The interpretation of this agreement shall rest with the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. The Neutral Na. 
tions Repatriation Commission, and/or any subordinate bodies 
to which functions are delegated or assigned by the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission, shall operate on the basis 
of majority vote. 

25. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shalj 
submit a weekly report to the opposing commanders on the 
status of prisoners of war in its custody, indicating the num. 
bers repatriated and remaining at the end of each week, 

26. When this agreement has been acceded to by both 
sides and by the 5 powers herein, it shall become effective 
upon the date the armistice becomes effective. 

27. Done at Panmunjom, Korea, at 1400 hours on the gh 
day of June 1953, in English, Korean, and Chinese, all texts 
being equally authentic. 


Signed: Nam Ix, General, Korean People’s Army senior 
delegate, delegation of the Korean People’s Army and the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers. 


Signed: Witi1aM K. Harrison, Jr., Lieutenant General, 
United States Army, senior delegate, United Nations Com. 
mand Delegation. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT ON PRISONERS OF WAR 


In order to meet the requirements of the disposition of the 
prisoners of war not for direct repatriation in accordance with 
the provisions of the terms of reference for Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission, the Supreme Commander of the 
Korean People’s Army and the Commander of the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers, on the one hand, and the Commander in 
Chief, United Nations Command, on the other hand, in pur- 
suance of the provisions in paragraph 61, Article 5 of the 
agreement concerning a military armistice in Korea, agree to 
conclude the following temporary agreement supplementary 
to the armistice agreement: 

1. Under the provisions of paragraphs 4 and 5, Article II 
of the terms of reference for Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission, the United Nations Command has the right to 
designate the area between the military demarcation line and 
the eastern and southern boundaries of the demilitarized zone 
between the Imjin River on the south and the road leading 
south from Okum-Ni on the northeast (the main road leading 
southeast from Panmunjom not included), as the area within 
which the United Nations Command will turn over the pris- 
oners of war, who are not directly repatriated and whom the 
United Nations Command has the. responsibility for keeping 
under its custody, to the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission and the armed forces of India for custody. The United 
Nations Command shall, prior to the signing of the armistice 
agreement, inform the side of the Korean People’s Army 
and the Chinese People’s Volunteers of the approximate 
figures by nationality of such prisoners of war held in its 
custody. 

2. If there are prisoners of war under their custody who 
request not to be directly repatriated, the Korean People’s 
Army and the Chinese People’s Volunteers have the right to 
designate the area in the vicinity of Panmunjom between the 
military demarcation line and the western and northern 
boundaries of the demilitarized zone, as the area within which 
such prisoners of war will be turned over to the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission and the armed forces of 
India for custody. After knowing that there are prisoners 
of war under their custody who request not to be directly 
repatriated, the Korean People’s Army and the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers shall inform the United Nations Com- 
mand side of the approximate figures by nationality of such 
prisoners of war. 

3. In accordance with paragraphs 8, 9 and 10, Article I of 
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the armistice agreement, the following paragraphs are hereby 
provided: 

a. After the cease-fire comes into effect, unarmed per. 
sonnel of each side shall be specifically authorized by the 
Military Armistice Commission to enter the above-men- 
tioned area designated by their own side to perform 
necessary construction operations. None of such person- 
nel shall remain in the above-mentioned areas upon the 
completion of the construction operations. 

b. A definite number of prisoners of war as decided 
upon by both sides, who are in the respective custody of 
both sides and who are not directly repatriated, shall be 
specifically authorized by the Military Armistice Con- 
mission to be escorted respectively by a certain number of 
armed forces of the detaining sides to the above-men- 
tioned areas of custody designated respectively by both 
sides to be turned over to the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission and the armed forces of India for cus- 
tody. After the prisoners of war have been taken over, the 
armed forces of the detaining sides shall be withdrawn 
immediately from the areas of custody to the area under 
the control of their own side. 

c. The personnel of the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission and its subordinate bodies, the armed forces 
of India, the Red Cross Society of India, the explaining 
representatives and observation representatives of both 
sides, as well as the required material and equipment, for 
exercising the function provided for in the terms ol 
reference for Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
shall be specifically authorized by the Military Armistice 
Commission to have the complete freedom of movement 
to, from, and within the above-mentioned areas desig: 
nated respectively by both sides for the custody of 
prisoners of war. 

4. The provisions of subparagraph 3C of this agreement 
shall not be construed as derogating from the privileges er 
joyed by those personnel mentioned above under paragraph 
11, Article I of the armistice agreement. 

5. This agreement shall be abrogated upon the completion 
of the mission provided for in the terms of reference fo 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 

Done at Panmunjom, Korea, at 1000 hours on the 27th 
day of July 1953, in Korean, Chinese, and English, all texts 
being equally authentic. 
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\ vital new metal shaping method 
is now practical with the Pennsalt 
Fos Process... tubes, shafts, cylin- 
ders, gear blanks, piston pins, and 
other shapes can now be cold formed 
in presses. This eliminates up to 
80% of all machining formerly 
required . . . produces better parts, 
faster, for less. ~ 

The Pennsalt Fos Process is now 
being used in automotive, tube, wire 
drawing, and ordnance plants. The 
process includes a new Pennsalt 
lubricant and a proven method of 
locking the lubricant to the steel. 


The Fos Process insures the smooth 
and rapid flow of cold steel through 
the die, even at extreme pressures. 
Practically all of the original metal 
can be utilized with Pennsalt cold 
extrusion techniques . .. work cycles 
can be reduced ... and over-all pro- 
duction speeded up. Superior physi- 
eals can be obtained from carbon 
steels, along with a better, smoother 
finish. Multiple draws without 
interim recoating and annealing, 
and greater reductions per draw are 


now practical. 
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Write today for the complete story, 
or send us blueprints of products vou 
are interested in. Metal Processing 
Department, Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, 359 


Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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PERCHLORETHYLENE ... A "het withe am" FOR 


THE DRY CLEANING BUSINESS 


Bright, modern store fronts—neon signs flashing 
One Hour Service—all over America a profitable new 
trend is developing in dry cleaning. 

Quick-service, odorless dry cleaning, prompted by 
the development of a better synthetic solvent, 
Perchlorethylene, has created a new business in a 
commercial field which for years remained rela- 
tively stable. 

This contribution to America’s commercial growth 
has been a dual effort of the chemical industry, in 
producing the highly specialized solvent, and the 
equipment manufacturers who developed the pre- 
cision machinery to render this improved service. 


Perchlorethylene has brought about numerous 


Perchlorethylene is a nonflammable, syn- 
thetic chlorinated solvent that penetrates 
textiles rapidly and cleans them quickly 
and efficiently. 

Columbia-Southern produces Perchlor- 
ethylene at its modern plant at Barberton, Sm, 
Ohio, to meet growing demands for this <ULUMBIA-SOUTH 


important chemical. 


additional advantages to both the cleaner and his 
customer. Since Columbia-Southern Perchlorethy]- 
ene is nonflammable, the dry cleaner realizes safer 
working conditions and consequently can secure 
more favorable locations. And, with today’s fashions 
requiring more attention than the hardy dark clothes 
of yesteryear, the customer has his clothes cleaned 
more often, particularly since he is never incon- 
venienced by several days’ delay. 

Perchlorethylene, one of the numerous chemical 
products which complement Columbia-Southern’s 
basic production of alkalies and chlorine, is making 
life brighter than ever for dry cleaning customers and 
the new quick-service shop owners. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


420 FORT DUQUESNE BOULEVARD, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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pusiness activity is holding not far 
below its peak of last spring, but new 
clouds have appeared in the form of 
an increase in business inventories and 
a further decrease in unfilled orders 
of manufacturers. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 97 
per cent of capacity in the week 
ended August 1, up from 95.5 the 
week before. Steel supply is no longer 
behind demand. The country’s largest 
steel producer expects output to fall 
in the fourth quarter. Inventories of 
steel, depleted in last year’s steel 
strike, now are near a normal level. 

The auto industry has rebuilt dealer 
inventories of cars and looks for lower 
output in coming months. July pro- 
duction totaling about 616,000 pas- 
senger cars was the highest in 32 
months and probably will not be 
equaled the rest of this year. Peak of 
the selling season is past. Since July 4, 
retail sales and dealers’ orders have 
fallen. From now on, output will be 
hit by closing of plants for inventory 
taking; vacations, and model changes. 
By the fourth quarter, production may 
be down to a million cars, compared 
with 1,700,000 in the second. 

Appliance output, down 11 per cent 
from March to May, dropped another 
percentage point in June as producers 
tried with varying success to check 
the growth of their inventories. 

An inventory bulge occurred in the 
second quarter for both manufac- 
turers and distributors. Most of it was 
in metals and metal products held by 
manufacturers. Their stocks mounted 
to 45.5 billion dollars on July 1, up 
500 million in a month and 1.5 billion 
above April 1. 


(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


—PLUS & MINUS 7 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 








The annual rate of inventory accumu- 
lation for all U.S. business in the 
second quarter approached 8 billions 
almost equaling the high rate in the 
fourth quarter of 1952. Unless inven- 
tories pile up because of falling sales, 
a slower rate of accumulation is to be 
expected in the future. 


U.S. Output of Goods and Services— 
Government and Private Purchases 


Total Output 
(Valve at 1952 Prices) 


Private Purchases 


1950 1953 
24 qtr 


Start of Korean War 





OM Balc date: Commerce Devt 

Order backlogs of manufacturers sank 
a billion dollars in June. At 70.6 bil- 
lion on July 1, the total was down 5 
billion from last October 1. It was 
the fourth straight drop, the seventh 
in the last 9 months. 

Heavy shipments of goods since last 
September, and particularly _ this 
year, have more than matched the 
rate of incoming orders. June ship- 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 
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Cancellation of 


ments of 26.1 billions were nearly a 
fifth above June, 1952, only 3 per 
cent below the peak of last April. 


New orders, totaling 25.3 billions in 


June, have not exceeded shipments 
by any large amount since September 
of last year, just after the steel strike 
was settled. 

orders for military 
goods apparently is playing a part in 
keeping new orders down and in cut- 
ting the backlog. New orders received 
each month are reported after deduc- 
tion of orders canceled in that month. 
Orders canceled in April and May 
amounted to 4 per cent of new orders. 


Life of the order backlog continues to 


shorten. Unfilled orders for durable 
goods, totaling 67.3 billions, are equal 
to 5.2 months’ shipments, against 6.8 
a year ago. 


Misgivings about business activity in 


1954 are felt by many observers. Na- 
tional-security. spending of the Gov- 
ernment will turn down early in 1954. 
As the top chart shows, a rise in Gov- 
ernment purchases of goods and serv- 
ices has been the main force under the 
expansion of business since 1950. If 
business activity is to hold, private 
purchases must rise in 1954 and 1955 
as Government purchases drop. De- 
spite tax cuts due at the end of this 
year on business and personal incomes, 
there is a widespread fear that spend- 
ing for homes, autos, plant and equip- 
ment will not rise further but may fall. 


Momentum of the business boom is still 


strong at this time. The problem for 
1954 will be one of making adjust- 
ments from defense to civilian pro- 
duction with a minimum drop in total 
activity. 


' 
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| News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN follow a simpler proce. 

dure in making small sales to the 
Government. The General Services Ad. 
ministration relaxes its rules to allow fed. 


PUNCTURE-SEALING { i eral agencies to open accounts with local 


H} suppliers, similar to charge accounts for 

SAFETY TU Bi ee ME | individuals. Single bills will be submit. 
Say) | ted at the end of the month or at some 

: : other regular period. 

@ Prevents punctures because it seals as it rolls. 

* * * 


@ Safer—absorbs shocks. Protects against blowouts. 


YOU CAN find out from military 
i contracting officers about changes in 
@ Retains correct pressure. Aids tire mileage. | the procurement regulations of the De. 

AY | IH p fense Department. Among other things, 
@ Cool running. No internal heat. ah EP EN a the amendments deal with record keep- 


@ Adds security for women drivers. 





@ 100% natural rubber. Outwears : aA ing, termination of subcontracts and 
several casings ee gas rules on Government-owned tools and 


property in use on defense contracts. 
* * * 
YOU CAN address your employes 


outside working hours and _ shortly 
before a_ collective-bargaining election 


without violating the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Send A Copy The National Labor Relations Board 

| finds that an employer was within his 

° rights when he spoke to his employes on 

To Your Friends oe . WITHOUT CHARGE the day before election. Athoodaal 

at the meeting, ‘after work and in front of 
the plant, was entirely voluntary. 





U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of ‘“‘U. S$. NEWS & WORLD REPORT’ 
with my compliments to the persons listed below: 
01 If possible send the August 7, 1953 issue. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take an income tax de- 

duction for the amount that you con- 
tribute to a fund to be used to help your 
employes repair damage done in a ma- 
jor disaster, such as a tornado. The Treas- 
ury rules that an employer may deduct, 
as a business expense, contributions to 
help employes to rehabilitate them 
selves. Furthermore, this is not taxable 
income for the employes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN delay in making a report 

to the Government on your opera 
tions in the metalworking business. 
The Bureau of Census, acting for the Na- 
tional Production Authority, postpones 
the deadline for the reports to August 1’. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use an easier method in 

exporting a number of items to Latin- 
American countries. The Commerce 
Department’s Office of International 
Trade adopts a simplified form of ex- 
port license for these items. Under the 
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new licenses, an exporter can ship to Lat- 
in America unlimited amounts of many 


* * * 


m YOU CAN get advice from the U. S. 

Government on making investments 
in Colombia. A handbook entitled “In- 
vestments in. Colombia—Conditions and 
Outlook for United States Investors” is 
oublished by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Copies may be bought for 55 cents 
each from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views to the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on its proposal to extend the license 
period for television stations from one to 
three years. The Commission gives in- 
terested persons until September 1 to 
file statements on the proposed change. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT legally fire your em- 

ployes for taking part in a one-day 
strike called in a move to get higher 
wages. A circuit court of appeals holds 
that an employer violated the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act by such discharges, even though 
he could deny reinstatement to “eco- 
nomic” strikers whose jobs were filled 
during a walkout. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, as an emplover. be 

held in violation of the Taft-Hartley 
law just because you insist that a contract 
with a union be limited to the one-year 
period of the union’s certification as bar- 
gaining agent. NLRB declares that such 
insistence constitutes a violation only if 
itis not based on good faith. 


YOU CANNOT, as manager of a 

farm loan association, be required 
to pay a tax on its income. The Internal 
Revenue Service rules that the Revenue 
Act of 1951, which repealed the tax ex- 
emption of federal savings and loan as- 
sociations, did not apply to national farm 
loan associations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export industrial 
_ diamonds without getting a license 
fom the Commerce Department. The 
Office of International Trade says these 
export licenses still are required even 
though it dropped export quota restric- 
tions for industrial diamonds. 





f Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 

we based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
heir decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
tot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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“We saved 47% 
expanding with BUTLER Buildings” 


SAYS: H. W. Strong, Building Manager 
The Coleman Company, Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
Manufacturers of household appliances for 
heating, lighting, cooking, and ironing 


“Our Butler buildings give us 185,000 sq. ft. of fully usable space 
at a total cost of only $2.40 per square foot,” says Mr. Strong. 
“That’s less than half what other types of construction would have 
cost us! 

“We like the fast, easy erection and fire-safe protection Butler 
buildings give us, too. Quick erection, teamed with 100% re-use 
of Butler pre-engineered materials, has let us expand our installa- 
tion twice and relocate one building at a very moderate expense.” 


“In no other way could 
we have gotten so many 
square feet of space for the 
dollars spent as with Butler 
buildings!’ says Mr. Strong. 
Note the post-free, truss-clear 
interior. Butler rigid frame 
construction lets you use all 
the space you pay for! 


Get the full 
BUTLER story ‘*<orn how you can hold your building investment to 
a minimum... and have Butler steel buildings up, at work 
before yOu in less than 30 days. Send coupon for name of your Butler 
build! = dealer and full details on Butler buildings. 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7387 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 

987A Sixth Ave., $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

Dept. 87A, Richmond, California 

Please send me tne name of my nearest Butler dealer — also 
more information on Butler buildings approximately 

x wide for use as 





l EQUIPMENT TEEL BUILDINGS Name 
FARM EQUIPMENT—CLEANERS EQUIPMENT Firm... 


SPECIAL va 
SPECIAL’ PRODUCTS F Address 








BISHOP OXNAM 


—Committee Hearing 


[Continued from page 48] 


Dodd. I had called upon him at the time of the Hitler blood 
purge of June 30 and July 1, 1934. I would have been happy 
to have been present at any meeting that Ambassador Dodd 
addressed, but I did not, and I am saying this as definitely 
as I can, give my name as a sponsor to any such meeting as 
far as I recall. 

Mr. Kunzig: Do you have any explanation or can you assist 
us by giving your viewpoint as to how your name would 
get into this sort of thing and how your name would be 
listed in the Daily Worker as one of the sponsors? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir; I think I can. I can do it in two 
cases if the committee will allow me. Personally, I do not 
think too highly of the California Committee on Un-American 
Activities and hesitate to quote it, but on Page 284 of the 
report of the Tenney Committee of 1953, it states as follows: 

“Communist-front organizations not only masquerade 
behind a respectable facade, endeavoring in all cases to 
conceal the real control and objectives of the organizations 
by claiming to have some humanitarian purpose, but they 
have also made use of the names of loyal individuals with- 
out authority. From time to time the committee has re- 
ceived letters of protest from persons who have been 
listed as officers of various front organizations and who, 
in fact, have no connection whatever with these move- 
ments, their names having been used without authority 
and for the deliberate purpose of using non-Communist 
individuals as window-dressing to divert suspicion. In 
such cases the committee is always eager and willing to do 
everything in its power to correct this despicable practice.” 

That is one explanation. If the committee wishes, I will 
be able to show what happened in connection with one of 
those Spanish organizations where, belonging to one or- 
ganization that had to do with an attempt to send medical 
relief to Spain during the days of the revolution, later on they 
put my name as a sponsor of an organization, something 
about Spanish action. 

Mr. Kunzig: Supposing we leave that for a moment and we 
are coming to that. 

Bishop Oxnam: I will be glad to, but you asked how this 
happened, I don’t know how it happens but I simply say this 
is pertinent. 

Mr. Kunzig: You mentioned a letter of protest in reading 
that statement. Do you recall whether you sent a letter of 
protest in that instance? 

Bishop Oxnam: I don’t recall having seen the announce- 
ment, sir. I do not read the Daily Worker. Excuse me, I 
did not mean ‘to be facetious. 

Mr. Kunzig: That is perfectly all right. This was printed in 
the New York Times, which I think is a little different from 
the Daily Worker. 

Bishop Oxnam: I do read the New York Times. 
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Mr. Kunzig: The Daily Worker is marked as Oxnam Ex 
hibit Number 8 and the New York Times is marked as Ox. 
nam Exhibit Number 9. 

Rep. Clardy: I would like to ask counsel what he was de. 
veloping? I am not sure what the incident is. What were the 
two papers quoted? 

Mr. Kunzig: The incident, Mr. Clardy, was an alleged 
meeting held under the auspices of the American League 
Against War and Fascism and the American Friends of the 
Chinese People which featured William E. Dodd as the speak- 
er and the name of Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam as a Sponsor 
of the meeting, which appeared as a sponsor of the meeting 
in the Daily Worker and the Bishop’s answer was that the 
Daily Worker should not be regarded as competent testimony. 

Rep. Velde: And counsel read the pertinent part. 

Mr. Kunzig: The New York Times, dated October 2, 1937 
and it goes on to say that the meeting was called by the 
American League Against War and Fascism and the American 
Friends of the Chinese People. It was sponsored by 47 
labor, civic and religious leaders, among them Bishop Wil 
liam Newman Ainsworth, Bishop Francis J. McConnell and 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. 

I think the Bishop has made his position clear, He said 
he did not attend and was not present. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, I think I take issue with the 
statement that the Bishop made relative to the Califomia 
Committee on Un-American Activities. I don’t know whether 
the Bishop meant committees past or present. However, 
the members of the committee as presently constituted are 
duly elected legislators of the State of California and I am 
sure that he did not mean to stigmatize all the members in 
any way. I feel that I must mention that. 

Bishop Oxnam: May I say, Mr. Chairman, in response to 
that,. that being a Californian I think I would be the last 
one to say anything to reflect on California, but I do think 
that the events which occurred under the Tenney Comnit- 
tee and the fact that Mr. Tenney had to leave the committee 
because of what happened under his leadership, has created 
an attitude that is unfortunate. 

Rep. Jackson: I trust that there will be a distinction made 
between past committees and present committees. 

Bishop Oxnam: | certainly hope so and I would like to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. Kunzig: I should like to offer in evidence Exhibits 7, 
8, 9 and 10, which we have been discussing, which are the 
documents that the testimony has related to, Mr. Chairman, 

Rep. Velde: Without objection, they will be received. 

(Oxnam Exhibits 7, 8, 9 and 10 heretofore referred to 
and identified were received in evidence.) 

Mr. Kunzig: Now, one of the points that I want to bring up 
is the American League for Peace and Democracy, a photo 
static copy of a letter on the letterhead of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, dated April 6, 1939, 
which reflects your name as a national sponsor. 

Your answer, I believe, was that you were never a men- 
ber, never a national sponsor and never had anything to do 
with the organization. 

Bishop Oxnam: That is right, I think I stated in the Post, 
and that is correct. Isn't that the organization that was the 
successor to the League Against War and Fascism? 

Mr. Kunzig: Yes. 

Bishop Oxnam: | think that was the organization after the 
pact with Germany, was it not, when they began to change 
front? 

Mr. Kunzig: Let me pass this over to you. Can you have 
any explanation as to how your name appears on the letter 
head as a national sponsor? 

Bishop Oxnam: I have no explanation whatsoever othe! 
than the one I gave you. I did not sponsor any of those 
united front organizations. I was fundamentally opposed to 
it. I did not believe that you could co-operate with the Com 
munists for any worthy end. 
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Rep. Clardy: May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Rep. Velde: Yes. ; 

Rep. Clardy: Isnt is possible, Bishop, that one of the as- 
qcations indicated earlier to which you belonged and which 
jad the same sponsors and because of that fact they may have 
yed your name W ithout any notification whatever. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, I have no knowledge of that, Mr. 
(lardy, but it seems to me that kind of thing was done in 
these organizations because it is evident they would do it 
{they wished to do it. There is no morality there to begin 
with, and in the next place I read to you from the committee 
cord which indicated that they had had this kind of prob- 
lem certainly in California. 

Rep. Clardy: Let me tell you something that prompted my 
question. We have had a lot of sworn testimony to the effect 
that many good people have been placed on what they call 
a “sucker list” and that they use those names either by notifi- 
cation or otherwise and it has just occurred to me in view of 
vour statement that your name got on one of those “sucker 
lists’. I will ask you if you do not agree that that is a 
tenable theory. 

Bishop Oxnam: It seems to me that might well be so when 
dealing with people who have no morality that they will do 
anything that tends to their ends. 

Rep. Clardy: I am glad you agree with me that they are 
the most godless people on the face of the globe. 

Rep. Velde: When did you first know that your name was 
used as a sponsor of this organization? 

Bishop Oxnam: I| think when I saw it in one of the releases 
of this committee, but it would be difficult for me to recall it, 
] am sorry. 

Rep. Velde: We did think that you would be interested in 
knowing that your name was used as a sponsor and if it had 
not been brought out you wouldn’t know that your name was 
used as a sponsor. 

Bishop Oxnam: It is almost impossible to keep up with 
those organizations. I think your committee lists hundreds, if 
I recall correctly, and I did not know about it, I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Kunzig: Now I offer into evidence this document about 
which we are speaking, which is marked Oxnam Exhibit 
Number 11 which is this letterhead of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, and I think this has been cited by 
one of the committees and contains a large list of leading 
Communists, such as Paul Robeson, Dorothy Parker and 
others who were active in it. And recently it was listed in the 
file of the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Rep. Doyle: May I ask this, we cannot hear very well on 
account of the acoustics in the room, but is this the lette 
dated April 6, 1939? 

Mr. Kunzig: Yes, sir. 

Rep. Doyle: On the back page of which are listed as many 
as 150 sponsors? 

Mr. Kunzig: That is correct, sir. 

Rep. Doyle: Is that the letter you refer to? 

Mr. Kunzig: Yes, sir. 

Rep. Doyle: Thank you. 

Mr. Kunzig: I would like to turn to the Protestant Digest. 
In the Protestant Digest your name has appeared in the 

June-July 1941 issue representing you as a member of the 
Editorial Advisers. If I am correct, your answer to that was 
that you were invited to serve on the Editorial Board of the 
Protestant Digest in May of 1940, but two years later, in 
February of 1942, you submitted your resignation. Is that 
correct? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Kunzig: I believe I am reading directly from your own 
answer published. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Kunzig: Did you know at the time that you were active 
in it or that you were an editorial adviser, I should say, that 
this was an organization, the Protestant Digest, a pamphlet 
Which was in many ways subversive, that Louis Budenz, a 
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former Communist, at a later time testified in public hearings 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities on No- 
vember 22, 1946, Pages 31 and 32 of the transcript: 

“I learned toward my latter days in the Communist Party 
from material I read in the New Times, which is now 
the name of the Communist International Magazine, that 
the Communists everywhere planned to wage war on the 
Catholic Church as the base for obliterating religion. Also, 
this policy was developed in an article to which I shall call 
your attention setting forth the ideas that I learned, namely, 
of the program to arouse the Protestants against the 
Catholics in this country as a means of causing con- 
fusion in the United States. I have enough confidence in 
the American Protestant to know that it is not going to 
succeed, but I point to that because it is in black and white 
in an official article. I knew about this before I left and 
pointed to it very temperately in my statement as I left. 
This matter was presented to me in a conference by the 
comrade who worked up the material for this article for 
the political committee. He advised me the aim was to 
extend the work of the Protestant magazine. This is the 
magazine whose name is ‘Protestant’ but which is engaged 
largely in being anti-Catholic and the responsible Jewish 
organizations have recently condemned it, as you may 
know.” 

That is the statement by Louis Budenz, testifying before 
this committee, as I stated, on November 22, 1946. The 
Protestant Digest was cited by this committee in this report 
in 1944 as a magazine which has faithfully propogated the 
good, good Communist Party line under the guise of being a 
religious journal. . 

Bishop Oxnam: Would you like me now to answer the ques- 
tion you have raised? 

Mr. Kunzig: Yes, if you please. . 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, | would very much appre- 
ciate the privilege of answering this question once and for 
all. | realize you are pressed for time. 

Rep. Clardy: May I ask a question at this point? 

Rep. Velde: Yes. 

Rep. Clardy: Bishop Oxnam, this had troubled me as much 
if not more than all the others that are in the files because 
only recently we have had testimony and I presided in the 
taking of that testimony that will be released as soon as it 
can be printed, which demonstrates clearly that that maga- 
zine was published as the result of a Communist directive 
and plot, that it was nefariously started cleverly through using 
some good people and I wanted you to know that because in 
your answer and explanation I wish you would cover 
thoroughly your connection with it. It is most difficult for me 
to believe that you had any knowledge of that and since that 
testimony has not been made public I thought I should tell 
you about it in advance. 

Bishop Oxnam: I am very grateful to you, Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Velde: If I may interrupt, Bishop, we have had an- 
other roll call and the committee will stand in recess for 
twenty minutes. 

Bishop Oxnam: Will you allow me to answer this fully 
when we come back? 

Rep. Velde: Certainly. 

(Whereupon a short recess was taken.) 

Rep. Velde: The committee will come to order. Proceed 
Mr. Kunzig. 

Mr. Kunzig: Bishop Oxnam, I would like to ask you now— 

Rep. Velde: I would suggest that you read the last question 
or let the reporter read it and the chair and committee would 
appreciate it very much, Bishop, if you would limit your 
answer to the subject material or as nearly as possible. 

Mr. Kunzig: I think I can make it easier by stating a specifie 
question. Were you an editorial adviser of the Protestant? 

Bishop Oxnam: I was an editorial adviser of the Protestant. 
This matter, however, is of such importance that I requested 
the chair to answer it properly and Mr. Clardy’s statement 
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brought in information that was, of course, new to me and 
because of the importance of this, Mr. Chairman, there are 
three matters that I would like to stress in connection with 
the direct answer to the question. 

First, you will please note that my relation to the Protestant 
Digest and to all the other organizations and I say all—there 
were two or three that have been named—my relationship 
was prior to the time that they were declared subversive and 
I had resigned from these two or three organizations prior to 
that time. I want that in the record. 

Rep. Scherer: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this 
point? 

Rep. Velde: Yes. 

Rep. Scherer: Bishop, weren't they declared subversive be- 
cause of the activities they engaged in during the time that 
you were connected with them? 

Bishop Oxnam: I am not familiar with when these organi- 
zations were declared subversive, nor do I know that they 
have ever been heard by any committee or by the Attorney 
General. But to the major matter, Mr. Chairman, first regard- 
ing the Protestant Digest and then the second and I reply to 
that because it was brought into the question by your counsel 
in his reference to Mr. Louis Budenz. The Protestant Digest 
was a magazine that I had seen upon the stands from time to 
time. There is a Catholic Digest, an excellent digest of 
Catholic magazine articles. I thought there was a proper place 
for a similar magazine among Protestants. 

When I received an invitation from the editor whose name 
was Kenneth Leslie, a man whom I did not know and I think 
I have never met but more than once or twice in my life, he 
invited me to go on the editorial board. He sent me a letter 
and the names upon the editorial board were upon that 
letter. 

There were the names of Rev. Dr. George A. Buttrick, 
president of the Federal Council of Churches, one of the 
distinguished ministers of this nation; Dr. William Ernest 
Hocking, who was a professor at Harvard University; Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones of the American Friends Service, one of the 
outstanding Quakers of this nation; Rev. Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr of the Union Theological Seminary, who is I suppose 
the outstanding theologian in the United States today. I need 
not read the entire list, but there was also Dr. Russell Con- 
well Barbour, the editor of the National Baptist, one of the 
leaders of the Baptist Church. 

Now that letterhead also carried this statement, “The 
Protestant Digest wakens those of us who happen to be 
Protestants to a realization of our responsibilities and interests 
in the world.” 

That was signed by Eleanor Roosevelt. I asked Mr. Leslie 
in a letter that I wrote to him just what editorial advice 
meant, would it mean board meetings regularly? What would 
we be called upon to do? 

He replied that it would be as much or as little as we 
would want. 

I went into this and I have forgotten when it was, 1940, 
was it—yes, in March of 1940. 

On February 11, 1942 I wrote this letter to Mr. Kenneth 
Leslie: 

“I find that the Protestant is engaged in numerous activ- 
ities related to national policy, legislation and the like, and 
that statements go forth from the magazine to the public, 
quite apart from the magazine itself. Many gain the im- 
pression that such statements have the approval of your 
Editorial Advisers. Several years ago, I decided not to serve 
in bodies unless I could give sufficient time to the formula- 
tion of policy to justify my name as a Board Member or 
Adviser. So far, there have been no meetings of the group 
associated with the Protestant, and the material that ap- 
pears is never considered by this group. I think I must ask 
you to accept my resignation and to drop my name from 
the list of Editorial Advisers.” 

I resigned. But, why did I do that? 
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Rep. Velde: What was the date? 

Bishop Oxnam: February 11, 1942. 

Rep. Velde: How long were you an Editorial Adviser? 

Bishop Oxnam: I have stated that I was-an Editorial Ad. 
viser from I believe March 1940 to February 1942. Please re. 
member this was a monthly magazine, that for a time was 
published only once in two months. Now, why did J resign? 
Because Mr. Roger Baldwin of the American Civil Liberties 
Union one day came to me and said, “Bishop, I wonder if yoy 
know who is really back of the Protestant Digest.” 

I said, “What do you mean?” 

He said, “I would look into it very carefully. I think tha 
magazine has Communist support.” 

Mr. Roger Baldwin is a man who knew that whole field 
intimately. I resigned because of what he told me, after hay. 
ing looked into the matter. 

Interestingly enough, one of the most influential churc) 
men, Edwin Holt Hughes, who was formerly here in Wash. 
ington, was an adviser. I called him and told him immediate) 
upon receiving this information from Mr. Baldwin that }y 
ought to get his name off that list. That is my relationship to 
the magazine. 

Rep. Frazier: Did I understand you to say that you did te. 
sign as editor of this magazine prior to the time it had been 
declared a Communist-front organization? 

Bishop Oxnam: I was never an editor. I was on the board 
called the Advisory Board. The board never met, as a matter 
of fact. One ought not to be related to any board that does 
not meet, but I was on that board. I did resign in 1942, | 
think the Attorney General’s list came out, if | recall cor- 
rectly, in December 1947. 

Mr. Kunzig: I might add that the lists are retroactive. 

Bishop Oxnam: I have heard that but I have never been 
able to understand how a list can become retroactive in the 
sense of saying that an organization was subversive 20 years 
ago because somebody found it subversive 20 years later. 
I do not understand that, but that is apart from this and | 
realize that. 

Mr. Chairman, the second matter, which is the important 
matter, was the anti-Catholicism of this magazine. I want to 
make this statement here for the record. Personally, I abhor 
religious division here in an hour when faith is under attack 
around the world there ought not to be religious division. 
I have been one who has been working for the reunion of the 
Christians of the world. It so happens that upon one or two 
issues I have had to take a stand and some have interpreted 
that as anti-Catholicism. I want the same liberties fo 
every Roman Catholic that I want for every Protestant. ] 
want the same liberties for the Roman Catholic Church that 
I want for the Protestant Church. We worship the same 
God. We adore the same Christ. We are inspired by the 
same Holy Spirit. 

Reference was made to this matter and I want to say that 
there is no anti-Catholicism in my spirit whatsoever. There 
ought not to be religious division and I think this may clea 
this matter, at least for the record. Please remember Mr. Louis 
Budenz was quoted in this matter. This comes from an at- 
dress, an Episcopal address I made to the General Council 
the Methodist Church in 1948 and which was signed by the 
members of the Methodist Council. 

Here is what I said, in part: 

“The Protestant churches must continue the presetl 
brotherly and inspiring cooperation with the Eastem 
Orthodox churches until such time as Protestantism is itsel 
reunited. They may then consider union with eastem 
orthodoxy which it is prayerfully hoped may be consum 
mated. When the full union of Protestantism and of eastem 
orthodoxy is accomplished and the Christians of the world 
belong to but two great churches, the leadership of that 
day may be Christian enough and creative enough to kne¢! 
before a common altar, beg forgiveness of the Christ for 
disunity and, sharing in the bread and wine of Holy Com 
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munion, rise to His Spirit to form the Holy Catholic Church 

to which al! Christians may belong.” 

I do not want anything in this record that would suggest 
antiCatholicism in my spirit. 

[ happen to be the only Protestant, I think, who has ever 
iad the privilege of signing a statement with Cardinal O’Con- 
yell which we worked out together and was signed in Boston 
when there was anti-Semitism there and Jewish boys were 
ging beaten in the streets. That happens to be my spirit and 
yhen Mr. Budenz refers to that item I would like to refer to 
this item. 

Rep. Velde: In my opening statement I mentioned, of 
course, that this is not to be construed by anyone as an in- 
vestigation of religion or of religious freedoms in this country. 
| regret very much that you brought the subject of anti- 
Catholicism up at all. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, it was brought up by your 
counsel, not by me. 

Rep. Velde: As you know, eight out of nine members of 
this committee are Protestants. We do not investigate, we do 
not have anything to do with matters of religion whatsoever. 
We are interested in the protection of our constitutional free- 
doms. The right to worship God is a right of every person 
and I do say that bringing the matter of Catholicism or any 
other faith as represented in this country is out of order in 
this particular hearing. 

Bishop Oxnam: I do not mean to be out of order, but your 
counsel raised that question and I want to make it clear 
that there is no anti-Catholicism in my spirit, and what I 
am saying is precisely what you are saying. 

Rep. Velde: Our counsel raises the issue of subversive ac- 


| tivities, citing the Protestant as a pro-Communist organiza- 


tion. 

Bishop Oxnam: Didn't he use the term “anti-Catholicism”? 
I think he did. 

Mr. Kunzig: It was in an article by Louis Budenz, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I would like to hand you a document marked— 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, did I make myself clear? 
I wouldn't have brought that in. Didn’t he raise that issue? 

Mr. Kunzig: We will go right on with the subject. 

[hand you a document— 

Mr. Chairman, might I ask that there be order in the room? 

Rep. Velde: Yes. 

Rep. Clardy: May I ask a question apropos at this point? 

Mr. Kunzig: You stated, Bishop Oxnam, that you left this 
organization in February, 1942. Can you explain why your 
name is listed as an Editorial Adviser in August-September 
1942, as is shown on this Exhibit Number 13? 

Bishop Oxnam: Exhibit Number 13, the letterhead on the 
masthead of the Protestant? 

Mr. Kunzig: Yes. 

Bishop Oxnam: No, I don’t think it is necessary to explain 
it | have the letter here and my recollection of the date of 
it. Whether my name appeared later has nothing to do with 
me, sir. When did it cease appearing, do you know? 

Mr. Kunzig: It appeared a long time after this. We are talk- 
ing about the period of 1942. Did you make any public 
fet to speak against this magazine as a Communist maga- 
zine? 

Bishop Oxnam: Just a moment, it was no Communist maga- 
tine, so far as I knew, so far as the people who were related 
to it knew, so far as I knew. In February 11, 1942, I re- 
signed. You are showing me an issue of August-September 
1942. I did not even know there was an issue between Febru- 
ay and this. I have heard that the magazine was published 
monthly through May of 1940 and bi-monthly, monthly again 
and now quarterly. It has dwindled to a pamphlet size by now 
and is begging for money. I don’t know anything about it 
following F ebruary 11, 1942. 

Rep. Jackson: What was the date of the last exhibit? 

Mr. Kunzig: August-September 1942. 
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Rep. Doyle: If it was Communist dominated you would 
expect them to take advantage of the Bishop’s name in the six 
months, wouldn’t you? 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Doyle, with all respect to you, we have 
asked all members to follow the written, the regular rules of 
procedure. So would you please address the chair? 

Rep. Doyle: I will the next time. I thought there was a lull 
and recess in the meeting. 

Rep. Velde: Proceed, Mr. Kunzig. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, I should like at this time to put 
into evidence testimony given by Manning Johnson, a for- 
mer member of the National Committee of the Communist 
Party on July 13th. The testimony was given July 13th and 
14th, 1953 before this committee. 

This is the question as asked by me: 

“Mr. Kunzig: You stated that the magazine, the 
Protestant Digest, later called the Protestant met the vari- 
ous turns of policy of the Soviet Union and the twists and 
the turns in the Communist line as it went through the 
years. Could you document that, please, with illustrations 
taken from the magazine? 

“Mr. Johnson: Yes, I can. I have here the Protestant 
Digest, December 1938, the period when the Communist 
Party was building the united front, and we find in this 
edition of the Protestant Digest an article by William 
Spofford. It was a reprint from The Witness, September 
22, 1938.” 

Then Mr. Johnson answered further: 

“The subject of the article is “Bill Spofford Hails United 
Front’.” . 

Then later on Mr. Johnson testified: 

“Mr. Johnson: I would like to present to the committee 
an article published in the Protestant April-May 1942. 
The author of the article is David Easton and is an article 
in which he follows the Communist Party line on religion 
by attempting to show in this article that Marxism and 
democracy and a liberal religious faith are one.” 

Mr. Johnson went on in answer to my question which 

was: 

“Mr. Kunzig: Do you have any further documents, Mr. 
Johnson? 

“Mr. Johnson: Yes, I have. I have in my hand a copy 
of the Protestant Digest of January 1940, which shows 
that the Protestant Digest worked against America’s entry 
into the war at the time when the Communist line was 
peace for America as long as Russia and Germany were 
tied together in a pact.” 

“Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, I have this document in 
my hand marked Johnson Exhibit Number 25 and I offer it 
into evidence at this point.” 

Then the document was received in evidence. Then Mr. 
Johnson went on to say: 

“Mr. Johnson: I have an article entitled “Two Speeches 
by Kenneth Leslie.’ 

“Mr. Kunzig: What is the date of the article? 

“Mr. Johnson: October-November, 1942, Protestant 
Digest. The subject of the article “The Second Front.’ This 
article was written after Hitler's attack on Russia, and it 
was in accord with the Communist Party’s national cam- 
paign to compel America to go along with Soviet Russia 
on the opening up of a second front in Europe.” 

Then we marked the document as an exhibit and Mr. 
Johnson went on to say: 

“Mr. Johnson: I would like to show to the committee 
an article from the Protestant, June-July, 1942, “Whose 
Property is This War?’ by Kenneth Leslie, in which he 
calls for the making of Timoshenko, the Russian Military 
Commander, Commander-in-Chief of the whole allied 
forces.” 

And then,; finally the question was: 

“Then would you say that the institution of the publica- 
tion of the magazine Protestant Digest—and I might add 
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Protestant Digest and The Protestant are the same. They 
dropped the word ‘Digest’ a little later.” 

The question was: “Then would you say that the institu- 
tion of the publication of the magazine Protestant Digest 
was a concrete example of the way in which the party line 
is handed down from Moscow and finally put into effect 
down in the lower echelons?” 

And the answer by Johnson in the sworn testimony before 
this committee was: 

“Of course, Mr. Chairman, it is to be understood that 
there were deviations from this policy, but these were 
only minute. They did not in the least destroy the most 
important aspects of the line which the party wanted to 
carry out in the religious field.” 

Rep. Moulder: Who is Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Kunzig: Manning Johnson is a witness who appeared 
before this committee. This was about a week ago and was in 
Washington a few days ago. 

Bishop Oxnam: May I answer, please? Might I ask first is 
the counsel testifying? I heard all of this about the Protestant. 
What has it to do with me? I indicated when I resigned and 
why. And I do not quite understand this long recitation of a 
witness of a day or so ago. 

Rep. Jackson: I think that the relative point is that al- 
though, as you say, the Protestant was not cited as a Commu- 
nist publication until after your separation, the fact is that the 
activity of the publication which led to its citation was going 
on at the time that you were an editorial adviser. I do not say 
that you contributed to it in any way. However, I think that 
it is relative and material and it can not be deleted. 

It seems to me that the mere fact that you left before the 
citation completely rules out the fact that it was not doing any- 
thing prior to that that was later to bring it into the scrutiny 
of the Federal Government. 

Bishop Oxnam: But when reference is made to the united 
front and in 1935 there is a remark in an article where I 
have opposed it, that America must not accept Communism 
in order to oppose Fascism. 

Rep. Velde: You are getting out of line, Bishop, and I 
would like to have you answer the questions as nearly as 
possible. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you, sir. 

Rep. Velde: In a precise manner and in response to the 
questions, if you can. 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question? 

Rep. Velde: Yes. 

Rep. Clardy: Bishop Oxnam, the testimony that was read 
to you is only a portion of that that I adverted to earlier when 
I made the statement intended to be helpful to you. But 
some questions suggested themselves to me and I address 
these to you in all the spirit of Christian charity that I can 
summon up. 

It seems to me that in view of the fact that you have con- 
tinually attacked all investigating committees, including this 
one, and that is certainly your right because I am not any 
more immune to criticism than you or anyone else, but the 
fact that you have done so and then this committee in taking 
sworn testimony discovers things such as this magazine when 
an organization or a magazine known as The Protestant or 
Protestant Digest that was Communist in origin and incep- 
tion and in practice in ways that perhaps even you did not 
see, it occurs to me should demonstrate to you, sir, that 
only a committee of this kind is equipped to ferret out 
the truth which you could not discover despite the fact that 
you were associated with the organization for the period 
that you were. 

Now I say that in all Christian charity, but may I address 
myself to another thing that has lain heavily on me ever since 
you attacked the committee like that on February 24 of this 
year which caused me on the 25th to take the Hoor and for 
about 30 seconds to point out that I thought you had been 
most un-Christian in impugning to me affairs which had 
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existed in the past. You did not know me. You had neve; 
heard of me. I had heard briefly of you but I really knew 
nothing of you. It was an implication of criticism by associa. 
tion because I had been made a member of the committee 
which had not acted and with which I had nothing to do up 
to that point, which had not even had a hearing because at 
that time it made it very plain and very clear, to me at least 
that you were, through this method— 

Rep. Velde: Are you asking him a question, Mr. Clardy? 

Rep. Clardy: I will. I am building up to it. I want to ag 
him something very personal on it and it is a matter of per. 
sonal privilege more or less because it troubles me. 

The question is this: When you made that speech and then 
we exchanged brief communication, why did you not exhibit 
the spirit of charity that I think all of us should have and 
frankly admit that you did not intend to include me or My. 
Scherer in the blanket indictment which you delivered againg 
the entire committee and on which we had just been ap- 
pointed? ; 

Rep. Velde: The chair has previously announced that we 
are interested in concluding this hearing today and there js 
no reason why we should argue in this particular vein and | 
believe the committee will agree that we are here to ascer. 
tain facts to determine whether or not the Bishop has 
been harmed in any way by the activities of this commit. 
tee, and as I said before and I regret it very much that the 
Bishop brought personalities into this in the first place and 
I do not think that we should pursue any further personal- 
ities. And so I ask you to withdraw your question if you 
would, Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Clardy: I bow to the ruling of the chair. I will talk 
with you off the record after this is over, Bishop. 

Bishop Oxnam: I would count it an honor to chat with you 
afterwards and I would like to show you a copy of the address 
and explain the reason for it, and since the question is with. 
drawn I cannot say further. 

Rep. Doyle: Bishop, may I ask you this, please, in view of 
the fact that you were on the Advisory Committee or Board 
of the Protestant Digest from March, 1940, from the beginning 
of it until February, 1942, how much did they pay you in 
salary or compensation for being on that? 

Bishop Oxnam: As a matter of fact of course there was no 
remuneration involved. These groups often ask me. For in- 
stance I am serving as an advisory member, I believe, on the 
religious book group. We do not meet. We receive nothing. 
The experts do the work. It is a bad policy that one ought 
to sit with a group of that kind. 

Rep. Jackson: You also contributed to the Protestant? 

Bishop Oxnam: I made an address which they published. 
It had something to do with clerical Fascism and they asked 
if they could reprint it and I said they could. 

Mr. Kunzig: It is entitled “Monsignor Sheen and Clerical- 
Fascism.” 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, that article appeared. 

Rep. Moulder: While you were serving as editorial adviser, 
did you contribute or advise in any connection whatsoever 
with the report that was made by Mr. Budenz? 

Bishop Oxnam: I am sorry I did not get the question, si. 
I would like to get it. I couldn’t quite hear. It is very difficult 
in this room. 

Rep. Moulder: The reference was made to a statement a 
while ago which was published in the Protestant Digest and 
I am asking you as to whether or not you made any contribu- 
tions or had any connection or knowledge or contributed to 
ward the article whatsoever. 

Bishop Oxnam: I state in the letter of resignation: “So far 
there have been no meetings of the group associated with 
the Protestant.” 

There were letters from Mr. Leslie generally dealing with 
some attempt to work out some national pronouncement of 
some kind. I think there was a banquet organized in New 
York about Protestantism Answers Hate. It had to do with 
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gti-Semitism at the time. That was about all the relationship. 
the editorial board never met. 

Rep. Moulder: Then your answer to that question is no, 
you did not contribute or have any association with Mr. 
judenz in the writing of that article? 

Bishop Oxnam: Oh, no. I never met Mr. Budenz. I had one 
itter from him, but that is all. 

Rep. Velde: Now, you are examining the exhibit that has 
heen presented to you. 

Bishop Oxnam: It is not necessary. I know that article, 
thank you, sir. 

Rep. Scherer: Could I see that, Counsel? 

Rep. Velde: Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kunzig: I then offer into evidence Oxnam Exhibits 11, 
12 and 13, which are the documents we have just been dis- 
cussing, involving the Protestant and one previous, American 
League for Peace and Democracy, which we discussed earlier 
before the recess. 

Sir, did you ever contribute to a magazine or publication 
entitled Soviet Russia Today? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir. | wrote one article for Soviet Rus- 
sia Today, 1 think dealing with the Yalta Pact. That article 
was so changed by the editors that when I received a second 
invitation, I replied that I could never contribute another 
aticle to any magazine that treated an article in that fashion. 

Mr. Kunzig: You had no way of stopping the publication 
of the changed version once it was already out of your hands? 

Bishop Oxnam: I sent my copy to the editor. All respectable 
magazines print what you send, or if there is to be editorial 
change, they send it back to you for your permission. No such 
return occurred, and that was my only relationship with that 
group. 

May I point out that these matters were not in the files. 
You are bringing in a number of items here that were never 
in any of the released files to which I am referring, and I 
realize what is being done publicly. There is an attempt to 
build up a relationship that misrepresents me completely, sir. 

Mr. Kunzig: These are all parts, sir, of the Oxnam files of 
the House of Representatives. This Soviet Russia Today was 
cited as a Communist— 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Clardy: May I point out, Bishop, there is no inten- 
tion at all to do what you are talking about, but to demon- 
strate one fact, that you obviously did not, when you made 
some statements about what is in our files, actually know the 
facts. That is the purpose. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I have releases to which 
Ihave referred over the period of seven years that have been 
sent out officially, and I have been referring to those releases. 
If there is additional information, Mr. Clardy, thank you for 
letting me know, sir. 

Rep. Velde: Witness, remember, you agreed to answer 
questions about anything, any organizations that you joined. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, I did. 

Rep. Velde: So I see no reason why we should continue. 
ln order to get the record straight and to do justice to this 
matter, we are in a public forum as I mentioned a while ago, 
and we must do justice. We owe it to the American people; 
you Owe it to the American people, and we must do justice. 
Mr. Kunzig: I wish the record to show, Mr. Chairman, that 
Soviet Russia Today was cited as a Communist front by the 
Special Committee on Un-American activities, report March 
29, 1944; also cited in report, June 25, 1942, which I believe 
was prior to the time of this contribution of yours. It was 
cited as a Communist front publication by the Congressional 
Committee on Un-American Activities, House Report Num- 
ber 1953, and also by the California Committee in 1948, and 
the Massachusetts House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in its report in 1938. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Rep. Velde: May we let cotinsel finish? 
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Mr. Kunzig: I should like to introduce Exhibit 14 into evi- 
dence at this time. 

Rep. Velde: Without objection Exhibit 14 will be admitted. 

(The magazine Soviet Russia Today referred to was marked 
Oxnam Exhibit Number 14 and received in evidence as 
Oxnam Exhibit Number 14.) 

Mr. Kunzig: This states that you were a contributor there, 
sir, on the front page. It is not the article you wrote, but it 
states you were a contributor. 

Bishop Oxnam: Then you are not interested in what I 
said? 

Mr. Kunzig: If you have it here, I would be glad to put it 
in the record. 

Bishop Oxnam: I do not. I can get it, and I would like to 
have it in because I would like it to be known what I say when 
I put my signature on it. 

Rep. Velde: I suggest he be allowed to examine— 

Mr. Kunzig: He said he did not care to, because it is not 
his article. I therefore would like to offer into evidence as 
Exhibit 15 the document which you will then send to me, 
sir, which we will incorporate with your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, in the record, so that exactly what the Bishop said 
may be in the record. Is that right, sir? 

Rep. Velde: I do not know. This is a little bit unusual pro- 
cedure, whether we can admit evidence that has not been 
prepared. 

Mr. Kunzig: The Bishop said he has the document and 
wishes it be made part of the record, and may I suggest, it is 
only fair to make it part of the record. 

Rep. Velde: Is it already prepared? 

Mr. Kunzig: He has written an article some time ago which 
article he has and will send to us, which was in Soviet Russia 
Today. This exhibit here merely lists him as a previous con- 
tributor. It says, “Amongst recent contributors, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam.” The article written for Soviet Russia Today 
is not here, and Mr. Oxnam says he will present it to us, and 
I think it should be a part of the record. 

Rep. Clardy: May I suggest something, Mr. Chairman? 

Rep. Velde: I would like the judgment of the committee 
on this matter. 

Rep. Clardy: I think the proper method is the usual one, 
to have it received at the conclusion of the hearing when the 
Bishop has it ready and have it marked as a late filed exhibit 
to be included in the record. 

Rep. Velde: May I have some expression of opinion regard- 
ing this? 

Rep. Frazier: Mr. Chairman, if the Bishop wants to include 
it, I see no reason why it should not be included in the record. 
Did I misunderstand the Bishop? Did you say you wanted to 
submit that as a part of the record? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Frazier, thank you, sir. The counsel, 
I thought, was presenting the article I had written as evidence. 
I find that he is not, and it seemed to me that the article 
itself ought to be in the record instead of the reterence that 
was made here with the implications that lie in the subsequent 
statements by the counsel. 

Mr. Kunzig: And I agreed with you. 

Rep. Velde: Let me ask you, Bishop, this article is a mat- 
ter of public information. It has been published? 

Bishop Oxnam: It was published, sir, but the article that I 
sent to them differs from it considerably, and I would like 
both to be in your possession. 

Rep. Clardy: May I inquire— 

Rep. Velde: Just a minute. He has explained he sent an 
article in for publication, and it was changed. 

Rep. Clardy: I know, but do you mean, Bishop, that you 
can give us the original manuscript? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Rep. Clardy: And then a copy of the magazine so that we 
may compare the two. 

Bishop Oxnam: Quite, that is exactly what I had in mind. 

Rep. Clardy: I think that would be excellent, but I am sug- 
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gesting that technically—this is purely a matter of legality— 
that it should be received and marked as a late filed exhibit 
when you have it ready. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you very much. 

Rep. Clardy: Could you identify the approximate date? 

Bishop Oxnam: I am afraid I could not offhand, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Clardy asked for a date. 

Rep. Velde: The chair is ready to rule. Exhibits Numbers 
14 and 15, one of which is the version which was published, 
and one of which is the version that Bishop Oxnam presented 
for publication, will be admitted into the record at this point 
without objection. ; 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you, sir. 

(The manuscript presented to Soviet Russia Today and 
the published version referred to were received in evidence 
as Oxnam Exhibits Numbers 15 and 16.) 

Bishop Oxnam: Do you wish this date that Mr. Clardy 
asked about? 

Rep. Clardy: I would appreciate it, Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Won't the publication show the date of it? You 
might give us the date. 

Bishop Oxnam: In the letter of December 16, 1946, in 
which they make a request is this—that is as close as I can 
get to it—“In the article I contributed to the magazine some 
time back I was astounded to note the editorial changes 
that eliminated any word critical in nature.” 

It was prior to December 16, 1946; I suppose quite close 
to that date, within months. 

Rep. Doyle: Mr. Chairman, my impression is that in view 
of the fact that the Bishop is being confronted with this, as 
I understand it, for the first time now, and that you are 
calling attention to the fact that the front page of this maga- 
zine lists him as “amongst recent contributors,” I think it 
very pertinent to list some of the other contributors to the same 
magazine. I notice here there are quite a few other recent 
contributors. There is a United States Senator listed here, for 
instance—two of them. There are two of them listed here as 
recent contributors, and other well-known names to the 
American public. 

Rep. Velde: Does the gentleman want to investigate or to— 

Rep. Doyle: No, I do not want to investigate. 

Rep. Velde: —produce any United States Senators? 

Rep. Doyle: I have heard of Senators and— 

Rep. Velde: I think with all due respect to you, Mr. Doyle, 
we are getting out of the realm of this investigation. 

Rep. Doyle: I do not think it is out of the realm of the 
investigation to show the actual fact. We are only naming 
one person as a recent contributor, and there are a dozen or 
two dozen in the same magazine. That is the purport of my 
question. I just wanted the record to show that there are 
other distinguished Americans who are also contributors to 
that book. I think it is very pertinent and very material to 
this question of the Bishop. 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Doyle, will you yield a moment? You 
have no doubt in your mind at all about the fact that that 
is a Communist magazine, have you, regardless of who may 
have contributed to it, good or bad? 

Rep. Doyle: Of course this is the first time I have had it 
called to my attention, so I have no knowledge on the fact. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Jackson. 

Rep. Jackson: I believe the gentleman from California has 
an excellent suggestion, and I would request permission to read 
into the record the names of those who are among the re- 
cent contributors. 

Rep. Velde: Permission is granted. 

Rep. Jackson: Irina Aleksander, William Rose Benet, Miller 
Brand, Henrietta Buckmaster, Holger Cahill, Joseph E. 
Davies, Theodore Dreiser, Howard Fast, Harold L. Ickes, 
Right Rev. Hewlett Johnson, Captain Sergei N. Kournakoff, 
Rose Maurer, Rev. William Howard Melish, Harriet Moore, 
James E. Murray, Claude Pepper, Arthur Upham Pope, D. N. 
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Pritt, M. P., Quentin Reynolds, Ernest C. Ropes, Isidor 
Schneider, Anna Seighers, Edwin Seaver, Dr. Henry E., Siger. 
ist, Konstantin Simonov, Edgar Snow, Johannes Steel, Frede. 
rick L. Schuman, Anna Louise Strong, Genevieve Tagg 
Valery J. Tereshtenko, Sidney Webb, Max Werner, Albert 
Rhys Williams, Ella Winter. 

Rep. Clardy: Will the gentleman yield. 

Rep. Velde: I recognized the gentleman, Mr. Clardy, 

Rep. Clardy: I want to ask Mr. Jackson if he did not recog. 
nize a considerable number of those names, and I am Spe- 
cifically excluding you, Bishop, from the question—a great 
many of those are already publicly identified as Communists 
in the files of this committee, do you not recognize that? 

Rep. Velde: Let us proceed in regular order. 

Rep. Scherer: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Scherer. 

Rep. Scherer: While they are discussing the contributor 
to this last periodical, I think we missed the fact that the 
Protestant, which has been marked Oxnam Exhibit 12, jp 
which the good Bishop publishes the lead editorial on Fulton 
Sheen, has also an article in that same publication entitled 
“Let my people go,” by Cedric Belfrage, who testified be. 
fore this committee and who has been identified as a mem. 
ber of the Communist Party and who is now being deported 
by the Department of Justice. 

Rep. Velde: May we proceed in regular order? 

I would like to state again that in order to finish this hear. 
ing today, there is a lot of material which we have to de. 
velop, and we must confine our questions and answers to 
the subject matter under discussion, which I previously 
announced, and we would appreciate it if the members 
and the counsel and the witness as well could follow that 
procedure. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, if we could deal with some 
of the errors that I have tried to point out, we could perhaps 
clear the record. I realize what is being done here, and ] 
am trying to answer, sir, responsively, but I particularly re. 
ferred to errors in the record which I think could be cleared 
if I were questioned upon them. 

Mr. Kunzig: We will come to one now, the National Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Liberties. That was one of the 
groups listed there. The committee’s mimeographed report, 
on which you later answered, said that on December 26, 
1941, the National Federation for Constitutional Liberties 
issued a press release to the effect that an open letter wil 
be addressed to the President and the Congress of the United 
States, opposing antilabor legislation as a dire threat to the 
unity essential for the defeat of Japan, and your name ap- 
peared as one of the signers. 

In January, 1943, the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties addressed a message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives which was a plea for the discontinuance of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activities, and your name 
appeared as a signer on that. 

Now, if I am correct, sir, your answer was that you never 
at any time belonged to the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties and never signed any statement for or 
on behalf of the organization. 

Bishop Oxnam: That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kunzig: So that as to this organization you never had 
anything to do with it at all? 

Bishop Oxnam: That is correct. 

Mr. Kunzig: Did you have any knowledge that the Marshall 
Foundation, which is a cited fund, a Communist cited fund, 
gave $65,000 to this group and was a large financial backer 
to this organization? 

Bishop Oxnam: Since I was not a member of it and had 
no relationship with it, I had no knowledge concerning this 
until you state it. 

Mr. Kunzig: Do you have any idea at all how your name 
came to be used and how your name was listed as a signer in 
both of these messages? : 
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Bishop Oxnam: No, sir. 

Mr. Kunzig: You will note that the first message was De- 
ember, 1941, and the second was January, 1943. During 
that period of time it was never brought to your attention 
that you might disclaim it in any way? 

’ Bishop Oxnam: | have tried to say that I had no relation- 
ship that I recall at all with that organization. . 

Rep. Velde: Bishop, may I ask you, when did you first learn 
that your name was used in this connection? 

Bishop Oxnam: Several of these I knew nothing about, sir, 
util I saw the releases of this committee. 

Rep. Velde: Again I want to say and I hope you appreciate 
the fact that this committee has done some service in releas- 
ing those files. because you like any other American citizen 
would be interested in whether your name was used in con- 
nection with Communist-front organizations. I am sure you 
appreciate that. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, if that information were 
gnt to me, it would be of service, but when that information 
is broadcast, and it is assumed that I belong to organizations 
| did not belong to, that is the disservice that I am request- 
ing the committee to end as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Kunzig: For the record I should like to incorporate 
into the record, and to be brief, the Communist background, 
the cited background of this organization— 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, why should that be in? Is 
that pertinent when I have said I do not belong to it? Why 
does he insert in my record a whole Communist relationship 
to an organization I do not belong to? 

Rep. Velde: Because we want to get the record straight. 
We have your denial of belonging to the organization, and 
this will be inserted into the record as your denial of be- 
longing to the organization so that we finally may get your 
record straight so that we may inform the American people 
regarding their activities, what you did belong to and what 
you did not belong to. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you, sir. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde. Mr. Jackson. 

Rep. Jackson: May I further clarify? To what is your denial 
being entered? It is being entered to this exhibit. It seems 
to me that in order to make the complete record, it is neces- 
sary to show on what the allegation was founded, and then 
enter against that the denial of your association with the 
organization. I think in that particular it is important. 

Rep. Velde: Without objection the matter will be so incor- 
porated, 

Mr. Kunzig: We turn to the Medical Bureau and North 
American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy. This was 
1938 and 1939, and I believe you referred to this earlier 
This is a letterhead of the Medical Bureau and North Ameri- 
can Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy, dated July 6, 
1988, and February 2, 1939, which lists the name of G. 
Bromley Oxnam as a national sponsor, and I believe you 
answered—you may prefer to answer yourself here, if you 
wish, sir. Were you ever a national sponsor? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I have explained that when 
the Spanish people sought the freedom that we possess, I 
was in complete sympathy with the endeavor of those people 
to become free. I think every American will understand that 
Several committees were organized to aid them, just as at 
present I! am a member of Congressman Judd’s Committee to 
Aid the Inteliectuals in China. If some Chinese should some 
day be proved to be a Communist who has been aided by 
Congressman Judd’s committee, | suppose some committee 20 
9 from now might be having somebody up asking about 

at. 

Now, in this matter there was an interfaith division of what 
was called the American Committee for Spanish Freedom. 1 
did belong to that. I despised Franco and that entire regime 
just as I did Stalin and do the regimes in Russia today. 

Now, in the matter of sending medical aid to these people, 
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I have no apology for that whatsoever. I did belong, and I 
find that other individuals such as Norman Vincent Peale— 
Dr. Peale was a member of the same committee. We thought 
we were in a good humanitarian organization and were doing 
our best to help what we thought to be a worthy cause. Now, 
then— 

Rep. Scherer: May | interrupt just a minute, Mr. Chairman? 

Rep. Velde: Yes. 

Rep. Scherer: You say you thought. Have you found out 
since that it was a Communist-front organization? 

Bishop Oxnam: I found out subsequently this, that an or- 
ganization—this was dated November 7, 1946, which was 
titled the Action Committee to Free Spain Now—picked up 
these other organizations, such as the American Committee 
for Spanish Freedom, and listed on the back of this letterhead 
these organizations which included my name. Immediately 
upon seeing that I wrote this letter: “Will you be good 
enough to withdraw my name from the list of sponsors. I 
have just received your letter of November 7.” 

Now, being in an organization that we believed to be fol- 
lowing a worthy purpose, and there were distinguished indi- 
viduals in it-I mentioned the name of one of them—the mo- 
ment that one became aware—and that was evident to me 
because there was reference here to the Veterans of the Lin- 
coln Brigade, which I think was tied up in the Communist 
movement, I resigned from it. I have no apologies whatsoever 
for belonging to organizations whose purposes were believed 
to be proper in the interests of serving people who were en- 
gaged in what I think to be an endeavor to become free. I am 
very sorry that Communists have sought to infiltrate those 
organizations. We have to be on the dlert, but bringing these 
matters in years afterwards, adding them up one after an- 
other, I am afraid, is giving an incorrect impression of what 
my particular position is. I appreciate, however, the oppor- 
tunity, sir, to testify on this matter. 

Rep. Clardy: May I interpose a question? 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Clardy: Bishop, I am prompted to remark in connec- 
tion with that that I, too, was approached to enter those 
organizations at the time. I had no difficulty whatsoever in 
recognizing them because it was in the public press that 
they were Communist in origin, and I did not join. 

Now, that is the point I have been trying to make all along. 
This committee and its membership can serve a useful pur- 
pose because some of us do have, I think, a little bit better 
perception of what is going on behind the scenes than others. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate Mr. Clardy’s 
statement. Some of us would like to have opportunity some 
day to tell what we have been doing in getting at the causes 
of Communism, seeking to remove those causes around the 
world. There is a common service that can be rendered, I 
grant you that, but I do not want anybody to think that we 
were a group of people who somehow could not understand a 
situation of this kind, men like Norman Vincent Peale and 
others. I do not frankly think this Spanish freedom matter and 
interfaith was a matter of common knowledge, sir, at that 
time. If so, you had information I did not have, and I am 
glad you had it. 

Rep. Clardy: It was in Michigan, anyway. 

Mr. Kunzig: I should like to offer into evidence Oxnam Ex- 
hibits 17 and 18 which were from the previous group that we 
mentioned which I did not offer into evidence. 

Bishop Oxnam: May I ask what these are? 

Rep. Velde: Will you exhibit them? 

Mr. Kunzig: Yes, sir. I will show them to you. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I do not recognize this at 
all. I have not seen it. It is going into the record— 

Mr. Kunzig: Look at it very carefully. This is the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties which we discussed a 
few moments ago. We discussed the documents, and I did not 
at that time offer them into evidence, and I was offering them 
now. 
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Rep. Doyle: Of course, Mr. Chairman, may I make this ob- 
servation— 

Rep. Velde: Just a minute while the witness examines this 
—if you will, please, Mr. Doyle. 

Rep. Doyle: I am sure he ought to have every opportunity 
to examine them. 

Mr. Kunzig: He can look at any document, Mr. Doyle, at 
any time. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, I testified I had no relation to this 
organization, and I take it I can save the time, Mr. Chairman, 
by returning this. I have never seen this to my best knowl- 
edge, and I am certain I never saw that. 

Mr. Kunzig: These are the two messages— 

Rep. Velde: The chair recognizes the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Rep. Doyle: On account of the acoustics again at this end 
of the committee, I am not sure, Bishop Oxnam, but I thought 
I heard you say something about you presently being on a 
committee that is helping some group in Red China. Did I 
hear you so to state? 

Bishop Oxnam: No, sir. What I said was that Congressman 
Judd, one of the members of Congress at the present time, 
has organized a committee to aid Chinese intellectuals who 
are refugees from the present regime in China. I am a member 
of that executive committee. I have not had an opportunity 
to attend the meetings but have read their minutes. It was 
nothing to do, sir, with Red China except refugees from Red 
China. 

Rep. Velde: At this point we have had another call from 
the House, and the committee will recess for 830 minutes. 


_ (Whereupon, at 5:15 o'clock p. m., the hearing recessed 
to 6:05 o’clock p. m., during which time Representative 
Francis E. Walter entered the hearing room.) 


Rep. Velde: The committee will be in order. 

The chair would like to make an announcement. Due to 
the fact that we have had three roll calls on the House floor 
today, our schedule has been interrupted. Counsel for the 
witness has to leave tomorrow afternoon for Europe, so we 
will proceed until 7 o’clock and take a recess for one hour, 
until 8 oclock, and then attempt to finish our hearing 
before midnight, at least, I hope. Is that satisfactory with the 
witness and counsel? 

Bishop Oxnam: That is quite satisfactory with me, sir. I 
trust it is with Mr. Parlin. 

Mr. Parlin: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much your 
courtesy in this matter. 

Rep. Velde: Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, during the recess I conferred 
with counsel for the Bishop and also with the witness 
personally, and he stated that he wished to put in the 
record a comment to the effect that Wendell Willkie had also 
contributed to one of these magazines and also put in the 
article on Monsignor Sheen. I respectfully request, sir, at this 
time that the witness be permitted to make a statement to that 
effect and give these to me, and IJ shall’ offer them into evi- 
dence at this time. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Counsel, of course this is irrelevant ma- 
terial to this hearing, but in all fairness to the witness I sup- 
pose that we should allow this to be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman, may I inquire what it is 
he is talking about? I cannot understand. What is the 
article? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, you requested me to explain 
it, and I think I can. You recall that the counsel referred to an 
article that I had written for the Protestant Digest. He an- 
nounced the topic. The topic, unfortunately, gives an er- 
roneous opinion—in fact, it was not my topic. It was the topic 
of an editor. The title was “Monsignor Sheen and Clerical 
Fascism.” There is nothing in this article that suggests direct- 
ly or indirectly that Monsignor Sheen is a Fascist or a Fascist 
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sympathizer. It deals with an entirely different matter, and] 
would very much like, since the counsel made reference to 
this, to have the article itself appear in the record which jg a 
respectful approach to a distinguished leader of the church 
concerning a proposal he made relative to a world court, and 
I also would like to have on record that in the Protestan 
Wendell Willkie also contributed an article, and it makes jt , 
little more clear why some others might have contributed ap 
article. That is a request. 

Rep. Velde: Without objection those two articles will be 


admitted into the record. Those two articles are printed ma. & * 


terial and public information, are they not? 

Bishop Oxnam: This is in a bound volume. I will have tj 
have it photostated for you, if I may, because I have all my 
other articles in it. ; 

Rep. Velde: Are there two articles? 

Mr. Kunzig: One is an article? Is that correct? 

Bishop Oxnam: One is an article. The other I do not even 
know what Mr. Willkie said. 

Rep. Velde: That will be marked Oxnam Exhibit 29, 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 

(The article referred to was received in evidence as Oxnan 
Exhibit 22.) 

Mr. Kunzig: At this time, Mr. Chairman, I should like tp 
offer into evidence Exhibits 17 and 18 which are seven 
points back prior to the last break, but I want to get them in 
the record. It is the same type of document that we have had 
going along, documents which we have discussed and which 
should be in the record because we have discussed them back 
and forth. 

Rep. Velde: Without objection they will be admitted. 

Rep. Moulder: Mr. Chairman, it is with the understanding 
that Bishop Oxnam denies having any knowledge of his name 
being used in that connection. 

Mr. Kunzig: Yes, I think the record is clear on that point. 

Rep. Jackson: What are the proposed exhibits? 

Rep. Velde: Is there objection, Mr. Jackson? If not, they 
will be admitted. 

(The two messages referred to were received in evidence 
as Oxnam Exhibits Numbers 17 and 18.) 

Rep. Velde: Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kunzig: We were talking, I believe, before the last 
call, about the Medical Bureau arid North American Commit- 
tee to Aid Spanish Democracy, and also you then discussed 
and yourself mentioned a more modern Spanish situation of 
1946 in which your name was used improperly. 

Bishop Oxnam: Quite. 

Mr. Kunzig: I want to hand you Exhibits 19 and 20 which 
have to do with this Medical Bureau and North American 
Committee so that you may see the documents, and I want the 
record to be clear, since we have broken in between here and 
had a recess, that you, I believe, stated that you authorize 
your name to be used but subsequently resigned when it be 
came apparent to you that the organization was other tha 
what you had thought. 

Bishop Oxnam: The Medical Bureau and North Americal 
Committee and so on, I tried to explain earlier, I believe! 
was a sponsor of the organization. My recollection is that 
this was one of the first organizations to drive Communist 
out. I think Mr. Roger Baldwin led a movement to insist thal 
there be no Communists allowed in the organization. I may 
be wrong. I was a sponsor. 

Mr. Kunzig: I offer in evidence these documents markel 
Oxnam Exhibits 19 and 20, sir. 

Rep. Velde: Without objection the documents will be it 
troduced into evidence at this point. 

(The documents having to do with the Medical Bureat 
and North American Committee were received in evidence 
Oxnam Exhibits Numbers 19 and 20.) 

Mr. Kunzig: Sir, the American Committee for Spanish Fret- 
dom is another one of the organizations which was listed it 
this committee— 
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gishop Oxnam: I think I referred to that, did I not? I think 
that is the organization I referred to. 

Mr, Kunzig: You referred to the fact a few moments ago 
iuut-in testimony—that you received a letter from a group 
qiled Action Committee to Free Spain Now, an American 
Committee for Spanish Freedom. That is the one I am talking 
about. You referred to the first of the two, and you said you 
yote and asked that your name be withdrawn. You also 
gated that previously in your answer in a Washington news- 
sper that you authorized your name to be included in what 
you think was called the Interfaith Division of the American 

F Committee for Spanish Freedom. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, I testified to all that a moment or two 
ago and read Dr. Norman Peale’s name in that connection, I 
think. 

Mr. Kunzig: You say you wrote it once, asking your name 
be withdrawn from the list of sponsors. Did you write directly 
io the American Committee for Spanish Freedom? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, that was the organization to which I 
wrote. 

Mr. Kunzig: Did you know a Samuel J. Novick, who was 
listed as treasurer of the American Committee for Spanish 
Freedom? I will hand you a document marked Oxnam Exhibit 
91. 

Bishop Oxnam: No, as a matter of fact, in all these organiza- 
tions my name was used because I was in harmony with what 
[believed to be a worthy purpose. Bishop Lewis O. Hartman 
of my own church, I believe, was chairman of the Interfaith 
Division, a man in whom I have complete confidence, and 
that was the basis of my name. 

Ido not know Mr. Novick—yes, Bishop Hartman’s name is 
listed here, is it not? 

Mr. Kunzig: Yes, Bishop Lewis O. Hartman’s name is listed 
there, and your name is listed as one of the sponsors. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir, I testified to that. 

Mr. Kunzig: I think the record must show clearly, and to 
have the record clear, I wish to incorporate, Mr. Chairman, 
the fact that this American Committee for Spanish Freedom 
was cited as Communist by the Attorney General in 1949. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, ought there not to be in the 
record when I belonged to it? 

Mr. Kunzig: Yes. Let us put completely in the record 
when you belonged to it, sir. It was January 21, 1946, 
the period for which activins of this group were cited 
as subversive. 

Bishop Oxnam: This, Mr. Chairman, brings up a whole ex 
post facto situation where activities are alleged about which 
no one knew, and it is now used as evidence of subversive 
interest. I personally hope that we may have in mind what is 
being done here. When the Attorney General lists this group 
as subversive, that becomes a public matter. Membership 
after that, I think, is a very serious question. But if we raise 
the question years before, it seems to me that is hardly—well, 
you will pardon me—it troubles me. 

Rep. Velde: Bishop, I am just a little bit puzzled at how 
you could belong to such an organization, having stated that 
you had been anti-Communist all your life, and not realize that 
the Communist Party was infiltrating these particular organi- 
zations. Can you explain that? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir, I can explain it. These organiza- 
tions generally were for what we believe to be worthy pur- 
poses. You give your name to an organization for what you 
believe to be a worthy purpose. This does not mean that an 
organization is meeting—a sponsor does not meet with an 
organization. I never attended any meeting of this organiza- 
tion. Now, who will say, with the hindsight of the present, 
Why didn’t you—why don’t you understand?” 

1 am belonging to organizations now, for instance—General 
Spaatz has one that has to do with people behind the Iron 
Curtain or something. He wrote me and wanted to know if I 
would sponsor that organization. I was glad to do it. One lends 
his name. Perhaps we ought to come to the place where you 
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lend your name to nothing. I think as a matter of fact we are 
in danger of getting right to that place, but please do not 
think that one sitting with a board and receiving reports and 
all of that—that is not the nature of these organizations, and 
I must say they were no doubt cleverly set up and cleverly 
handled. Perhaps some people are astute enough to know the 
real Communists and what they are doing, but even a com- 
mittee, as influential as this committee—I wonder if it really 
had the names of the individuals who were really the espio- 
nage people of danger. I do not know, but I do not know 
whether the Rosenbergs or whether the rest of that group 
were known to the committee. Maybe so. But I have some- 
times wondered if we are not spending so much time in this 
guilt-by-association business that we are not getting at the 
fundamental matter. Some of us would like to help upon that, 
and as I said a little earlier, sir, this whole question of 
causes—I wish there were opportunity in a committee like 
this to deal with Asia as I think I know it and to make some 
suggestions to remove the causes. 

Rep. Walter: Do you think that lending your name to this 
type of an organization might have indirectly strengthened 
an organization, the purpose of which was to undermine the 
Government of the United States? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman— 

Rep. Walter: Mr. Walter. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, I know, Mr. Walter. I was asking 
through the chairman. I appreciate the question very, very 
much. When an organization is formed, as you believe, for 
a worthy purpose, the sending of medical relief to people 
who are seeking freedom in Spain—you lend your name to 
that. You do not lend your name to what you are describing 
as a subversive organization. 

Now, perhaps one should have some way of finding this 
out. Frankly, during the period that you describe, please 
remember, we were moving through the war— 

Rep. Walter: You are talking about a different organization. 
I am talking now about the American Committee for Span- 
ish Freedom. 

Bishop Oxnam: Quite. 

Rep. Walter: A political organization, not the medical or- 
ganization you are talking about. 

Bishop Oxnam: These organizations—this organization had 
an interfaith division. Please remember that you are dealing 
there with a question of dictatorship, sir. Franco was surely 
an ally of Hitler during the war. These people were still 
wishing to get their freedom, their political freedom, and 
one was co-operating with that attempt. I think there is no 
question as to Franco’s relationship during the war, is 
there? 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, the Bishop refers to guilt by 
association, and I should like to point out that the Com- 
munists in their endeavors in the separate organizations were 
attempting to make innocent by association by the use of such 
names as yours, sir, Norman Vincent Peale. 

Isn’t it your considered opinion, sir, that a great many 
people came to these organizations actually to serve the 
ends of the Communist Party, actually to serve the world 
in conspiracy, because names such as yours, carrying a 
tremendous prestige, were used and did appear on those 
various letterheads and documents of the organizations 
concerned? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Jackson, I believe the Communist 
Party is a conspiracy. I believe the conspirators ought to 
be discovered and by due process tried and if found guilty, 
punished. I think, however, that we are much more aware of 
the conspiracy itself today than we were aware of conspiracy 
some years ago, and I believe Mr. Clardy will make the point 
properly that that is one place that this committee has made 
substantial contribution, but to assume that one is thoroughly 
acquainted with conspiracy—you are dealing with conspirators 
here whose fundamental purpose is to keep from you what 
they are doing, and I don’t believe that Norman Vincent 
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Peale nor others in that group would lend their names know- 
ingly to any conspiracy, nor did I: 

Rep. Jackson: I don’t think that you fully answered my 
question. My question was, isn’t it a reasonable assumption 
that a great many people were brought in to these organiza- 
tions which we now know were Communist-dominated or- 
ganizations, and were brought in by virture of the fact that 
on the letterheads—you yourself testified that several of them 
you thought there was nothing wrong with because there 
appeared thereon the names of substantial and loyal Ameri- 
cans. 

My question was, don’t you think that the use of those 
names by these organizations did in fact bring into the groups 
a great many American citizens who might otherwise never 
have been associated with the group except for the fact that 
prominent names did appear? 

Bishop Oxnam: Personally, Mr. Chairman, I think that 
when one lends his name to an organization, if the name 
is of strength he may be giving some strength to the or- 
ganization. He lends his name, however, not to an organi- 
zation that is a conspiracy in his knowledge, and I don't 
think the inference should be drawn later that he did 
that thing. 

Now, if you wish to say is your name influential here, 
there or elsewhere, it depends entirely on how much influ- 
ence you have and, of course, when Wendell Willkie wrote 
an article for the Protestant, I suppose that that gave the 
Protestant Magazine a highe: standing in some groups than 
it would have had without it, but I don’t like the implication 
of guilt here in what is being said. You are really not saying it 
and yet it carries from what you say. 

It is like so much of this material that goes out, the release 
of material that I delivered an address at a penitentiary and 
said a certain thing. As a matter of fact, I never said it. 

Now, when the committee itself does the very thing that 
you are saying I am doing— 

Rep. Velde: Bishop, it wasn’t the committee that released 
it. It had been in the newspapers and was public infor- 
mation. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I am so glad you put that 
here. An announcement in a newspaper has only the strength 
of the announcement, but when the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, a committee of the United States Con- 
gress, takes up a newspaper report and includes it in a file, 
it has an entirely different standing, and the committee, I 
think, by releasing on its official letterheads is doing the 
very thing that Mr. Jackson is accusing some of us who 
may have lent our names, because sending out this informa- 
tion is damaging, and particularly when it isn’t true. 

For instance, when it says I wrote an article on Stalin 
and names the date and page and paper, when I never wrote 
it—I have heard from that all over the United States; letters 
have come in about me writing a letter on Stalin and saying 
certain things. I never wrote the article, and I gave to this 
committee a photostat of a paper and it was shown to be 
written by another man, and I subsequently received an 
apology from Mr. Wood, the chairman of the committee. 

Now, I think Mr. Jackson is right, when you lend your 
name you do give certain influence, and when the commit- 
tee lends its name in certain statements concerning me it is 
doing precisely the same thing, and that is why I am here 
asking this record to be cleared. 

Rep. Velde: We will cooperate in every way in clearing 
the record and that is the purpose of this hearing. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you, sir. 

Rep. Walter: Bishop, don’t you feel that when a person 
whose name does lend something to an organization permits 
his name to be used he is charged with a greater degree of 
responsibility in connection with the use of his name than 
is someone whose name isn’t significant? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir, I do agree, and I think this— 

Rep. Walter: Then don’t you think that you were, to say 
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the least, very careless in permitting your name to be used 
by anybody that saw fit to be using it? 

Bishop Oxnam: I have not allowed my name to be used 
by anybody that saw fit. If you will list all that has been 
brought in here, you have a handful of organizations. and 
I think I have shown in some cases, I believe, these organi. 
zations were worthy organizations. 

I don’t lend my name loosely, and I don’t think this com. 
mittee would like to feel it was lending the committee pres- 
tige loosely to the circulation of information concerning me, 
It is the same thing. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Jackson. 

Rep. Jackson: Is it misinformation when there comes jnty 
the possession of a committee of Congress or any other group 
material which lists in print form the name of an individual 
or a number of individuals; is that not at least a reasonable 
assumption, in light of our personal experiences, through life 
that in at least some of the cases the use of the name is ay. 
thorized? I mean in the final analysis a man’s character js 
in the person’s own charge; he can’t delegate the respons. 
bility for it, and certainly if it is a case of one letterhead 
Bishop, as you have mentioned Norman Vincent Peale-| 
don’t know whether he appeared on other letterheads o 
documents of organizations or not, but I would be inclined tp 
think probably they were few in number. In this instance 
they are not few in number. It forms a considerable amount 
of documentation. 

It appears to me that the committee would certainly be 
derelict if it did not draw upon all available sources for the 
information it must have. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I have been asked a ques- 
tion by Mr. Jackson. I would very much like to answer it. 

One of the proposals I made to this committee had to 
do with the release of such items before an individual wa 
consulted to find out whether or no the material were true. 
Now, there is the fundamental issue. If, for instance, you 
receive information and then with an investigative setup such 
as this committee must possess fail to come even 300 yards 
to an office to ask whether or not this is ‘true and you still 
release it, that to me is the question, and it would seem to 
me there ought to be some procedure whereby we do not 
release material concerning an individual that is unverified, 
for which the committee assumes no responsibility, and Mr. 
Wood wrote me saying that the release of these files does not 
represent a conclusion or an opinion of the committee, and 
yet here went out a story that I had written an article that] 
never had written. It did me considerable damage, and | 
could go through listing others. That is what I am trying 
to get at, sir. 

Rep. Velde: Certainly, Bishop, that is not the fault of the 
committee. You must blame that on someone else besides 
the committee if the story went out that was adverse to you 
and quoted some of the material in the public files. The 
committee, as I said before, only assembles this information 
which has been made public a long time ago. 

Bishop Oxnam: But, Mr. Chairman, when the committee 
will send out a statement that was not a matter of public 
information, namely, that I had written an article that! 
hadn't, and I cited the paper, and that goes out, sir, with 
the official letterhead of this committee, and the committee 
says it has no responsibility for it, I can’t understand thi 
because that article was a matter of public record, it is tre, 
but I hadn’t written it and I sent the photostat here whic 
showed that another person had written it, and that is the 
point. 

Rep. Velde: That was an occurrence that happened during 
the 82nd Congress. 

Bishop Oxnam: It happened during the time Mr. Wood was 
chairman of the committee, and he himself sent me a copy # 
the release which had been sent to Senator Wherry including 
that, and that same release was sent to other individuals up! 
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st, just as, for instance, on I think it was March 31 of 
jis year When one of our own leaders of our church wrote 
ou for the file concerning me. You released that file; it went 
phim, and those files have been going out, and that, to me, 
isthe embarrassing thing. 
if we could get the files straight or a man who is concerned 


could be interviewed, I would have come over here to sit 
down with anybody, your investigators, your counsel, or 
anybody, and talked it over. , 

Rep. Velde: Let me say this, that as far as our actions, the 
ations of this committee of the 83rd Congress, are con- 
med, we are certainly not responsible for the actions of 
our predecessors. — 

However, | do feel that Judge Wood in his chairmanship 
of this committee has been entirely fair and has done every- 
thing he could in line of his duty imposed upon him, like it 
is imposed upon us at the present time, to expose the persons, 
to expose subversive propaganda. Judge Wood is a great 
American and he has done everything that he could to be fair 
to people who appear before this committee as a witness, to 
be fair to the American public. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I know I have heard it 
spoken of that there has been distinct improvement in the 
matter under this committee, and one appreciates that very 
much, but in the case of Mr. Wood, I do not know the gentle- 
man. I never met him. It was months before I could get 
even an acknowledgement to the letter, and I was requesting 
respectfully that these files be so changed that they tell the 
truth, and I had to write again and again and even send 
telegrams before I could get a response. 

That is what I am talking about, sir, and it puts one in 
an awfully difficult light here to appear to be combating a 
committee. That isn’t it at all. 

Rep. Velde: Bishop, I am sure we are trying to accommo- 
date you and counsel, and if we go on with this we will not 
finish by midnight. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you. 

Rep. Clardy: May I ask a question? 

Rep. Velde: Yes. 

Rep. Clardy: First, I will preface it this way, that I am 
sure you have no complaint about the speed with which we 
granted you a hearing here today. You.must assume that as 
soon as you requested an opportunity to appear here your 
request was granted at once. 

Bishop Oxnam: That is true, and you adjusted the time 
due to the fact that I was going to Europe, and the chair- 
man’s telegram was very, very cordial. 

Rep. Clardy: I mentioned earlier that we have about ready, 
as soon as the printer returns it, some very important testi- 
mony that you were discussing before this last question came 
up, and that is of the methods that the Communists used in 
getting good names as a front. I want to commend it to you 
because you will discover in that testimony when it comes out 
some very startling facts about groups and about the general 
plan. 

Now, my question is this: Don’t you think that anyone who 
occupies a position in connection with education, or a clergy- 
man, does, as Mr. Walter has suggested, occupy a special 
position that calls for a special care in these troubled days in 
joining any organization, since the Communists have spread 
their conspiracy so far? Don’t you think that this commit- 
tee, therefore, is doing a good job in letting all of you know 
who these organizations are and how the Communists op- 
erate? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Clardy, when this committee published 
avolume called Communism in Action, which, I believe, was 
largely under the direction of Mr. Griffiths, Dr. Griffiths, the 
librarian in Congress, that is, the legislative research librarian, 
it did an excellent job, and if you will pardon me, sir, I could 
use the method that has been used in misrepresenting many 
of us—I am not saying the committee. 

I could take the description of religion in Russia that ap- 
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peared in that book and show that one was guilty of such 
sympathy for Russia that he ought to be hauled up. What was 
happening? It was a correct description of what was going on. 
That is what we need. We need the facts, and the kind of 
volume that you mentioned. 

When we deal with the facts, that is what we need. When 
we have the releases, however, that are not factual, that be- 
gins to involve a man’s personal liberty, and that is the issue 
I am after here. 

Rep. Doyle: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Doyle. 

Rep. Doyle: This has apparently been about a 15-minute 
period of observations. I just wish to make the observation, 
therefore, that I think the members of the committee, my 
colleagues, have manifested much wisdom in these last few 
minutes with the Bishop, and I think the Bishop also has 
given the benefit of much wisdom and suggestions to the com- 
mittee. 

I would be less than true to myself if I didn’t say that I 
think the Bishop has given us something to think about, as 
well as I think we have given him something to think about. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you. 

Rep. Velde: Thank you. 

Now, may we proceed in regular order? 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, I should like to offer in evi- 
dence, then, this document marked Oxnam Exhibit Number 
21, which the witness has already seen, American Committee 
for Spanish Freedom. 

Rep. Velde: Without objection, it will be admitted. 

(The document “American Committee for Spanish Free- 
dom” above referred to was received‘in evidence as Oxnam 
Exhibit Number 21.) 

Mr. Kunzig: I should like to turn, sir, to another organiza- 
tion entitled The National Committee to Abolish the Poll Tax. 
The National Committee to Abolish the Poll Tax, I might 
add, Mr. Chairman, is a cited organization by the California 
Committee as a Communist organization. 

Your name, sir, is listed as one of the sponsors of this organ- 
ization. 

I hand you a document marked Oxnam Exhibit 23 so that 
you may see the date, March 8, 1946, in which this cited 
Communist organization has you listed as a sponsor. 

It was cited, sir, so the record may be correct, in 1947, a 
year after this time when you were listed. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know anything about 
this organization. I would like to see the poll tax abolished, 
as a matter of fact. That is an opinion that has no relevance 
here, but I don’t know anything about this organization. 

I do see the name of a lady I know, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
a distinguished Negro leader, and I don’t know the others. 

I would have to answer, to the best of my recollection, I 
have no knowledge concerning this, although I do see the 
name of the Right Rev. Henry W. Hobson, the Episcopal 
Bishop of Southern Ohio here, and if I had time—I see here 
another one, Fiorello H. LaGuardia. And I am interested in 
this, sir; I find the name of the Most Rev. Robert Lucey, 
of the Roman Catholic Church, in this list. 

I must say it is a pretty good list. Here is Mrs. J. D. Bragg, 
who is the head of the Women’s Organization of the Metho- 
dist Church. 

I had never seen this before that I recall, but I wouldn't be 
likely to be thought in bad company in the light of some of 
the names that I have read there. 

I must say I don’t recall it, sir, and that is the best answer 
I can give. 

Rep. Scherer: It is a Communist organization; that is ob- 
vious, isn’t it? 

Bishop Oxnam: I don’t know that this is a Communist or- 
ganization. All I am told is by counsel, that this has been 
cited. 

It would seem to me if there could be some method where- 
by these organizations could be heard, and in the American 
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way they could present their testimony to a committee of this 
kind, then if they say they are cited, well and good, but the 
Attorney General’s list, I think, wasn’t made up on the basis 
of hearings, was it? 

Rep. Scherer: Well, of course, if the other people were like 
yourself whose name appears on the list they couldn’t very 
well testify as to the name of the organization if they didn’t 
know anything about it, could they? 

Bishop Oxnam: I suppose you could call in the whole 
group and if you thought there were subversion there you 
would get it sooner or later. 

Excuse me, sir; I didn’t mean to answer back. 

Mr. Kunzig: May I continue? 

Rep. Velde: Proceed. 

Mr. Kunzig: I should like, also, to put on the record the 
names of Julius Emspak, whom you didn’t mention, who is 
mentioned as a Communist Party member, and Donald Ogden 
Stewart, who is mentioned as a Communist Party member. 
Let’s keep the record straight. 

Bishop Oxnam: I only read the names I knew there, and I 
didn’t read all of them, as a matter of fact. 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman, I suggest— 

Rep. Velde: May I say to the audience again that if another 
demonstration like that takes place, either of approval or 
disapproval, I shall ask the Sergeant-at-Arms and the mem- 
bers of the Capitol Police Force to escort anyone who makes 
such an indication of approval or disapproval out of the 
hearing room. 

Bishop Oxnam: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, my remarks oc- 
casioned that. I didn’t mean it in any way other than just the 
statement of fact. 

Mr. Kunzig: I offer in evidence this document marked Ex- 
hibit 23, Mr. Chairman, and wish to make it clearly under- 
stood for the record that this National Committee to Abolish 
the Poll Tax is a cited Communist organization. 

Rep. Velde: Without objection, it will be admitted into the 
record. 

(The document concerning the National Committee to 
Abolish the Poll Tax above referred to was received in evi- 
dence as Oxnam Exhibit Number 23.) 

Mr. Kunzig: I turn to the Committee on Militarism in Edu- 
cation— 

Rep. Moulder: May I ask a question? 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Moulder. 

Rep. Moulder: Do I understand your answer to this ques- 
tion was that you did not authorize the use of your name in 
this connection? 

Bishop Oxnam: I said I have no recollection of that at all, 
sir. I don’t recall ever having seen that document or having 
relationship with the organization, I wish I could answer 
definitely. I simply don’t recall. 

Rep. Velde: If you do find out later that you did belong 
to this organization, the committee would appreciate it very 
much if you would notify them of your recollection. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kunzig: I now turn to the Committee on Militarism in 
Education, which was another one of the groups that you 
brought up to our attention, sir. 

In 1935 a letterhead of the Committee on Militarism in 
Education reflects the name of Bromley Oxnam as a member 
of its National Council. 

Kirby Page, a member of the National Council, testified 
before the Special Committee on Un-American Activities on 
June 14, 1943. He stated that the Committee on Militarism 
in Education was opposed to military education in schools, 
and so forth. 

Now, you stated, I believe, in a Washington newspaper, 
sir, that you admitted belonging to the organization but saw 
there was nothing wrong with it. 

Now, I would like to ask you to clarify this situation in- 
volving, I believe, again, something you testified about 
earlier, the Knoxville Journal. In the Knoxville Journal you 
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stated: “I never belonged to the organization mentioned and 
knew nothing about it.” 

Is this another one of the organizations you mentioned pre- 
viously where you say now you belong to it but Previously 
you said you had not belonged? . 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I testified to that Clearly 
and named the organizations, indicated I had written a letter 
correcting the original statement, and if you will pardon me, 
sir, it is coming in again apparently to raise a question as to 
my veracity. 

The Committee on Militarism in Education has never been 
cited as a Communist or subversive organization. I did 
belong to it. I happen to believe in a strong national defense 
but I have never been convinced that compulsory military 
training is a wise contribution to it, I may be wrong, It js 
debatable. 

Rep. Velde: In other words, your statement as quoted in 
the Knoxville Journal was made by you but it was jp. 
correct? 

Bishop Oxnam: I stated, Mr. Chairman, that they quoted a 
letter that I had written; that the letter was in error; that | 
wrote a letter correcting it, and that is in the record earlier jn 
the afternoon. 

Rep. Velde: Well, I am a little bit puzzled. Did you make 
the statement at any time which is quoted in the Knoxville 
Journal? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir, I testified I had written a letter to 
a minister and had said, I think—I could quote it exactly if] 
could get the record—actually I never belonged to any of 
these organizations except the American Civil Liberties 
Union. I sent a letter correcting that. There were three or 
four organizations there not Communist. This is one, the 
League for Continuing Progress, never cited by this organi- 
zation; and I think the Fellowship of Reconciliation—I was 
never related to that. There was another one there; I have 
forgotten what it was. 

Rep. Velde: I am a little bit puzzled, too. I am not certain 
whether or not you have listed these organizations in your 
listing included in “Who’s Who” that you admittedly belong to. 
Did you ever list these organizations? 

Bishop Oxnam: Oh, no. These organizations where you 
serve, like in the Committee on Militarism in Education, 
you would fill “Who’s Who” with a dozen pages of it if 
you tried that. These organizations, of course, are not listed 
there. 

Mr. Kunzig: You said the organization was not cited. That 
is partially correct. Let me state for the record that the Com- 
mittee on Militarism in Education has not been cited in the 
sense you said as a Communist front; however, it must be 
noted that the Committee on Militarism in Education was 
cited as a Communist front because the First United States 
Congress Against War held in New York City September 29 
to October 1, 1933, led directly to the formation of the 
American League Against War and Fascism. That was cited 
by the Massachusetts House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Also, I might note for the record, sir, that the Garland, 
G-a-r-l-a-n-d, Fund, which is a cited Communist group fur 
nishing money to various organizations of the United States 
of America, furnished over $10,000 to the Committee on 
Militarism in Education. So the group was tied in one way 0 
another, Mr. Chairman, with subversive activities. 

Bishop Oxnam: I object very strenuously. Here was a legiti- 
mate organization and now by a series of associations there 
is the apparent attempt to make it appear that I was related 
to an organization about which there was some question. 
There was no question about that organization. 

Rep. Velde: I previously asked that when you answer the 
questions if you didn’t belong to the organizations, say so, and 
if you did, to say so. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I want to do that, but when 
there is read into the record all this, what is the purpose? 
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Rep. Velde: We do want to get through by 12 o'clock. I 
yill appreciate the co-operation of the members of the com- 
nittee and counsel, as well. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, if the organization received 
funds from a Communist or a Communist-dominated money 
gurce, I don’t think—I believe that that is certainly relative 
to the make-up or to at least some of the leadership of the 
organization concerned. 

In this case, the Committee on Militarism in Education, 
here is an organization which received $10,000 from a fund 
which was cited as Communist, and I believe that that is 
rative to the matters under discussion. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, are you ruling that I am de- 
nied the privilege of saying anything? I want to abide by 
your orders, sir, but that is not quite the way we do things 
in this country. 

The Garland Fund has been called Communist by some- 
body. It makes a contribution to an organization. I would 
like to have the facts rather than these statements. That 
organization was a worthy organization. I did belong to it 
and I don’t think the organization ought to have its reputation 
attacked in this fashion. 

I beg your pardon, sir. You have been very kind to me. 

Rep. Velde: You did belong to the Garland— 

Bishop Oxnam: No, I had nothing to do with the Garland 
Fund ever. I was a member of the Committee on Militarism 
in Education. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, in order that the record may 
be absolutely clear, I don’t know at the moment the citation 
on the Garland Fund— 

Mr. Kunzig: I have it right here, sir. 

Rep. Jackson: I wouldn't question that. 

Rep. Velde: Counsel, will you please read it. 

Mr. Kunzig: The full title is the American Fund for Public 
Service, otherwise known as the Garland Fund, established 
in 1922. It was’ a major source for the financing of Com- 
munist Party enterprises such as the Daily Worker and New 
Masses, official Communist publications, Federated Press, 
Russian Reconstruction Farms, and International Labor De- 
fense. William Z. Foster, present chairman of the Communist 
Party at the time this was written, and Scott Nearing, a lead- 
ing writer for the party, served on the board of directors of 
the Fund. 

That was the 1944 citation of the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

It was also cited as a Communist front by the California 
Committee, and is listed as giving more than $1,500,000 in 
furtherance and support of left-wing and Marxist projects. 

It had as its trustees the leaders of the Communist Party in 
America, and that is cited by the Massachusetts House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 1938. 

I offer in evidence this document marked Exhibit 24, 
Oxnam, relating to the Committee on Militarism in Educa- 
tion, 

Rep. Velde: Without objection, it will be received. 

(The document relating to the Committee on Militarism in 
Education above referred to was received in evidence as 
Oxnam Exhibit Number 24.) 

Rep. Doyle: Mr. Chairman, may I make this observation 
there? 

Mr. Jackson’s observation seems to me to be very material 
toknow whether or not the Committee on Militarism in Edu- 
cation had any notice or knowledge of the fact that the Gar- 
land Fund was Communist. If it did and then received these 
funds, that is one thing, but there certainly is no showing 
here yet today that the Committee on Militarism in Education 
during the time that the Bishop was a member of it had any 
knowledge of this Garland Fund being Communist or Com- 
munist infiltrated. 

(At this point Bishop Oxnam conferred with Mr. Parlin.) 
Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, as to the date of this donation 
or grant to the Committee on Militarism in Education, is it 
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available, or is it obtainable, and if it is, I think it certainly 
should go into the record. 

Rep. Doyle: It would be very material to have that. 

Rep. Velde: Do you have the date on that, Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Kunzig: I have the date of 1935 as the date that Bishop 
Oxnam’s name appears on the letterhead, and the date on 
which the money went to the organization was in 1925 and 
26. In 1925 and 1926 the organization received money from 
the Communist fund. 

Bishop Oxnam: It is very hard for me to believe the organi- 
zation was subversive back there in ‘22 and so on. I can’t 
understand this. I wasn’t a member of the Committee on 
Militarism in Education at that time, as you know. 

Mr. Kunzig: I think it is important to keep in mind, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Garland Fund didn’t give its money 
around for any other purpose except to foster the purposes of 
the Communist Party. 

Rep. Frazier: I understood Bishop Oxnam wasn’t a member 
of the committee at that time, is that correct? 

Rep. Velde: No, I think you admitted— 

Bishop Oxnam: I was a member in 1935, or thereabouts. 
I was president of DePauw University. We were very much 
concerned about the whole question of militarism in educa- 
tion at that time and we, of course, were opposed to it. Of 
course, that was not back there in the ’20’s. I was living in 
California at that time. 

Rep. Moulder: Did you have any information concerning 
the document referred to by counsel? 

Bishop Oxnam: None at all. 

Rep. Moulder: You are referred to here as an executive in 
the organization. What do they call the relationship there? 
You were a member of the committee, is that it? 

Mr. Kunzig: It is listed, sir, as a member of the National 
Council of the committee. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, I don’t know what that means, but I 
was not a member at that time and had no knowledge of this 
gift, and I think the whole question of the organization giving 
it might well be considered. I don’t know. 

Rep. Velde: When did you cease to be a member of this 
organization? 

Bishop Oxnam: I can’t answer that, Mr. Velde. I have no 
idea. I was related to it simply during that time when there 
was the danger of militarism moving its way into our educa- 
tional system. Educators all across the nation were related to 
that endeavor. 

Rep. Velde: Did you ever resign from the organization? 

Bishop Oxnam: Frankly, I can’t recall at the moment wheth- 
er I did or not. I don’t know whether the organization is in 
existence now or not. I doubt that it is. 

Rep. Velde: If you do recall in the future would you please 
notify the committee? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, I would be glad to. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, I turn now to the Citizens’ 
Victory Committee for Harry Bridges. The Citizens’ Victory 
Committee for Harry Bridges is one of a group of committees— 

Bishop Oxnam: Could I save you time, Mr. Chairman, by 
saying I don’t belong to it? 

Rep. Velde: Just a minute. Allow counsel to finish his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Kunzig: The Citizens’ Victory Committee for Harry 
Bridges issued an undated press release and then a dated 
letter, Apri] 22, 1943, signed by the Right. Rev. Edward 
L. Parsons, which also had the name of one G. Bromley Ox- 
nam disted with Bishop Parsons as one of those who signed the 
letter for Harry Bridges. 

This organization, sir, is one of a group of cited organiza- 
tions concerning Harry Bridges. 

The Bishop emphasized before from his answer, and this 
is the problem I wanted to raise, sir— 

You stated at one point in the newspaper: “I can’t say 
whether I ever signed the letter,” and then in the next sen- 
tence you say: “The important thing is, I never signed the 
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letter,” and I wanted to ask you which was the correct 
statement. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, you didn’t read what is in the record, 
if you will pardon me, Mr. Kunzig. 

This allegation, which is one of the releases of this com- 
mittee, alleges that the committee, the Citizens’ Victory Com- 
mittee for Harry Bridges, released a letter that had been sent 
out by Bishop Parsons. Now, I take it organizations can re- 
lease letters that others have written if those letters are made 
public, and the clear facts are these, if you will read, I think, 
what was said here. 

Whether I signed the letter that Bishop Parsons wrote and 
which this committee may or may not have released, I do not 
know. I do know that I never signed any letter for the Citizens’ 
Committee for Victory for Harry Bridges. I was never related 
to that organization and never signed any letter for it. I 
would not have done that and, therefore, it is perfectly clear, 
I cannot say whether I ever signed the letter referred to 
drafted by Bishop Parsons for my files covering letters written 
in Boston are not available to me here. Nor do I know if the 
Citizens’ Victory Committee referred to in the record ever 
used Bishop Parsons’ letter. The important matter is that I 
never belonged to that organization and never signed any 
letter for it. 

Mr. Kunzig: So to get the record absolutely straight, if 
the Citizens’ Victory Committee for Harry Bridges had your 
name listed at the bottom of this letter, they were using your 
name without any authority? 
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(At the hour of 8:08 p.m., of the same day, the hearing 
was resumed, the following committee members being pres- 
ent: Representatives Harold H. Velde, chairman, Donald L. 
Jackson, Kit Clardy, Gordon H. Scherer (appearance noted in 


transcript), Francis E. Walter. (appearance noted in trans- 
cript), Morgan M. Moulder (appearance noted in transcript), 
Clyde Doyle (appearance noted in transcript), and James B. 
Frazier, Jr. (appearance noted in transcript).) 


Rep. Velde: The committee will come to order. 

Let the record show at this point I have appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of Mr. Jackson, Mr. Clardy and myself, 
as chairman, for the purposes of this hearing. 

I am sorry that the other members have not been able to 
return, but I hope that they will be able to return in the 
very near future. So, we will continue the hearing with the 
members of the subcommittee. 

When we recessed, I believe that the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Clardy, had proposed a question. If the gentle- 
man will repeat that question—or would you like to have the 
reporter— 


TESTIMONY OF G. BROMLEY OXNAM (resumed) 

(ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, CHARLES C. PARLIN) 

Rep. Clardy: I will put it in a different fashion. 

Witness, as I understood your testimony, subject to your 
correction, you were attempting to tell us, it appears, that 
while you signed some letter that apparently approved the 
idea of clemency, or whatever he was seeking, for Bridges, 
you did not, however, write a letter authorizing the circu- 
lation and the broadcasting of that letter as was done. Do 
I correctly understand what you were saying? 

Bishop Oxnam: No, sir; that is not quite correct, Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Clardy: That is why I said I was confused. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir. 

Rep. Clardy: That is what it seemed like to me. Will you 
tell us what the facts are? Did you write a letter which, in 
effect, did approve of the idea of the stopping of the deporta- 
tion proceedings of Harry Bridges? 

Bishop Oxnam: No, sir. What is alleged here in the files of 
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Bishop Oxnam: No, that is not the matter at all, If Bisho 
Parsons wrote a letter dealing with a subject and asked m4 
to sign it, I may well have signed it. I don’t know whether | 
did or not. If another organization used that letter ] have 
nothing to do about it. I have never signed a letter for that 
organization. 

Mr. Kunzig: I am trying to get it clear. If another Organiza. 
tion used that letter which had your name on it, yoy gave 
them no authority so to use and they were using it without 
your permission? 

Bishop Oxnam: Quite, quite; thank you. 

Mr. Kunzig: That is correct? 

Bishop Oxnam: I didn’t understand your point. 

Mr. Kunzig: I wanted to— 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, you were helping me. 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman, may I ask him just one ques. 
tion before we adjourn? 

Rep. Velde: One question if you make it brief. 

Rep. Clardy: I will. 

Think about this during the recess, Bishop, because you lef 
me confused as to what was in the letter that you probably did 
sign or send to Bishop Parsons. I will let you answer that 
after dinner. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you, sir. 

Rep. Velde: The committee will stand in recess for one 
hour until 8 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 6:55 p.m., the committee recessed tof 
reconvene at 8 p.m. the same day.) 
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the Committee on Un-American Activities is that a letter by 
the Right Rev. Edward L. Parsons states in part: 
“Clearly Mr. Bridges has aroused the animosity of a 
influential minority because of his successful union activities 
and his political and economic belief.” 

I do not know what was in that letter. I do not know 
whether I ever signed that letter and stated so in this Wash- 
ington Post article. 

I said that my files were not available to me and that was 
the reason I stated that. 

I then stated that I had never, written or signed any letter 
for the committee that is referred to--the committee—that is 
alleged to be subversive. 

Now, whether the committee used a letter or had it re 
printed, or published, written by Bishop Parsons. I do no 
know. 

(Representative Gordon H. Scherer entered the hearing 
room at this point.) 

Have I made myself clear now, sir? 

Rep. Clardy: No, you haven’t— 

Rep. Velde: No. 

Rep. Clardy: —because you did not answer the question 

Rep. Velde: You haven't answered the question. 

Bishop Oxnam: Then I don’t understand your question, si. 

Rep. Clardy: That is what I was afraid of. 

The question is this: Whether you wrote any or a lot 
letters—or did you at about the time involved in this episode 
actually approve of the objective of preventing the deporte 
tion of Harry Bridges? 

Bishop Oxnam: I never expressed myself upon that subjet. 
I did not know whether Harry Bridges was a Communist 
not a Communist. I understood that the Supreme Court his 
dismissed all of this matter. I don’t know upon what grounds 

I may be wrong on that. 

What I am trying to say here is that your committee 
fers to a letter alleged to have been written by Bishop Put 
sons, a letter I am alleged to have signed. 

Rep. Clardy: And on which— 

Bishop Oxnam: I state I don’t know whether I signed 
or not. I don’t have my files. 
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Rep. Jackson: The question— 
Bishop Oxnam: Just a minute. Let me conclude, if you don’t 


. if the committee or Mr. Bridges gave publicity to 
any letter signed by Bishop Parsons, that is a matter about 
which I know nothing. I don’t know whether they did or 
didn’t. I know that I had nothing whatsoever to do with that 
committee at any time. 

Rep. Clardy: Well, you still leave me in the dark as to 
yhether you actually approved the idea of preventing the de- 
portation of Harry Bridges. 

Bishop Oxnam: I’ve just said I have never expressed myself 
upon that subject, because I simply don’t know the facts. 
| | don’t know whether he should have been deported or why— 

Rep. Clardy: Well, why leave any doubt in our minds— 

Bishop Oxnam: I’m saying here— 

Rep. Clardy: —as to whether or not you signed the letter 
at that time? 

Bishop Oxnam: You state I did sign a letter, and I’m trying 
to say I don’t know whether I did or not, because I simply 
don't have the files before me. 

Rep. Clardy: What was in the letter you signed? 

Bishop Oxnam: I don’t know. I never saw the letter. I mean, 
[have no recollection of it at all. 

Mr. Kunzig: May I give you Exhibit 25 and ask you if that 
| refreshes your memory. 

Rep. Jackson: Well— 

Rep. Velde: Just a minute. May we let the witness examine 
the letter? Perhaps it will refresh his recollection on the 
subject. 

Bishop Oxnam: No, sir; I have no recollection concerning 
this at all. I’m sorry. 

Rep. Clardy: Well, then, possibly— 

Rep. Velde: You cannot categorically state you did not sign 
a letter in defense of Harry Bridges? 

Bishop Oxnam: Nor can I state I did, sir. I simply do not 
have a recollection concerning that matter. 

Rep. Jackson: The question, Mr. Chairman— 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Jackson. 

Bishop Oxnam: And it seems to me, sir—is it pertinent in 
any case? 

Rep. Clardy: Well, certainly. 

Bishop Oxnam: Suppose a citizen did sign a letter opposing 
the deportation of an individual. Why is it here? 

I don't have any recollection of doing it, but suppose 
one was of the opinion those proceedings were subject to 
question. 

I don’t mean to debate the matter, but just why is it here? 

I can't understand it. 

Rep. Jackson: Well, I-- 

Rep. Velde: We are trying to clear the matter up, Bishop, 
and we want to know the exact facts, if you recall them. I 
am sorry you do not have any recollection— 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, it’s very difficult, Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: —of the matter. I wish you could make some 
statement or that you could make some statement regarding 
this letter and regarding your position at the time, some 
definite statement, so that we might clear up this matter be- 
lore the Congress and before our committee. 

Bishop Oxnam: You see, Mr. Chairman, you're asking ques- 
tions that go back 30 years—a question regarding Los 
Angeles that wasn’t in your files, as far as any release was con- 
cerned. There’s this entire record being made here and read, 
item after item. I understand what’s happening, and it is 
‘imply difficult—I want to tell you the truth. I’ve sworn to 
tell it. I don’t recall in that particular instance, and I’ve said 

that. What more can I say? 

Rep. Velde: Again, may I ask you: If you, through the ex- 
amination of your files, or in some way may correct your 
memory, if you do find out if you did write the letter or can 
(efinitely state that you didn’t write the letter, we would ap- 
preciate knowing— 
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Bishop Oxnam: Thank you very much. : 

Rep. Velde: —that information so that we might clear this 
up as a matter of record. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Jackson. 

Rep. Jackson: The’ Bishop has asked a question as to why 
any discussion relative to Harry Bridges is at all pertinent at 
this time. 

(Representative Clyde Doyle entered the hearing room at 
this point. ) 

I think it is well established in sworn testimony that over 
a long period of years Mr. Bridges and other known Com- 
munists succeeded in wrecking a major industry on the West 
Coast of the United States, namely, the shipping industry 
and San Francisco area. His activities have been consistently 
activities designed to further the cause of the Communist 
Party. 

Included among the signers— 

Bishop Oxnam: Could I see that? 

Rep. Jackson: —ot this letter, there are identified members 
of the Communist Party. 

For that reason, I think that it is very definitely relative to 
this interrogation to determine, if your name was used, how 
the use of your name was obtained. 

I simply throw that out in answering your question as to 
the material benefit. 

Rep. Doyle: Mr. Chairman, May I— 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Doyle. 

Rep. Doyle: Apropos my colleague’s observation, I am sure 
that we don’t want to keep on asking this witness any line of 
questions, after he has sworn under oath that he is not a 
member of this or that organization, with any thought in 
mind that by keeping on questioning him, inferentially at 
least, that he might be telling an untruth. 

I am sure there is no thought on the part of any of us, with 
the Bishop here being under oath when he says he is not a 
member, has not been a member, or he has not joined this or — 
that, that would cause us to question him further. It isn’t 
because we doubt the veracity of the Bishop’s statement. At 
least that is my position. 

Rep. Velde: Well, certainly, Mr. Doyle, the members of 
the committee agree with you,— 

Rep. Doyle: I know you do. 

Rep. Velde: —and I don't think— 

Rep. Doyle: | thought it would be just appropriate— 

Rep. Velde: —at the present time— 

Rep. Doyle: —at this point to make it clear. 

Rep. Velde: —there is any reason we should mention the 
fact that we dispute the veracity of the Bishop. 

Rep. Doyle: I know, but the Bishop has now raised that 
point, to my hearing, five or six times, as to why we keep on 
questioning him. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I didn’t— 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman. 

Bishop Oxnam: I didn't raise— 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Clardy: I didn’t finish my interrogation a while ago, 
but I feel impelled to tell the Congressmen it isn’t a question 
of whether he did belong or did not belong to a certain 
organization. The question is whether he is unable to re- 
member whether he wrote a letter recommending against 
deportation of Harry Bridges. That is the problem. 

(Representative Francis E. Walter entered the hearing 
room at this point.) 

I suould like to remind the Bishop otf something else, 
which he will discover in the testimony which will be re- 
leased later. 1 happened to be presiding a few days ago 
Bishop, when a man by the name of Harry Bridges was again 
identified as a member of the Communist Party, and that is 
one of the reasons why I was endeavoring to discover, to the 
best of your knowledge, exactly what took place. I was hope- 
ful you could give me a more explicit and direct answer, be- 
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cause it is extremely important, so far as I am concerned, to 
discover whether or not you did recommend that the Com- 
munist, Harry Biidges, be kept in the United States. I 
am hopeful he will be deported at the earliest possible 
moment because I think he is a danger and menace to 
our nation. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I was not raising the ques- 
tion I think that has been referred to here. I was raising this: 
When I sav I do not belong to an organization, then to have 
read into this record a long description of that organization— 
after I’ve said I don’t belong to it—I don’t understand the 
purpose of it. 

If someone asks if I belong to a certain organization and I 
say I do not, isn’t that the record? 

Why do we have to have this long list of citations so that 
somebody can read that in relation to my name? 

That’s the question, and I—maybe the only way you can 
do it—I don’t know—but it troubles me. 

Rep. Velde: Well, may I respectfully submit to you, Bishop, 
that you have agreed before to answer questions relative to 
these various organizations, and I hope that you will keep 
that agreement. 

It is in an attempt to clarify your complete record, your 
complete file, that we are asking you these questions, be- 
cause it has puzzled members of the committee as to how 
you could be listed as a sponsor for these various organiza- 
tions, how you could be listed as a member of these various 
organizations, witout some knowledge that they were Com- 
munist organizations or Commuuist-inspired organizations, 
and that is the thing we want to clarifv—not only for your 
information but for your benefit as well. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, in the case of the Stockholm Peace 
Appeal, for instance, I believe that was Communist-inspired 
and Communist-directed. 

(Representative James B. Frazier, Jr., entered the hearing 

room at this point.) : 
’ | was instrumental with others with putting the World 
Council of Churches on record so that it wanted all the 
churches of the world concerning that matter, and similarly 
in the National Council, where everyone has known; but we 
go back here into situations of organizations and assume that 
one had facts that 1 think people didn’t have. 

In the matter of the poll tax that was reterred to earlier, 
I've been advised—and | believe this to be correct—that Con- 
gressman Bender and Congressman Jennings were enter- 
tained in a banquet in Washington by this organization in 
1447 at the Statler Hotel. 

Rep. Walter: What does that prove? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes; what does it prove in connection with 
me? 

Rep. Walter: Yes. 

Bishop Oxnam: Jhat’s just the point. 

Rep. Walter: That is it. : 

Bishop Oxnam: 1 said | had no recollection of belonging 
to that organizatiou, but in 1947 reputable members of this 
body were involved. 

Now, why does my name get tied up with these things and 
somebody says I have to explain? 

I can’t understand it. 

Rep. Velde: For this simple reason— 

Rep. Walter: May I— 

Rep. Veide: —inere might be a few cases where Commie 
members, in politics, religion or in any other field, belong 
or have belonged to Communist fronts; but it is very ap- 
parent to me at least that there are so many of these front 
groups with which you have been associated that we want 
to find out whether or not you had any knowledge of them 
or whether you were used as a tool or just what happened 
exactly. That is the reason why we are trying to clear this 
matter up. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, the poll-tax organization, I’m told, 
was not a Communist front in 1947 at the time that letter re- 
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ferred to was involved, and I don’t know whether it was or 
not. 

Rep. Walter: Bishop— 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. 

Rep. Walter: —getting around to something more concrete 
with useful purpose did you feel served by describing the 
immigration law as asinine? : 

Bishop Oxnam: I don’t think I ever so described it? 

Rep. Walter: Well, according to the Boston Herald, March 
12, 1951, edition, you said that the Act was asinine; and then 
here is a direct quote: 

“You cannot fight totalitarianism with measures of g 
totalitarian nature,’ the Bishop said. ‘Application of the 
alien-screening law’ ”— 

That is the provision of the law that makes it as difficult as 
it is possible for me to devise language to keep Communists 
and other subversives from coming into the United States, 

You said: 

““Application of the alien-screening law not only js 
feudal, but also produces bizarre results.’ 

“He cited the case of a German bishop recently barred 
from entry to attend a council of bishops of the United 
States. He was banned on the ground that he had once 
associated with a charitable organization which had not 
the sponsorship.” 

Under the law, that just couldn’t possibly happen because 
the Attorney General of the United States has discretionan 
power to admit anyone to attend conferences of that sort, and 
the fact that a man was a member of a charitable organization 
would not prevent his entry into the United States. 

Now, my question is— 

Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

inep. Velde: All right. 

ikep. Waner: My question is: What useful purpose did you 
feel you were serving by making an unwarranted, unjustifiable 
attack on the law of this land? 

bishop Oxnam: Mr. Waiter, | would be happy to answer 
that if you would give me opportunity. 

First of all— 

Rep. Waiter: Well, here, I will— 

Bishop Oxnam: No; no. 

Rep. Walter: Here— 

Bb shop Oxnam: You are handing me newspaper records, 
sir, and, with the utmost respect to the newspaper profession, 
very few American reporters write shorthand. You will find 
quote maiks put around statements that I, personally a 
times do not wish to take responsibility for. 

If this committee would follow a policy, when you havea 
question of that kind— 

Rep. Waiter: Now, let’s not criticize the committee- 

Bishop Oxnam: I am not criticizing— 

Rep. Walter: —every time you are asked a question. 

Bishop Oxnam: —the committee. 

Rep. Waiter: Let’s answer the question. 

Bishop Oxnam: I am answering— 

hep. Walter: I want to ask you did you make that state 
ment? 

Bishop Oxnam: I don’t— 

Rep. Walter: Well, look at it. 

Bishop Oxnam: I don’t care to. 

Rep. Walter: Look at it. 

Bishop Oxnam: I don't care to look at it. 

I wish to correct it with a speech I have of record. 1 keep 
my speeches. 

Rep. Velde: Well, that is the reason I was trying to inte 
rupt Mr. Walter— 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you. 

Rep. Velde: —to find out whether or not you do recall ma 
ing that statement. 

Bishop Oxnam: I would have to check it. I speak malj 
times in a week. I don’t use the word “asinine” in publ 
speech. 
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Rep. Walter: Well, now— 

Rishop Oxnam: I don’t believe— 

Rep. Walter: —just a minute. 

Bishop Oxnam: I don’t believe— F 

Rep. Walter: Whether you use the word “asinine” or not, 
you said something about the law which is not true and I am 
amazed that a clergyman would make a statement that isn’t 
home out by the facts. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, Mr. Chairman, the McCarran-Walter 
Act, as you know, has been seriously criticized across this 
nation. : 

Rep. Walter: And that is the point. That is what I want to 
fnd out, because I have asked one person after another to 
put their finger on the thing that is wrong with the law. 
Nobody has been able to do so. 

Last week at a meeting of the Judiciary, Mr. Javits, a Con- 

ssman from New York, speaking for the Jewish organiza- 
tions, stated that the charge that the law was anti-Semitic 
was not true. On the following day, Monsignor Swanstrom, the 
head of the Catholic Welfare, responding to the question, said 
that the law is not anti-Catholic. Now, I want you to point 
out, those men having pointed out it is not anti-Semitic not 
anti-Catholic, wherein it is asinine. 

Bishop Oxnam: I just finished saying that I don’t recall 
having used that word. 

If you will give me that material,— 

Rep. Walter: I will be very happy— 

Bishop Oxnam: I'll be happy to send you— 

Rep. Walter: —to give it to you. 

Bishop Oxnam: No, sir. 

Rep. Walter: You may have it. 

Bishop Oxnam: No, sir; I'll give it to you when I have had 
opportunity to check the speech. 

Rep. Walter: I want you to have it. 

Don’t you want it? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes; I would be happy to see it. 

Rep. Clardy: May I interject one question, Mr. Walter? 

Mr. Chairman, may I have permission to ask a question? 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Clardy. 

Mr. Clardy: Bishop— 

Bishop Oxnam: I beg your pardon, sir. 

Rep. Clardy: That is all right. 

Rep. Velde: Did you wish— 

Rep. Clardy: I just want— 

Rep. Velde: —to examine this paper? 

Rep. Clardy: My question hasn’t anything to do with that. 

Bishop Oxnam: To whom shall I— 

Rep. Clardy: It is going to be more direct. It has nothing 
todo with the exhibit at all. 

Rep. Walter: Just a minute. Before you— 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Walter, I am going to ask a question— 

Rep. Walter: Just one question. 

Rep. Clardy: All right. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Walter. 

Rep. Walter: Could you have taken the position, if you were 
properly quoted, that you were opposed to the immigra- 
tion policy of the United States because you were not con- 
cmed with the number of Communists coming into this 
country? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Walter, I’m going to answer that ques- 
tion, sir, and I want to answer it calmly. 

I tried to say earlier that I believe the Communist Party is 
a conspiracy. I believe that every conspirator ought to be 
discovered and, in due process, tried and, if found guilty, 
punished. 

I've tried to say that I’m fundamentally opposed to Com- 
munism, and always have been. 

I believe the churches are moving in upon the causes of 
Communism, and I’m proud of the fact that, sir, so far as I 

, ho Protestant country has been seriously infiltrated by 


Communism, 


Ithink we’ve been doing a significant piece of work. 
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When you, therefore, suggest, by implication, that I might 
be interested in letting Communists come into the country, 
my answer is: I’m fundamentally opposed to the whole Com- 
munist movement and would do everything within my power 
to keep them out. I’m not— 

Rep. Walter: Well, take a look at this newspaper article 
and see how much of that is authentic, will you? 

Bishop Oxnam: I told you, Mr. Walter, I would be happy 
to check the speech against the record and see whether this 
is a correct report of what I said or not. This is back two years 
ago. I speak constantly. 

Rep. Walter: Well, I was— 

Bishop Oxnam: I am trying— 

Rep. Walter: —trying to bring this up to a current situation, 
because we have been talking about things that occurred 
many, many months and years ago—and that I am opposed 
to, I will say to you very frankly, but this is something that 
occurred just a year ago. 

Bishop Oxnam, Do you say, Mister— 

Rep. Walter: Don’t you remember? 

Bishop Oxnam: Are you saying— 

No; this occurred two years or more— 

Rep. Waiter: What is the date of that? 

Bishop Oxnam: Are you saying— 

Rep. Walter: What is the date. 

Bishop Oxnam: The date is March 12, 1951. 

Rep. Walter: Well, this, as far as this committee is con- 
cerned, is current. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the President of the United States 
suggested in the campaign that this Act— 

Rep. Walter: Well, he was busy gathering votes, and I am 
sure you haven't been. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, you wouldn't call him interested in 
letting Communists in, would you? 

Rep. Walter: No, but— 

Go on. 

Bishop Oxnam: I’m sorry, Mr. Walter, because I respect 
you and you know I wrote you a letter asking you for full 
information concerning the McCarran-Walter bill, because 
I wanted to— 

Rep. Walter: Well, if you read everything— 

Bishop Oxnam: —study it. 

Rep. Walter: —I said, you are certainly educated by this 
time. 

Bishop Oxnam: No; all you sent me— 

Rep. Walter: And all I asked you about was the speech. 

Bishop Oxnam: —was the article in the Reader’s Digest. 

Rep. Walter: All right. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, I should like to offer in evi- 
dence this document, marked Oxnam Exhibit Number 25, 
which is an open letter regarding Bridges— 

Rep. Velde: Without objection,— 

Mr. Kunzig: —which we have been discussing for some 
time. 

Rep. Velde: —it is admitted. 

(The document referred to was received in evidence as 
Oxnam Exhibit 25.) 

Mr. Kunzig: Now, sir, there are a few matters at an earlier 
period we want to question you about in regard to this whole 
general picture. 

I have here a document, .narked Oxnam Exhibit 26, which 
refers to a mass meeting, in which it lists two speakers, back 
in the early 1920s, in Los Angeles, Harriet Dunlop Prenter, a 
well-known Communist, and yourself, Rev. G. Bromley 
Oxnam. 

Did you make a speech with this well-known Communist, 
or perhaps it lies beyond your recollection? 

Bishop Oxnam: No, sir; it does not lie beyond my recol- 
lection. 

Mr. Kunzig: I pass that over to you, sir. 

Bishop Oxnam: If you will pardon me just one minute, sir. 
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Mr. Kunzig: Please take all the time you wish. 

Bishop Oxnam: You see, Mr. Chairman, this is what I’m 
getting at. This material over 30 years ago has been used 
again and again and again, and here it is in 1953 coming 
back. Fortunately, this is something upon which I can deal. 

There is a dodger that should have been shown, which 
alleges that I was to speak at a certain place. No doubt the 
counsel has this. 

Fortunately— 

Mr. Kunzig: There it is, sir. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, there it is. 

Well, I have the same one. 

Now, here I am quoting to you from a letter dated April 
29, 1921, which was addressed to Bishop Adna Wright 
Leonard, where this question was raised, and in the letter I 
quoted another letter which clears this matter, I think, com- 
pletely. It was dated April 11, 1921. It was addressed to Mr. 
Louis Allen, 2117 Adair Street, Los Angeles: 


“Dear Sir: 

“In view of the fact that I distinctly told you I would not 
speak at the general amnesty meeting if it were in any way 
associated with the IWW, or if the name ‘class-war pris- 
oners’ was used, I find it will be impossible for me to 
speak for you. 

“I have just seen the dodgers you sent out, in which the 
object of the meeting is distinctly stated as calling for the 
freedom of class-war prisoners. 

“My position was clearly enough stated to you—namely, 
that I did not favor the freeing of any man who broke the 
law. I am in favor of freeing conscientious objectors, who 
committed no crime other than refusing to take arms con- 
trary to their convictions. I thing you are making a bad 
mistake in putting both groups in the same class. 

“Thank you for the books you sent me. I shall read all of 
them. 

“Will you kindly send me a bill? 

“Very truly yours.” 


Now, in the letter to Bishop Leonard not only did I send 
this letter, but I did not speak at the meeting. It looks to me 
that men of Mr. Johnson’s standing—that was the man who 
reported that—would be more careful. 

Now, sir, it’s just my good fortune that I happen to have 
that letter. If you asked me without this, I would have to say 
I don’t recall. That’s the embarrassing place in which an in- 
dividual is put in these matters. 

I was not at that meeting—I answer your counsel—and I 
was not at it for the reason I have never co-operated with 
people who talk in terms of class-war prisoners. A man who 
conscientiously believes that he can’t bear arms—I’ve dis- 
agreed with him; I’ve never held the pacifist view, but I 
respect him if he’s honest, and my Government does; and that 
meeting was pointed out to me as a meeting for the release 
of conscientious objectors. When I found it wasn’t I wrote 
the letter to which I have just referred. 

And that is my answer, sir, to that matter. 

Rep. Velde: The committee appreciates you are able to ex- 
plain that incident in that manner. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you, sir. 

Rep. Velde: I am sure that will clear up the file relevant 
to that matter. 

Mr. Kunzig: Now, sir, with regard to that period of time, 
I believe, as you mentioned previously in passing, somewhat 
humorously earlier, you said you had run for the school 
board— 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes; that’s right. 

Mr. Kunzig: At that time; and I think you will agree there 
was a great deal of controversy at that period of time. 

I have here a document in front of me marked Oxnam 
Exhibit Number 27, referring to Rev. Bob Shuler—presi- 
dent of the Ministerial Union, pastor of Trinity Methodist 
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Church, and he apparently pulled away from your candida 
saying: 

“While I find it impossible to longer support your public 
ambitions, I want you to know that I still retain the same 
feeling of respect and esteem for your ability, your honesty 
and your sincerity. I know, however, that you are dread. 
fully wrong. I have three boys and two girls to whom J] 
must answer, and I confess that your public attitude in an 
hour of national peril and your associations with a mighty 
attack being made by these forces upon our Government 
are too much for me.” 

This is a press release— 

(Representative Morgan M. Moulder entered the hearin 
room at this point.) 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes; I am quite familiar with it, 

Mr. Kunzig: —from the Los Angeles Times. 

Bishop Oxnam: And is there a question? 

Mr. Kunzig: The question is: Were you associated with 
such organizations or groups? 

Bishop Oxnam: What organizations? 

Mr. Kunzig: Here is one, sir, involving the IWW, whid 
was a cited Communist group. It lists “Protest mass meeting 
against the Criminal Syndicalism Act at Symphony Hall, 23) 
South Hill Street, February the 11th,” in that period of time 
in 1923. It lists Rev. G. B. Oxnam, speaking togethe 
with members of the IWW. ‘ 

Did you speak at that group and did you work with the 
IWW? 

Bishop Oxnam: I'll be happy to answer that, sir. 

I did not speak at that meeting. I never worked with the 
IWW. 

I have been a university professor, and have lectured jy 
the field of the comparative study of the labor movements 
of the world. The IWW, which is really a part of the syndi. 
calist movement, has advocated, for instance, as one of its 
weapons, the use of sabotage. Sabotage for them was striking 
when they were on the job. 

I don’t know whether the chairman wishes me to go into 
this. It would take a considerable period of time. I'll simph 
say I never had anything to do with the IWW. 

This incident, however, raises a very important question, 
Mr. Chairman, and I can give you the reason quickly as to 
why that was in the paper, if you wish it. 

Rep. Velde: Bishop, what we-would like to know is: Ca 
you explain why these various people have attacked you? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes; quite. 

Rep. Velde: Will you make your explanation? 

Rep. Jackson: Excuse me. 

Rep. Velde: Just a minute. 

Rep. Jackson: I think, Mr. Chairman—again I would ob 
serve—I don’t know, but I am inclined to believe—possibly 
this may be going into factional group disputes which, as! 
recall in the opening statement, were matters which were mt 
to be admitted. 

I merely throw that out for the consideration of the chair 
I don’t know that is the case. I don’t know, of course, what 
Bishop Oxnam has in mind in this connection. 

Bishop Oxnam: I would very much like to answer this, be 
cause I don’t want any doubt left in this record conceming 
the matter. I can answer it briefly, I think, and I would lit 
to read from the record, too. I think perhaps— 

Rep. Velde: The chair would appreciate— 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. 

Rep. Velde: —it if you would— 

Bishop Oxnam: I think perhaps Mr. Jackson would kno 
for a considerable period of time there was great disturbant 
in the maritime situation on the Pacific Coast, back there? 
"23. 

Maybe you can’t remember that far back, sir,— 

Rep. Jackson: Thank you very much. 

Bishop Oxnam: —but, in any case, what had happened ¥ 
there was a strike in San Pedro. 
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thave this from Captain Plummer, himself. You may know 
ie distinguished police officer, Captain Plummer, who was 
gone time the warden of San Quentin Penitentiary, — 
That strike was broken by the Police Department of the 
city of Los Angeles that went to San Pedro and arrested, 
without warrant, a large number of people, running into 
J hundreds. Personally, I believe that was fundamentally 


sever 
wrong. sii eee 

We held a ineeting | in an auditorium in Los Angeles to 
potest that violation of what we believed to be our American 


procedures. ss a 
Now, that strike did involve [WW men. 


Personally, | believe in our Constitution and I don’t want 
it violated, ever. when one comes to an [WW. 

Because I attended that meeting, which was addressed by 
Upton Sinclair. Bob Shuler withdrew his endorsement of me 
for that campaign. 

Now, I would like to close this by reading a paragraph, 
Mr. Chairman. Because I had publicly condemned the [WW 
philosophy, the IWW method, at that time, to make myself 
perfectly clear, a Mrs. Kate Crane Gartz—Mrs. Gartz was 
the daughter of the Crane family that owned the great 
hudware, plumbing and so on of this country. She was 
a wealthy woman. She was very much of left-wing per- 
susion. She wrote me a letter seriously criticizing me 
because L had publicly condemned the whole IWW way of 
life-and this is the paragraph. Now, this was dated June 
5, 1923: 

“Now, as to the LWW, you suggest I be specific. Space 
nor time permit. A brief word, though: I have carefully 
read most of the literature of this movement prior to the 
war. You cannot deny that literature did teach the use of 
force as a legitimate method to attain the new industrial 
day. You cannot deny that official publications did advocate 
the use of sabotage, nor can you deny that such methods 
were used. | do not mean wholesale light, the propagandist 
press, the other side’s press, but I mean in fact.” 

Rep. Velde: May | interrupt there? 

Do you have the date of that particular letter? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes; I read it, sir—June 5, 1923. 

Rep. Velde: Thank you. 

Bishop Oxnam: [Reading] 

“Lhave always pointed out the distinction between the 
method of IWW to gain its goal and the goal itself, but it 
did advocate a wrong method from my viewpoint. I, 
therefore, have. been and am opposed to its philosophy 
and tactics. 

‘IT wish I could take time to enlarge upon this. 

“Now, 1 know that since the war and the coming of the 
Criminal Syndical Act there has not been an official advo- 
cacy of force. In fact, 1 have been informed again and 
again the IWW repudiate force. Perhaps I am unjust, but 
I have felt this repudiation was rather a matter of ex- 
pediency than conviction since the other method was justi- 
fed but a short time since. 

“Ido not want to do any group an injustice, but so tar [ 
have not been able to change my mind on this matter. My 
mind is not closed, but so far the data available have not 
changed it. 

“I believe Mr. Sinclair said at the meeting you refer to 
hat he could not accept the LWW philosophy, or words to 
that effect.” 

I think, Mr. Chairman, reading from the record at that 
im, in response to a person who criticized me for criticizing 
¢ IWW, that‘I have made it abundantly clear what my 
iw was then and is now. The whole idea of sabotage is 
ndamentally— 

Rep. Walter: At that time you were all of 21 years of age? 
Bishop Oxnam: No; 1 was more than that, sir—1923 plus 
would make me 32, I think. 

Mr. Kunzig: I have one further document here marked 
anam Exhibit 29, which is a story in the Los Angeles Times 
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of May 19th, ’23, in the same period of time, with regard to 
your campaign there, saying: 

“Oxnam Working With Sinclair. 

“Public announcement was made yesterday that G. 
Bromley Oxnam, radical candidate for the Board of Edu- 
cation on the so-called teachers’ ticket, will preside at the 
meeting called by Upton Sinclair, Socialist author, to be 
held this evening at Walker Auditorium, to protest against 
the methods employed by authorities in handling the IWW 
strike at the harbor.” 

B'shop Oxnam: That is the meeting to which I referred, 
sir. 

Mr. Kunzig: That is the exact, same meeting— 

Bishop Oxnam: And may I say, if Mister—well, Mr. Jack- 
son knows if you engage in politics in southern California and 
the Times is not for you, it is vigorously against you. There is 
no reference here to the fact that A. J. Wallace, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the State of California, was for me; that 
Mrs. Irgo Hart, the president of the California State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, was. | could bring you a list that 
would quite give respectability to what we were trying to 
do, but the issues of a campaign, sir, back in 1923, being 
brought into this hearing, it seems to me, raises some ques- 
tion as to the record. This has never been in your record 
before. 

Rep. Velde: At this point— 

Rep. Doyle: Mr. Chairman, may I— 

Rep. Velde: At this point— 

Rep. Doyle: —ask this. 

Rep. Velde: Just a minute, please. 

At this point, in a public hearing, it*has usually been the 
custom of the committee and the chairman to announce that 
any names mentioned should not necessarily infer that they 
are connected in any way with subversive activities, and | 
would like to put that in the record at this point. That is still 
the feeling of the committee. 

Rep. Doyle: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Doyle. 

Rep. Doyie: May I ask this question: I don't find these docu- 
ments which are being introduced in my file here as exhibits, 
and I, very frankly, can't follow the line of questioning very 
systematically on any formal basis. Are they in our files? 

Rep. Frazier: No. 

Rep. Doyle: | don't find them. 

Rep. Frazier: No. 

Rep. Jackson: I might— 

Rep. Doyle: Well, why aren't they? 

What I am saying is this, very frankly— 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Doyle: —I don't like the idea of us producing for this 
witness documents way back in the year 1923 for the first 
time. 

I think it is very important practice— 

Rep. Velde: Well, Mr. Doyle, may I— 

Rep. Doyle: —for us to do it. 

Rep. Velde: —remind you that the witness has requested— 

Rep. Doyle: That is all right. The witness— 

Rep. Velde: —an opportunity to appear before the com- 
mittee,— 

Rep. Doyle: I know the witness has— 

Rep. Velde: —and the committee— 

Rep. Doyle: —requested an opportunity— 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Doyle, if you will give me the courtesy— 

Rep. Doyle: —to appear before the committee,— 

Rep. Velde: —of listening to me— 

Rep. Doyle: —and the witness has been given that oppor- 
tunity, and he should be confronted with these documents. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Doyle, the witness has requested a hear- 
ing,— 

Rep. Doyle: That is right, and we are giving him one. 

Rep. Velde: —and we are attempting to do the best we can 
to give him a full and complete hearing, to let him have the 
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deny or admit any of these 


to explain, 


opportunity 
associations— 

Rep. Doyle: Well, the witness— 

Rep. Velde: —he has actually had— 

Rep. Doyle: —is being confronted— 

Rep. Velde: —in any of the front groups— 

Rep. Doyle: I have a right— 

Rep. Velde: —before this committee of the Congress. 

Rep. Doyle: I have a right, Mr. Chairman, to express my 
opinion as to this procedure. 

I also regret very much that I don’t have, as‘a member of 
the committee, a copy of the exhibits that are being pro- 
duced to the witness. I think I am entitled to know what the 
exhibits are,— 

Rep. Jackson: I might say, Mr. Chairman— 

Rep. Doyle: —so that I may— 

Rep. Walter: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Doyle: —also act on the facts. 

Rep. Walter: Well, Mr. Chairman, may I— 

Rep. Velde: All right, Mr. Walter. The chair recognizes 
Mr. Walter. 

Rep. Walter: I don’t know of any case where the witness 
has been told in advance of the type of evidence that this 
committee will discuss; and, furthermore, we are here only 
because the Bishop has requested this hearing. 

Is that correct? 

Rep. Velde: That is right. 

Rep. Walter: Now, I am of the firm opinion that the Bishop 
is one of the most intelligent men—if you will excuse me— 
that I have seen here; and I am sure that if he doesn’t know, 
he will say that he doesn’t know. 

Why be disturbed because he hasn’t in advance seen some- 
thing about which he is being interrogated? 

If he doesn’t know, he will say, “I don’t know.” 

Rep. Doyle: And then we raise the question as to why he 
doesn’t know. 

Rep. Walter: No; we don't. 

Rep. Doyle: We have just done it in the last few minutes. 

Rep. Walter: No. 

Rep. Doyle: We have done it repeatedly. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: The committee will be in order. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: The chair recognizes Mr. Jackson. 

Rep. Jackson: I would like to say, as far as I know, none 
of us have that information. However, I have in front of me 
a general outline of the information upon which the interroga- 
tion is based. 

I might say that some of the information relative to the 
California aspect of this was developed by myself, because I 
felt and I feel that we should put these matters on the record 
and get the answers, yes or no. If there is nothing to them, 
let’s find out—because they were and are matters of public 
knowledge. 

As to the distribution of some of this material, I might say 
to the gentleman from California, the time element involved 
was such that it was not possible to get photostats made for 
each member of the committee. 

Rep. Doyle: Well, of course, then that explains why I don’t 
have a copy of it and why the witness wasn’t given advance 
information. 

I understand from the statement of the gentleman from 
California, then, why the other procedure wasn’t followed. 

Mr. Kunzig: May I point out also, for the record, sir, that 
each Congressman has this brief, in which No. 4 states the 
very fact that Mr. Jackson just said. 

Rep. Walter: And for the first time in the history of the 
operations of this committee we have in advance been fur- 
nished with information concerning the scope of the inquiry. 

Rep. Velde: Yes; the chair— 

Mr. Kunzig: That is true. 

Rep. Velde: —would like to concur with Mr. Walter. 
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Rep. Walter: This is the first time, that I have been k 
in the dark, because I have not seen any— mt 

Rep. Velde: Of course, that is not true, Mr. Walter. 

Rep. Walter: Of course it is true. 

Rep. Velde: We do this on a nonpartisan basis and, wheth. 
er it is wrong or right, the committee members have seldon 
been furnished with the information concerning a particuly 
witness. 

Rep. Doyle: Well, I think I have made my position clear 
and the statement by the gentleman from California explain 
why that material was not available to the members of the 
committee and to the witness, but it just was not availabj 
and I think I have a right to expect it would be, and I wantes 
to make my position clear. 

Rep. Jackson: Well, I trust the explanation satisfies 4 
gentleman on that point. 

Rep. Doyle: Yes, after a fashion. 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Clardy: The witness,— 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. 

Rep. Clardy: —Actually, we have almost forgotten you it 
this discussion here. 

Rep. Velde: The committee will be in order. 

Rep. Clardy: As you see, we are engrossed in our work, 

May I ask you this. prefacing it with this statement: | 
understood that you wished us to give you an opportunit 
to explain everything that we might have in this publi 
file. 

Now, I came to the hearing today believing that the grest 
est service we could do to you as well as to the committe 
would be to explore and examine upon everything that we ha 
—and I am going to ask you about that in a moment. 

You have listed some items in your opening statement tha 
as a member of this committee, I never heard of in all th 
time I have been on the committee, and I have interrogated: 
the rest of the members and they never heard of them eithe 
So, get that memory of yours working until I get to you a 
question you on that. 

But the question I want to ask you now is this: Don't yo 
think the procedure we are following in exploring these thing 
so you may clear the record is the best service we can perfor 
for you? ' 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Clardy, I appreciate that question at 
the spirit that lies back of it. 

Frankly, I think the best service that could be rendered 
me as an individual, and to all the citizens of the Unite 
States, would be to see that these files are evaluated a 
verified before they are released to anybody. 

Rep. Clardy: Well, may I interrupt you? 

I am not talking about the general thing. I am talking abo 
your own file that has beeu laid out to the public. 

Now, there are some things—and you made statemet 
that you knew everything that was in the files. You real 
didn’t, as you have already demonstrated here, and we 4 
bringing those things in, too. 

So, my question is: Don’t you think that the best cout 
that we could follow in your self-interest would be to ¢ 
exactly what we have been doing? 

If you tell me otherwise, I might be inclined to go alo 
and suggest that we just desist. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, Mr. Clardy, if I express my opi 
frankly—when a citizen finds files are released that he 
lieves misrepresent him, it would seem to me, instead 
going through all this, which has taken a ‘day of the ct 
mittee— 

Rep. Clardy: But you asked for it. 

Bishop Oxnam: I did, but you are asking me what wo 
be ideal. 

—that it would be much better to allow an individul 
come over here, or somebody to come over, to see the man: 
to check the files before they are released. 
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Now, you say, sir, I referred to items that you never 
4 » ¢d al 


heard of. ; 

Rep. Clardy: Yes. ; 

Bishop Oxnam: I have before me the file that was released 
iy Mr. John S. Wood, the chairman of this committee—not 
only to me, but to others—and from that file I listed the items, 
and if, sir, we could have begun—and it is presumptuous for 
me to suggest it as a committee procedure, and I am not doing 
that; Jam answering your question—if I could have had oppor- 
unity to have stated to the committee what I believe to be 
incorrect in the files that I know have been released, we 
wuld have cleared that I think quickly. Then if the com- 
mittee wanted to subject me to questions concerning all of 
these questions, of course, I must stand that because I have 
requested the privilege of coming and you have full right to 
know concerning everything else. 

That, it seems to me, would have been a little easier; but 
what you are driving at, sir, I agree and I appreciate. 

Rep. Clardy: Thank you. 

Rep. Walter: Well, don’t you— 

Will you yield to me at this point? 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Walter. 

Rep. Walter: Don’t you think we ought to treat this so- 
called raw information just as does the Department of Justice 
treat the same kind of information? 

It is information that ought not be released. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir; | agree with you thoroughly, and 
it is because I think, in my case and in others that this kind 
of information has been released that I am_ petitioning 
the committee to clear my own file and that of others—in- 
volving the National Council of the Churches of Christ, for 
instance. 

It has surprised me to find that this committee would re- 
lease a file headed, “The National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America,” but it has. 

Rep. Walter: That is the kind of information that is for the 
benefit of the members of the committee solely, to evalute 
as we see fit,— 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir; | think you're exactly right. 

Rep. Walter: —without reaching any conclusion at all 
with respect to it. 

It has always seemed to me that we ought to evaluate it in 
our own concept and use it in connection with our own re- 
ports, but not as it relates to individuals. 

Bishop Oxnam: I would not be here, sir, if that had been 
the practice of the committee, and I appreciate what you say 
and agree with it. 

Rep. Walter: Well, nobody agrees with me, ever. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, I am agreeing with you, sir. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Jackson. 

Rep. Velde: May we have order. 

Rep. Jackson: I simply want to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
this hearing has a number of unusual aspects. In the 
frst place, Bishop Oxnam is probably the first witness— 
at least the first witness in my memory—who had a de- 
gree of censorship over the report, in that there were certain 
items to which he objected and the notation was entered 
in the file. 

I believe—and I am willing to report on this point—that the 
absence of the general disclaimer, which had long been the 
practice of the committee, I might add, to put a disclaimer 
o the report stating that it was not the conclusion of the 
cmmittee—and this is my understanding of the matter 
a to why it was dropped in the instance of your report 
-was due to the fact you had an opportunity to go over the 
material, 

I might say that disclaimer is now a part of the first page 
of every report that is going out, which meets the objection 
o one of the objections which you have proposed. 

However, I say there is an unusual circumstance there in 
that there was an element of censorship on the report—and 
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I don’t know when that has happened in any other case, with 
the exception of yours. 

I merely wanted to bring that point in because I think it 
is important that you realize that is currently a policy of the 
committee. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, may I say I appreciate Mr. 
Jackson’s statement; but, unfortunately, it’s not in accord 
with the fact. These reports were released, in my case, from 
1946 and there was no opportunity given to reply until I had 
written Mr. Wood—I've forgotten the year; I can look it up, 
but I think it was back in either 50 or ’51—requesting that 
these be changed and made right. 

Then there was included a part of the letter, I think, 
that I wrote to Mr. Wood, and I think also I have the 
letter here from Mr. Tavenner, and I hoped I might be 
questioned about it, in which he refers to the disclaimer 
and also to an action of the committee which insists that 
not only you have this disclaimer at the beginning but it 
be included in the report. 

Well, now, the letter he wrote was written prior—if you 
will pardon me, sir, I’m only saying this because I happen 
to know—to the release of the report concerning me on March 
31, accompanied by a letter signed by the chairman of the 
committee. In other words, after the action had been taken, 
the disclaimer was not attached to a report that I know about 
and the material was not included in the report itself in 
accordance with the order. 

And I think, sir, that if vou take the report on the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ, it simply begins by saying, 
“This committee has never made an investigation,” and then 
lists prominent individuals related to the National Council, 
with all of the kind of citations that have been brought here 
concerning me this afternoon, and there’s something wrong 
there; and, gentlemen, instead— 

Rep. Walter: Well, now, will you yield to me at that point? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir. 

Rep. Walter: Are you under the mistaken impression that 
the law imposes upon us the duty to look only into Communist 
activities? 

Bishop Oxnam: | think— 

Rep. Walter: You see— 

Bishop Oxnam: —un-American activities, sir. 

Rep. Walter: —there is another phase. We are concerned 
with activities that aid and abet Communist movements and 
with people who assist Communist movements, wittingly or 
unwittingly. 

I am not going to express my own opinion about your 
membership in these organizations, but we are concerned with 
the machinations of the Communist Party which result in 
naive people fronting all sorts of activities which have as 
their ultimate result the destruction of our republican form 
of government. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, you see, both of my sons were over- 
seas— 

Rep. Walter: Well, I am not interested in that. 

Bishop Oxnam: —in the Army,— 

Rep. Walter: I don’t care whether they were or not. 

Bishop Oxnam: —and I want— 

Rep. Walter: So let’s not get off on a tangent— 

Bishop Oxnam: I am not— 

Rep. Walter: —every time a question is asked. 

Bishop Oxnam: —getting off on a tangent. 

I am going to ask, if I may, sir, why a report on the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of America is released by this 
body without the kind of disclaimer that is said to accompany 
all of the reports now. 

Rep. Velde: Well, let me say again, Bishop, the public 
information that is in the files of this committee is a collec- 
tion of information already released to the public. Any per- 
son could get the same information about you, or about me, 
by going to the Congressional Library, for instance; and that 
is what our files, our public files consist of—just a collection 
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of information that was written, newspapers or information 
listed on letterheads, and so forth. 

I want to say, too, that these files, these public files, have 
largely been responsible for the prosecution and conviction of 
known espionage agents, including Alger Hiss. 

So, we must continue—or at least it is my opinion that we 
must continue—the system of collecting and assembling this 
public information. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I’ve never objected to that. 
I have objected to the release of it before it is verified. 

Surely this great committee when it puts something out 
on its letterhead involving an individual would wish to verify 
it before it puts it out, even though it says that it is public 
information. : 

When you list that I wrote an article on Stalin, which I did 
not write, the Congressional Library does not have informa- 
tion to that effect. 

Rep. Moulder: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Moulder. 

Rep. Moulder: As | understand the Bishop, it is your con- 
tention that the issuance of that information amounts to a 
verification because of its release by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Is that your contention— 

Bishop Oxnam: My contention— 

Rep. Moulder: —that it amounts to an indirect verification? 

Bishop Oxnam: Quite. 

Rep. Moulder: Let’s put it that way. 

Bishop Oxnam: When it’s on the letterhead of this com- 
mittee, with Congress back of it, people understandably be- 
lieve that it represents an opinion unless the disclaimer is 
clearly there, and it hasn’t been in my case and in many 
others. 

Rep. Moulder: In other words,— 

Rep. Walter: Well, the right— 

Rep. Velde: I assure you it will be from now on. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, I appreciate that. 

Rep. Velde: As the gentleman from California, Mr. Jack- 
son, has stated, it has been rumored that the disclaimer, on 
any. of the articles that are listed in our reports, should be 
printed in the body of the report; and I think that is one 
thing that you recommend that we do,— 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. 

Rep. Velde: —and we certainly appreciate that recom- 
mendation, and it is being done at the present time and will 
continue to be done. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, for my own information— 
and I’m very sincere here—what is the purpose of releasing 
this public information, for which the committee does not 
vouch? What is its purpose? 

Rep. Velde: This informatjon is not released by the com- 
mittee. It has been released previously— 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, it is— 

Rep. Velde: —and it is— 

Bishop Oxnam: —released when it goes out in connection 
with your letterhead. 

Rep. Velde: In response to a question a while ago, you in- 
dicated that you didn’t know about your being listed on let- 
terheads of certain organizations until you learned through 
our files that you were listed. I feel you, as a good American 
citizen, should appreciate the fact that our committee made 
this knowledge about you available. 

Bishop Oxnam: I do appreciate it, but would have ap- 
preciated it more if you would have sent it to me instead of 
released it to others because it has been used by private 
agencies. I will not mention them here, but one private 
agency has used this material seriously to harm one’s repu- 
tation—and it got it from this committee. That’s what I’m 
getting at, sir. 

Rep. Walter: May I— 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. 

Rep. Walter: —ask you a question at that point, Bishop? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir. 
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Rep. Walter: In the statement you made, you said in Your 
second paragraph, “Those ‘files’ so released have been Used 
by private agencies as evidence of Communist sympathies” 

What private agencies used these files? 

Bishop Oxnam: The American Council of Churches, fo, 
one. 

Rep. Walter: And what other private agencies? 

Bishop Oxnam: The so-called Council of Christian Laymen 
headed by a gentleman named Gene—I mean Vern Cobb of 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Rep. Walter: Is that a private agency? 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, it’s— 

Rep. Velde: I hope, Mr. Walter, we won't get into further 
inquiry along that line. 

Let’s proceed in regular order. 

Rep. Walter: Mr. Chairman, I still wish to inquire— 

Rep. Velde: All right. 

Rep. Walter: —what other private agencies. 

Bishop Oxnam: If you will allow me, sir, I think I can fk 
a list of 20. 

Rep. Walter: But these aren't organizations, are they? 

Bishop Oxnam: The American Council of Churches is an 
organization, I should judge, of about 170,000 peopk 
perhaps. 

Rep. Walter: What object would they have in using fils 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities to injure 
you? 

Bishop Oxnam: I'll be glad to answer that if the Chairma 
will allow me to do so. 

Rep. Walter: Oh, yes. 

Rep. Velde: Certainly. 

Bishop Oxnam: The American— 

Rep. Doyle: Well, Mr. Chairman,— 

Rep. Velde: Will you yield there? 

Rep. Doyle: —I expect— 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Walter has asked a question, and th 
Bishop wishes to answer it. 

Rep. Doyle: I just want— 

Rep. Walter: Well, I am not through, Mr. Doyle. Just wai 
a minute until I get an answer. 

Bishop Oxnam: The American Council of Churches- 

Rep. Doyle: I think— 

Rep. Walter: I don’t care what- you think. 

Rep. Doyle: I want the record to show— 

Rep. Walter: Well, Mr. Chairman— 

Rep. Doyle: —I think it is— 

Rep. Velde: Regular order. Let’s give the Bishop an oppo 
tunity to answer the questions. 

Rep. Doyle: I think the question— 

Rep. Walter: Well, you don’t know. 

Rep. Doyle: Well, I can say what I think. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, I— 

Rep. Velde: The chair does not recognize any member @ 
this committee until the Bishop has had an opportunity t0 
answer the question of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, M. 
Walter. 

Proceed in regular order. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, the American Council ¢ 
Churches was really organized as a small group to attack the 
National Council of Churches, which is composed of 30 @ 
the great communions of this nation, with a membership # 
excess of 34 millions. 

Rep. Walter: Well, we are going very far afield. 

Bishop Oxnam: No; I’m going to say why it attacked m 
I was one of the presidents— 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, I am going to object to tii 
statement. It is going into exactly and precisely the phase ® 
factional church disputes which, in the Chairman’s statemett 
was placed outside the interrogation. I think the committe 
will open itself to very serious criticism from all sides if thi 
particular matter is discussed, and I would have the sai 
objection to any interfaith discussion. 
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Rep. Clardy: May I agree with the gentleman from Cali- 
fomnia and say I don’t want to have any part in that kind of 


a Walter: Well, of course, I am the last person in the 
world to precipitate that sort of thing, but I am looking at 
the Bishop's statement and these arguments are all— 

Rep. Jackson: I still register my objection. 

Rep. Walter: This statement says: 

“These ‘files’ so released have been used by private 
agencies.” ane 

Now, Bishop, are these church groups private agencies? 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, I was using the term, sir, to make it 
dear that they are not governmental agencies. , 

Rep. Walter: Oh, all right. Then that is all. You have an- 
swered the question. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you. 

Rep. Velde: The chair would appreciate it if we could 
proceed in regular order, and— 

Bishop Oxnam: I didn’t care to press that, Mr. Chairman. 
[asked if you wanted me to answer the question, and I didn’t 
wish to deal with it myself. 

Rep. Velde: Let us proceed in regular order, and within 
the jurisdiction of this committee. Let’s not get into any 
religious arguments of any kind. We all believe in freedom of 
religion, freedom to worship as one chooses, and I am sure 
the Bishop does, too. 

Bishop Oxnam: Exactly. 

Rep. Velde: So, this— 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, I should like to offer in evi- 
dence the documents marked Oxnam Exhibits 26, 27, 28 and 
99, which were the subject of this discussion for about the 
last half hour. 

Rep. Velde: Without objection, they will be admitted. 

(The documents referred to were received in evidence as 
Oxnam Exhibit 26, Oxnam Exhibit 27, Oxnam Exhibit 28 
and Oxnam Exhibit 29.) 

Mr. Kunzig: Bishop Oxnam, sir, back in this period of time, 
in Los Angeles, you were, I believe, a member and perhaps 
still are of the American Civil Liberties Union; is that correct? 

Bishop Oxnam: The American Civil Liberties Union— 

Mr. Kunzig: I just asked you whether you were or weren't. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, just a moment. 

Mr. Kunzig: You can explain afterwards. 

Bishop Oxnam: Quite. 

Mr. Kunzig: Were you or weren't you? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Kunzig: Now, please explain your answer. 

Bishop Oxnam: The American Civil] Liberties Union, I 
think, was organized in 1923. I think it was organized be- 
cause of the very serious violations in the field of civil liber- 
ties that had occurred in southern California at that time. 
Icould be specific, if necessary. I may say, very frankly, that I 
met with the group and was with it but a very short time— 
I think less than—I couldn’t say—three or four months perhaps 
at the most—and the reason was this: I thought they were 
more interested in creating problems than in solving prob- 
kms. That is, I feel the Civil Liberties Union renders its great 
service when a civil liberty is put in jeopardy if it takes the 
matter, in the proper way, to the courts of the United States, 
where a man’s civil liberties are ever protected. 

I have since resigned from the organization, and I have 
checked since—that is the reason I can speak this way—the 
records of the American Civil Liberties Union in California 
will show from 1924 to 1928, when I left southern Cali- 
fomia, I was not a member of the organization, not upon its 
board of directors and had nothing to do with it. I was for 
that brief period. 

Now, since then, when I came to Boston, I believe I 
joined the American Civil Liberties Union again—I think in 
19--it may have been 1940. I went to Boston in 1939 in, I 
think, the summer. I have been a member of the American 
Cvil Liberties Union since that time. 
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I believe it to be one of the organizations of this country 
rendering very valuable service in the maintenance of the 
civil liberties of this country; and if there were time, I would 
like to read into the record statements from Thomas E. 
Dewey concerning it, from General MacArthur concerning it, 
from President Truman, from Gen. Lucius D. Clay, and 
men of that kind, including a message sent by the President 
of the United States, President Eisenhower, to a recent meet- 
ing where several of the agencies standing for civil liberties, 
I believe, were meeting in Philadelphia, a message from 
the President commending these agencies for what they 
were doing. 

I am a member of it. 

Mr. Kunzig: Bishop, you are just jumping a little ahead of 
time because nobody is saying anything, for the moment, 
against the Civil Liberties Union. 

The next thing I want to ask you about is in regard to the 
American Civil Liberties Union back at an earlier period of 
time. I think you will admit there was a little difference in an 
earlier period when a certain Harry P. Ward was chairman 
of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Bishop Oxnam: I think it was Harry F. Ward. 

Mr. Kunzig: Harry F. Ward? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. 

Mr. Kunzig: You know he is a good friend of yours; is that 
right? 

Bishop Oxnam: Just a minute. Don’t put answers in my 
mouth, please. 

Mr. Kunzig: Just answer the question. 

Bishop Oxnam: I will. , 

Mr. Kunzig: Is he a good friend of yours? 

Bishop Oxnam: I will have to answer that question by tell- 
ing you when he was and what my relationship is with him 
now. 

Mr. Kunzig: Well, please do that. 

Bishop Oxnam: Professor Ward came to the Boston School 
of Theology, I believe, in 1914. I was a student. He was a 
brilliant teacher. He was an inspirational personality. He 
made an extraordinary contribution to the students of that 
institution. I was very, very fond of him. I took dictation 
from him as a part-time secretary in the dictation of one 
of his books. I knew his family. Professor Ward was a 
leader in the social movement of the Methodist Church and 
over a long period of time rendered, I believe, very valu- 
able service. 

There came a time in my mind when I believed that Pro- 
fessor Ward had shifted his views concerning the whole Com- 
munist question. I found myself in fundamental disagreement 
with Professor Ward as early as 1928. 

In 1932 I had to propose, I believe—no; it was 1928 that I 
proposed the message that was drafted by the Methodist 
Church for the resolution on the social question. It was in 
opposition to Professor Ward’s proposal, but what I pro- 
posed was carried by the Methodist Church. 

In 1936 I drafted the resolution that put the Methodist 
Church on record as one of the earliest denominations in 
opposition to Communism and to Fascism. We were, but no- 
body had ever said that betore, and I wanted it in a cleai 
resolution. 

From 1936—and I’m not sure I saw Professor Ward even 
then—I've seen Professor Ward once—I know since 1936— 
I think probably since 1932. 

Now, then, he was an inspirational teacher, to whom I 
owe very, very much, He was a dear personal friend. When he 
shifted his views, as I believe, I had to break with Professor 
Ward. He understood it. 

I can bring for the committee, if it wishes, the letters that 
I wrote to him back at that time indicating a complete break 
in—in the matter of what he was standing for and what I 
believed we should stand for. 

So, when you ask me if he is my friend, I can’t say yes or no 
to that. I have to reccunt this, and Professor Ward was a 
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member of the American Civil Liberties Union, and when that 
organization— 

Mr. Kunzig: He was the head of it at that time, wasn’t he? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. Well, I don’t know whether he was 
in 23. He may have been. I don’t know, but what I am 
saying is— 

Mr. Kunzig: Here is the document. 

Bishop Oxnam: —in 1940 when the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union took action barring anyone who believes in totali- 
tarianism from the organization, Professor Ward resigned in 
protest, which indicated, I think, his attitude upon several 
matters; and I believe others were expelled from the organiza- 
tion. 

It was one of the first organizations, I think. to take action 
barring Communists really from its membership. 

Mr. Kunzig: We are not denying that in the slightest, sir. 

Bishop Oxnam: Y¢s. 

Mr. Kunzig: Nov ‘bis same Professor Ward was also head 
of the Union Theological Seminary; is that right? 

Bishop Oxnam: No, sir. 

Mr. Kunzig: That is not correct. 

Bishop Oxnam: He was a professor in the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Mr. Kunzig: And a most influential one? 

Bishop Oxnam: He was a professor there. I wouldn't say 
“most.” There are many men there. It has a distinguished 
faculty. When you have men like Reinhold Niebuhr, and men 
of that kind vou don’t use the word in regard to any of the 
faculty. 

Rep. Jackson: A most. 

Mr. Kunzig: A most— 

Bishop Ovnam: Well, “a most” is a contradiction in terms 
grammatically, isn’t it? 

Rep. Jackson: I wanted to get the phraseology correct. 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Clardv. 

Rep. Clardy: May I address a question? 

Rep. Velde: Yes, Mr. Clardv. 

Rep. Clardy: I have mentioned repeatedly, witness, the 
testimony which is about to be released. I want to direct your 
attention— 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir; | am listening carefully. 

Rep. Clardy: —to one portion of it—that portion which spe- 
cifically says that when the Communist Party was organized 
in 1919 Dr. Ward was already a convinced Communist, with 
a few insignificant. minor reservations. 

I am quoting verbatim from the testimony, and then— 

Rep. Velde: Whose testimony? 

Rep. Clardy: Yes: that is the testimony by Benjamin Gitlow, 
who was one of the founders and organizers of the Communist 
Partv in the United States. 

Now, I shall not go on beyond that, except to direct your 
attention to that part, because immediately following the 
portion I have read to you—and it will be possibly in the 
first 15 pages or so of that part of the transcript devoted to 
his testimony, because it is on page 29 of the typewritten—is 
a delineation of the part that Dr. Ward—Rev. Dr. Ward 
—followed in connection with the syndicalist and other move- 
ments. 

I ask you to read that particularly, because you will dis- 
cover through all that time of vour association with him he 
was a Communist. 

Now, I want to make it abundantly clear that what I am 
saving is in no way intended to reflect a belief that I thought 
you were a Communist or persuaded to be such, because I 
don’t believe that, but I am trying to make the point to vou 
that you have lived with any number of these people, in- 
cluding Dr. Ward, and your awareness was not, I think, up to 
what it should be; and I am calling it to your attention so that 
you will see this committee, in doing this, is endeavoring to 
alert not just you, but the entire nation to what has been go- 
ing on under their nose in an effort by the Communist Party 
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to destroy the dearest thing we have, our religion here jn the 
United States. 

I ask you to read that and then confer with me, if you will 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman— 

Rep. Velde: Just a minute. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes; thank you, sir. 

Rep. Velde: Will you submit that for him to read, or will 

Rep. Clardy: Oh, the entire testimony 1s out. As you know 
we released it as soon as it was ready for printing; but I wij 
be glad to show him this from my notebook here as soon as 
this is over, if he wishes it. 

Rep. Velde: All right. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, in 1936 one was alerted and 
in 1928 I referred to the fact I was in opposition to Professo, 
Ward’s resolutions. 

I am reading from a letter wrote to Bishop Charles Wes. 
ley Flint, July 19, 1936, referring to Professor Ward: 

“He takes the Communist position as to objective, if no} 
as to method. I repudiate it. Too often they—his assog 
ates—prefer a fight to an advance. They would athe 
throw bricks than build with them. Unless we are wil. 
ing to build in their precise blueprint—I should say ted. 
print—way ...” 

These were my attitudes and that, I think, may possibh 
suggest it. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Do you have a copy of that particular letter 

Bishop Oxnam: I can get it, sir. This was a letter that wa 
addressed to Bishop Flint on that date. It is one of his, and] 
got this from him. I can get the letter, if you would like t 
have it. 

Rep. Velde: And if the witness will please submit it to the 
committee for its perusal— 

B’shop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, you have made several re. 
quests, and I haven’t noted them. Will it be possible fer the 
record to indicate them so that I may fulfill my promises is 
this matter? : 

Rep. Velde: Yes; the record will so indicate. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you, sir. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, may | ask, before that is puf 
away, what was the date of that statement? 

Bishop Oxnam: The date ft that was July 19, 1936. 

Rep. Jackson: Well, I have in‘front of me, Bishop, an arti 
cle, a newspaper article, I should say, under date of May 15) 
1939. This is a little out of order because it is going into the 
MFSA, [Methodist Federation for Social Action], but I thi 
it is apropos to bring this particular point out at this time 
This was the session in Kansas City of the newly organized 
Federation and, as I understand it, from reading it ven 
briefly, it was either an organization meeting of the Fed 
eration or something of that sort. It states here—and I mer 
ly ask you whether or not this is correct, sir, in light of whi 
you just said: 

“Bishop Oxnam paid a high tribute to the Federatio 
and to its secretary, Dr. Ward, whom he regarded as 01 
of the greatest leaders in the new industrial-social-economi 
planned movement.” 

It goes on to say: 

“Bishop Oxnam said as a student he took dictation fro 
Dr. Ward in writing some of his books known to 4 
leaders.” 

My question is whether that is substantially correct | 
completely in error, or what are the facts relative to th 
newspaper report? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, that is a quotation from® 
Bureau County Republican. I have stated that I categorica 
denied what was reported concerning that particular meeting 

I'm sorry to say that—well, I needn't go into it. I just ma 
that statement. 

Now, it’s quite true Protessor Waid was a very dear tie 
through the years, and I’m perfectly willing to pay tribute 
Professor Ward for what he did for the Methodist Chuqpe 
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during a certain period. He’s an old man now of 80 years or 
oof age. When, for instance, the Methodist Federation under 
jis leadership and Bishop McConnell’s attacked the 12-hour 
ay in steel and the 7-day week and the 24-hour day on the 
change of shift, I believed that was a very valuable service; 
ad while Bishop McConnell was seriously criticized all 
over the nation for it, it seemed to me it was something worthy 
of the highest praise. 

And if you will let me say, sir, in a single sentence, I think 
the reason why the term that describes American business to- 
jay cannot be used to describe American business of 50 
years ago—iN a word, we're not using the term “robber baron’ 
uy more; we're thinking of responsible leaders in industry. 
One of the main reasons why that great shift has occurred 
and why there is a new conscience, | think, is because of the 
preaching of the church that sought to apply the religion of 
Jesus to the American economic life. 

Now, to come back to Professor Ward, at that particular 
meeting, I don’t doubt for a minute that I said some very 
kind words concerning Professor Ward in his service to the 
church. I do not accept the quotation in that report. That 
report, I'm sorry to say, was vicious and was false—and I 
think I could prove that, if I have to. 

Rep. Jackson: I shouldn’t— 

Rep. Velde: Well, now, Bishop, it so happens that the re- 
port comes from the largest weekly newspaper that is printed 
in the United States. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, it has about 7,000 circulation, doesn’t 
it? 

Rep. Velde: Yes, and the editor of that newspaper, who is 
now deceased, through all my information, was an able, out- 
standing, patriotic American citizen. I hesitate to have you 
ay that article is an absolute false report. Now, I wonder if 
you could make any other statement concerning that, other 
than it is a vicious statement. 

Bishop Oxnam: I can only say, sir, that report was a false 
report. I don’t mean to say anything about a man who’s gone. 
| didn’t know he was gone until recently, until somebody an- 
nounced to me that he was dead; but I happen to have a 
letter here from the minister in that church during the time 
this gentleman was editing that paper, and I do not care to 
put it into the record but, if I must, I will, because I think it 
will bear out precisely what I have been saying concerning 
that matter. 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Clardy: Well, Bishop, I think I know the part you are 
objecting to—some comments about you other than that—but 
didn't you just a moment ago say that the factual part, deal- 
ing with whether or not you delivered a tribute to Dr. Ward, 
Rev. Dr. Ward, was true or not, was true? You admit that is 
tue—you did deliver such— 

Bishop Oxnam: I don’t doubt— 

Rep. Clardy: —a tribute? 

Bishop Oxnam: —for a moment I said some words in praise 
a Dr. Ward, his service to the church in days gone by, and 
the like. 

You see, while I had personally come to the conviction 
that I could no longer go along with him, I don’t think when 
Bure dealing with a friend of many years, who’s had dis- 
tinguished leadership in the church, when you're called upon 
publicly to call him a Communist under the circumstance of 
that particular meeting— 

Rep. Clardy: Well, I wasn’t asking that. 

Rep. Velde: That is what puzzles me. How can you, then, 
uy this article, which was written by a person who attended 

¢convention in Kansas City, was there personally, was a 
wkity when you admit you did give words of praise to him, 
8 it is contained in this article? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, if you will take the article, 
fs it was quoted in the Washington Post report, I'll take up 
entence by sentence, if you wish, and show that those 
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sentences were false, because what was attributed to me 
there was not only false but an illustration that he quotes 
Bishop McConnell as using was so ridiculously turned around 
that it would be very interesting evidence if you had time for 
me to present it to you. 

Rep. Clardy: Well, Mr. Chairman, may I— 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Clardy: —conclude with what I started? 

(At this point Bishop Oxnam conferred with Mr. Parlin.) 

Witness— 

Witness— 

May I have your attention a moment, sir? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, I am sorry. It is very difficult to check 
these records and pay attention to nine men. 

Rep. Clardy: I am not asking you to check any records. I 
just want to get one point completely clear. 

Wouldn’t you amend your blanket indictment of that news- 
paper by saying that it was at least factually correct as to 
whether or not you did deliver that kind of eulogy of Dr. 
Ward? 

Bishop Oxnam: No, sir, because the words that are used 
here went far beyond anything that I would have said. 

You read them a minute ago. I can’t quite find them at the 
moment. 

Rep. Clardy: I am not asking you to quote the words nor 
am I asking you to approve the language, or even the general 
meaning, other than one thing: Didn't they correctly report 
you as having delivered some kind of speech that praised the 
Rev. Dr. Ward? 

Bishop Oxnam: If the counsel wil] read what he read 
there, I'll be able to say, sir, whether I made that kind of 
tribute. 

Rep. Clardy: No; I am not asking you anything about the 
newspaper report, except from one standpoint: They said you 
made a speech that praised the Rev. Dr. Ward. Now, is that 
or is that not true? 

Bishop Oxnam: You're making me say, sir, I made a 
speech— 

Rep. Clardy: I’m not— 

Bishop Oxnam: —praising Dr. Ward. I said to the commit- 
tee that I no doubt used some words of tribute in connection 
with Professor Ward. I admit that. Let’s put it in correctly 

Rep. Clardy: All right. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. 

Rep. Clardy: To that extent, wouldn’t you agree the Bureau 
County Republican was factually correct? 

Bishop Oxnam: If you feel better about it, Mr. Clardy, in 
that particular matter— 

Rep. Clardy: No. 

Bishop Oxnam: —I'll be happy to say that. 

Rep. Clardy: You won't make me feel either way, sir. I just 
want the truth. 

Bishop Oxnam: That is what I am trying to. state. 

Rep. Clardy: Well, I think that is so, but you are making 
it hard for me to drag it out. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, I should have said—and I 
want to correct any portion if any portion of what I said is in 
quotation marks—it is not quoted. It is a statement—a general 
statement— , 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. 

Rep. Jackson: —not in quotation marks. I certainly want to 
make that clear— 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. 

Rep. Jackson: —that this statement is an interpretation of 
what took place and is not carried as a direct quote. 

Rep. Velde: The counsel will proceed. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, I should like— 

Rep. Clardy: I don’t want to monopolize, but I would like 
to finish that. Every time I get started something happens. 

Just one more thing, Bishop, and then I am done. 

I am puzzled to think that you would say here that you 
knew that Dr. Ward was a Communist quite a few years 
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prior to the time you delivered these kind remarks. Now, 
didn’t you at any time, after you discovered it and the time 
you delivered those remarks, think it incumbent upon you to 
make that information known—if not to this committee that 
you didn’t like, but to the FBI that you mentioned, or to the 
Attorney General, or somebody else—because any Communist, 
whether he be in the church or out, sir, is a danger to this 
nation, and I wondered if you didn’t realize that you had, 
as an American citizen, the duty and the responsibility, 
if you had information and belief on that, to pass it on, 
whether it was to this committee or not? Didn’t that occur 
to you, sir? 

Bishop Oxnam: First of all, I didn’t say he was a Com- 
munist. I said he takes the Communist position as to objective. 

In the next place, back there in those days, I don’t think 
we thought of this situation as we do now. 

Rep. Clardy: Well, I did, sir. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, I am glad you did, sir. I wish I had. 
I did not see that as a clear and present danger at that time. 
My only position in bringing this in the open and answering 
it with the American answer is the best way to cut down on 
this thing, in the long run, anyhow. 

Rep. Clardy: That is what we are trying to do, sir. 

Bishop Oxnam: Right, and that is the best answer I can 
give to you, and I am sorry, Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Clardy: Well, you do not have to be sorry. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Jackson. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the matter of the 
Bureau County Republican has been brought into issue, I have 
here an editorial from the Bureau County Republican, dated 
April 9, 1953, entitled, “Our Opinion, a Double-Bladed 
Knife.” I respectfully request that it be inserted into the pro- 
ceedings of the committee at this time. 

Rep. Velde: Is there objection? All right, it will be recorded 
in the record. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, is that something that in- 
volves me? 

Rep. Jackson: It relates to this meeting and to these “your 
answer’ in the Washington newspaper relative to the Bureau 
County Republic. 

Bishop Oxnam: You see, I am sure this is quite all right, 
but if you would allow me to introduce the citations when I 
received honorary degrees and what has been said about me, 
since I am called in question apparently, the record would 
be an interesting one. When I mention anything, there seems 
to be immediately something going into the record to defend 
it. Maybe I am wrong on that, but— 

Rep. Doyle: Mr. Chairman— 

Rep. Velde: I wonder, Bishop—just a minute, Mr. Doyle, 
please. I wondér if you would be satisfied if we would intro- 
duce into the record at this point your statement of “Who's 
Who in America.” 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, I don’t wish that particularly to be 
put into the record, sir. 

Rep. Velde: Well, that includes all of the information that 
you gave apparently. 

Bishop Oxnam: No, I would prefer to let that go. I was 
just raising the question of why, when I mention an organiza- 
tion, we immediately have something put in to defend it 
when there is so much that could be put in regarding one’s 
services—he hopes it has been—so it will balance that up. 

Forget that; I beg your pardon, sir. 

Rep. Velde: It seems to me that that is a fair way to do this 
apparently. Every organization you belong to of which you 
are proud—as all members of the committee have done, I 
believe, and we are all in “Who’s Who,” you submitted to 
“Who’s Who” for insertion in their book— 

Bishop Oxnam: Would it not be better to let me submit to 
you some editorials from some of the great newspapers of the 
country, if you want to do that kind of thing? They might be 
more in keeping with this kind of matter. 

Rep. Walter: We are going very far afield. 
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Bishop Oxnam: I think so. 

Rep. Velde: I realize that, of course, and the committee g 
preciated the things you would like to submit to it for Con. 
sideration. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you, sir. I appreciate that. 

Rep. Doyle: Mr. Chairman, may I raise this Question, 
please: Again the acoustics are not so clear so that Mr. Jack. 
son’s observation—that was that he proposed to introduce a 
editorial wherein the Bishop is mentioned, is that true? 

Rep. Jackson: That is correct. 

Rep. Doyle: Why should it not be read so he can answer jt 

Rep. Jackson: I would be quite willing— 

Rep. Doyle: Why should he not be presented with it so hy 
can have a chance to answer it? 

Rep. Walter: What does an editorial prove? I ask the ques. 
tion in all seriousness. 

Rep. Jackson: I am giving an answer. The original report 
of the committee to which the witness took exception deal 
with a story in the Bureau County Republican. 

Rep. Walter: Where is that, if I may ask? 

Rep. Jackson: Some place out in Illinois, I guess, some Place 
out in the Midwest—the county’s largest newspaper—but t 
get back, the report set forth certain facts relative to thi 
paper, to this meeting, and the answer which appeared in 
Washington newspaper, and the material which was qp. 
tained in this article was brought into question by Bishop 
Oxnam. 

In return the newspaper filed its answer which represent 
the only answer or the only opportunity to answer which th 
newspaper has had since the appearance of the material jy 
the report. In other words, it is an answer to Bishop Oxnam\ 
answer, and if you are going to maintain a balance, it seems 
to me that it is— 

Rep. Walter: No, let us get the Bishop’s— 

Rep. Velde: The editorial has already been admitted inty 
the evidence, and I asked if there were any objections to it 
No one had objections— 

Rep. Frazier: We object. 

Rep. Doyle: I object to it unless it is read and the Bishop 
has a chance to answer it. 

Rep. Velde: The gentleman must recall that I asked if ther 
were any objections. 

Rep. Doyle: I am sorry. 

Rep. Frazier: Mr. Chairman, at that time I asked what th 
contents were. 

Rep. Jackson: May I suggest that the editorial be read? 

Rep. Clardy: The Bishop is reading it now. 

Rep. Velde: Suppose we let counsel read it. 

Rep. Walter: Do not keep it to yourself, Bishop. I wat! 
to know what is in it myself. 

Mr. Chairman, can we not save a little time? What do we 
care what this weekly newspaper says? Let us ask the Bishop 
a question and get his answer, not an answer from some cout 
try editor. Let us get his answer. 

Rep. Jackson: I am certainly not inclined to labor th 
point. It is not that important. However, inasmuch as the 
newspaper had been charged with false reporting on a certail 
occasion, and this is the first opportunity which I have seet 
where the newspaper itself, the editor of a newspaper, at 
swers that charge, it seemed to me that it might well 9 
into the record. However, as I say, I am not inclined ti 
labor the point. If there is serious objection, I will withdrav 
my request. 

Rep. Velde: The gentleman from California withdraw 
his request for the admission of this article into the recor 
We will now proceed in a regular order. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, I should like at this tim 
to read official testimony before this committee taken July § 
1953, Pages 133 and 134, where Manning Johnson, whom 
formerly mentioned, was a member of the National Commit 
tee of the Communist Party, at the time of his membershif 
from about 1930 up to 1940, who testified as follows— 
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Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, does this involve me? I 
want to be alert if it does. 

Mr. Kunzig: It involves Dr. Ward, sir. 

Rep. Velde: Let counsel ask his question, please. 

Mr. Kunzig: It involves Dr. Ward. 

Rep. Moulder: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Just a minute. 

Rep. Moulder: May I ask if the Bishop was present— 

Rep. Velde: Just a minute. Will you wait until the 

states his question. 
_ sien: 1 object to its being read if the Bishop 
was not present and does not know anything about it. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, this refers to testimony— 
this is in the usual course of procedure before this committee. 
Here is sworn testimony as to the fact that this man, Dr. 
Ward, was a Communist. Dr. Ward, the testimony will show 
here, was an active member of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service of which this witness was an active member, 
and this is most pertinent, sir. 

Rep. Velde: Was an acting member? 

Bishop Oxnam: Was my name mentioned in this testi- 
Smony, may I ask? 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman, regular order. May I sug- 
gest to the other member, I am not sure, and I want to find 
out from counsel whether this is a portion of the Manning 
Johnson testimony taken when I presided or when Mr. Scherer 
presided? Was it the New York— 

Mr. Kunzig: New York City, sir. 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Scherer presided on that. I have read 
it. but I did not remember which session— 

Bishop Oxnam: May I ask again, was my name mentioned? 

Rep. Velde: Counsel will proceed to ask the questions. 

Bishop Oxnam: It is read before you answer the ques- 
ion, you see. Was my name mentioned in it? 

Rep. Velde: | do not know whether it was or not, but 
it does not matter for this particular occasion. Will the coun- 
el proceed to read the evidence and ask a question. 

Mr. Kunzig: \lanning Johnson testifies: 

“Fight Magazine was the official organ ot the League 
Against War and Fascism. In the April, 1934, issue, on 
Page 34, it reads as follows: “This means that those who 
would use what resources are available in the churches to 
fight the development of Fascism must be prepared to show 
the people in the churches that there is no way out under 
the profit system and that the only way they can get the 
better life that is within their reach is to take ownership 
and control out of the hands of the few, put it into the 
hands of the many, and develop a planned economy for the 
purpose of realizing the classless society. Then the emo- 
tions and ideals that will otherwise be misled by the Fascists 
will be directed to the defeat of the real enemy of the 
people, the capitalist system, and will be given a construc- 
tive outlet in the building of a new order. To work at this 
task the American League Against War and Fascism needs 
to get members in all religious organizations.’ 

“Question: Mr. Johnson, who was the chairman of this 
League Against War and Fascism? 

“Answer: The Rev. Harry F. Ward. 

“Question: Did you know him personally? 

“Answer: Yes, I did. 

“Question: When you were a member of the Communist 
Party did you know him as a member of the Communist 
Party: 

“Answer: Yes, he was a member of the Communist 
Party while I was a member. 

“Question: Did you meet with him as such? 

“Answer: Yes, I did. 

“Question: Would you characterize him as a prominent 
member of the Communist Party? 

“Answer: I would say that he is the Red religious dean 
of the Communist Party in the religious field.” Is it not a 
fact, sir, that Reverend Ward was an official of the Meth- 
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odist Federation for Social Service and later Social Action 

for some period of time? 

Bishop Oxnam: That is correct. 

Mr. Kunzig: Do you happen to know what period of time, 
if it lies within your knowledge? 

Bishop Oxnam: I should judge that he was a member 
from the beginning, which I should think was in 1907. I do 
not know the exact time when he retired from the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Kunzig: I believe it was 1940, does that sound 
correct? 

Bishop Oxnam: I would not be a bit surprised. 

Mr. Kunzig: Now, I have here a document which is a 
letterhead of the Methodist Federation for Social Service, and 
I wanted to ask you again, to get the record clear since there 
was some confusion—this is one of the points that you had 
raised—what position or positions did you have in the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Service? 

Bishop Oxnam: I was a member of it for a number of 
years. When I was appointed to New York City as the 
Bishop there, I was elected a vice president of the organi- 
zation— 

Mr. Kunzig: When was that, do you know the year? 

Bishop Oxnam: I cannot give you the year, I am sorry. 
I went to New York City in 1944, and may I say that I re- 
signed on June 9, 1947, as vice president and as a member of 
the executive committee. 

Mr. Kunzig: Now, did you have any other position? 
Were you ever executive secretary of the organization? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Kunzig, if you will look at that 
photostat, you will find that I was not the executive secretary 
of the organization. You will find Professor Ward’s name over 
on the other side. You will note that that is the twentieth 
anniversary, and they appointed a special committee com- 
posed of Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, who was pastor of the First 
Methodist Church in Evanston for so many vears, and myself. 
He was to be chairman, and I was to be secretary. They put 
on that letterhead that I was the executive secretary of the 
twentieth anniversary celebration. I was never the executive 
secretary of the organization. That was a celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary, and I think up to that time no one 
will question the service that the Methodist Federation had 
really rendered to the church. 

Rep. Velde: At what time were you vice president of 
the organization? 

Bishop Oxnam: That was some time between 1944, I think, 
and when I resigned, June 9, 1947. 

Rep. Velde: You do not remember any more definitely? 

Bishop Oxnam: No, I could find out, possibly, but that 
was largely a nominal matter where the Bishop, being from 
New York—Bishop McConnell, I think—was the president. 
He had been in New York many, many years, and when I 
came there I was elected a vice president. I was not pres- 
ent at the meeting, and the name continued until there 
was good reason for me to resign from the Federation, 
which I did. 

Mr. Kunzig: I have a document marked Oxnam Exhibit 32 
which is a letterhead of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service. The letter is written April 12, 1946, and 
that lists you as the vice president. Would that be the 
correct time? 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, I stated I resigned on June 9, 
1947, and that may be the time. I told you I could not re- 
member—I can find out. 

Mr. Kunzig: Now, the executive secretary at that time 
on the same letterhead with you is Jack Richard McMichael. 
Do you know Jack McMichael? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, | did. 

Mr. Kunzig: The Reverend McMichael? 

Bishop Oxnam: That is quite right. 

Mr. Kunzig: Do you know him to be a member of the 
Communist Party? 
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Bishop Oxnam: I did not know that he was a member of 
the Communist Party, but I found myself in such fundamental 
opposition’to Jack McMichael that I had to face one of two 
decisions, either to stay in and get him out or to get out my- 
self, and it seemed to me wiser to resign and sever all re- 
lations because I was a little fearful it would take a bit longer 
to get him out than I had time to give. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, I should like to read tes- 
timony taken again from Manning Johnson in New York City, 
July 8, 1953: 

“Question by Mr. Scherer: Mr. Johnson, do you know 
any other person who was an officer of the Methodist Fed- 
eration at any time who was a member of the Commu- 
nist Party? ' 

“Mr. Johnson: Yes, sir, the Rev. Jack McMichael was a 
member of the Methodist Federation. 

“Mr. Scherer: Did you say Reverend McMichael? 

“Mr. Johnson: I understand that he attended and 
graduated from divinity school; yes, a reverend. 

“Mr. Scherer: What was his connection with the 
Methodist Federation? 

“Mr. Johnson: He was executive secretary of the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Action, I believe up until 
1953. 

“Mr. Kunzig: I note you say the Methodist Federation 
for Social Action, whereas a moment ago you were re- 
ferring to it as the Methodist Federation for Social Service. 
Could you clarify that point and explain just what those 
two organizations were? 

“Mr. Johnson: They were one and the same organ- 
ization. It was just a change of names. It was first called 
the Methodist Federation for Social Service and later it 
changed its name to the Methodist Federation for So- 
cial Action. 

“Mr. Scherer: How did you know that Reverend Mc- 
Michael was a Communist? 

“Mr. Johnson: Well, during the period that I was a 
member of the Communist Party, during the ’30s, Jack 
McMichael was a member of the National Committee of 
the Young Communist League, and he was also a member 
of the Communist Party, and from time to time he met 
with the now-fugitive Communist Gilbert Green who was 
the head of the Young Communist League at that time, and 
he attended occasionally meetings of the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party with Gilbert Green. 

“Mr. Scherer: Was Reverend McMichael still a member 
of the Communist Party when you left the party? 

“Mr. Johnson: Yes, he was. 

“Mr. Scherer: Was this not the same organization with 
which Bishop Oxnam was identified? 

“Mr. Johnson: Yes, for many years.” 

Now, I have testimony, sir, from Leonard Patterson, 
L-e-o-n-a-r-d P-a-t-t-e-r-s-o-n, also executive testimony before 
the Committee on July 7, in New York City, of this year. 

“Mr. Kunzig: When you were in the Young Commu- 
nist League did you ever know one Jack McMichael? 

“Mr. Patterson: Yes. 

“Mr. Kunzig: What position did he hold in the Young 
Communist League? 

“Mr. Patterson: He was a member of the New York 
District of the Young Communist League and was a mem- 
ber of the top fraction of the Young Communist League 
and the Communist Party in the League Against War and 
Fascism. Also he was a member of the top fraction of 
the American Youth Congress that was organized around 
1934. 

Mr. Kunzig: You knew him then as one of the leading 
members of the Young Communist League? 

“Mr. Patterson: Yes.” 

Then he identifies a picture of McMichael as the Mc- 
Michael whom he recognized and whom he knew at the time 
was a member of the Communist Party. 
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Both those witnesses, sir, in sworn testimony before 4 
committee identified Jack McMichael as a Communist. _ 

Rep. Clardy: May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman? 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Clardy: Counsel, do you have before you there 4 
testimony taken when I was presiding here last week of pp 
jamin Gitlow, dealing with the same subject? 

Counsel, I am addressing the question to you. 

Mr. Kunzig: Pardon me, sir. 

Rep. Clardy: Do you have the Gitlow testimony takg 
last week on the same subject? 

Mr. Kunzig: No. 

Rep. Clardy: Without laboring the point, Benjamin (¢ 
low testified last week: 

“McMichael became the cell head, but Dr. Ward 
tinued to be prominent. The Methodist Federation 
Social Action was already in the grip of this Commu; 
Party cell and was therefore an instrument through whig 
the Communist Party operated on the religious field,” 
There are more things. It was that also that I had in min) 

Bishop, that I had in mind when I referred earlier—and | wy 
it known that I will be glad to welcome an opportunity 
go over that part with you. : 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, since this has been read, may I say that 
did everything that I could to get Mr. McMichael out of t, 
organization. Certain information reached me to this effy 
I talked to Mr. McMichael. He said that it was absolute 
false and wanted the source of the information. I was y 
able to give him that source because it was confidential, j 
had— 

Rep. Velde: Bishop, may I interrupt? Why did you 
tempt to get him out of the organization? 

Bishop Oxnam: Because frankly I believed that Ja 
McMichael was so tied up with the Communist group th 
whether or not he were a Communist, I couldn’t prove whel 
er he was a member of the Communist Party or not, but] 
sure that that organization ought not to be under that lead 
ship any more, and I did everything I could. Others tall 
to Mr. McMichael. He denied this completely. Now, th 
raises quite an issue, sir. 

Rep. Walter: Will you yield at that point? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. . 

Rep. Walter: What caused you to reach the conclus 
that McMichael was a Communist? 

Bishop Oxnam: Sir, I hope you will not press that qué 
tion. I will be glad to state it to this committee if I could m 
it in executive session. The source of that information ¥ 
strictly confidential, and I think I would be betraying at 
if I said it in public. I would be glad to convey it tot 
chairman of this committee. I am not hedging here at 
but I think I have an obligation because the source 4 
of such a nature—I think the chairman would be the# 
to recognize this. I will not refer to the source other th 
that. 

Rep. Walter: You couldn’t make it much plainer. 

Rep. Velde: I don’t think the witness should be requi 
to answer except in executive session. We appreciate that 

Bishop Oxnam: I will be very happy, sir, to give) 
the source of that. 

Rep. Scherer: Bishop, at the time you got this infom 
tion that Reverend McMichael was a member of the Com 
nist Party, you reported it to the FBI, did you? 

Bishop Oxnam: It was not necessary to report it U6 
Don’t misunderstand me, sir. I am trying to keep a confide 
here which I will be glad— 

Rep. Walter: You have said it very well, I assure | 
Bishop Oxnam: It is very difficult not to answer ) 
question. 
I may say, Mr. Chairman, and this is very important 
cause I feel I am on something of a spot in this connect 
In the Methodist Church when any individual has info 
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tion that justifies prosecution and the elimination of an indi- 
yidual from the church, he may report that to what we call 
aninvestigating committee, if there is ground for charges—the 
charges are formulated, and he is tried. 

Now, there are members of this committee who are mem- 
hers of the Methodist Church and have that information. It 
would have been possible with that information, which we do 
not have, to have filed charges to have prosecuted Jack Mc- 
\fichael. He would have been removed from the Methodist 
ministry if there could have been evidence of the fact of be- 
longing to the Communist Party. By that I mean a man must 
ie disloyal to his ordination vows to be a Communist, which 
iqvolves being an atheist. 

Rep. Scherer: He is still a Methodist minister today, 
is he not? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir, and if somebody will give us 
the evidence that he belongs to the Communist Party, charges 
wil be filed against him—this is the first time we have ever 
heard anything, and please remember, this is simply testi- 
mony. We have not heard the answers yet. I take it for 
ganted this is true from what I have heard, but it is not the 
way we do things in a Methodist court. It would have to be 


roved. 

Rep. Velde: Bishop, the committee, of course, cannot 
vouch for the veracity of any of the witnesses that come be- 
fore it. This is merely— 

Bishop Oxnam: I am sure that is true, but the assump- 
tion is that what is said is true, you see, and in one of our 
courts you would have to have not only the statement, but you 
would have to have the truth. 

Rep. Jackson: This is testimony under oath, of course, 
testimony taken under oath. 

Bishop Oxnam: Of course. 

Rep. Velde: May we have a recess for 10 minutes? 

(Whereupon, at 9:52 p. m., the hearing recessed to 
10:10 p. m.) 

Rep. Velde: The committee will be in order. 

Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, I should now like to ask 
the witness: Bishop, you say, as I recall your testimony a 
short time ago, that you broke with Ward or were not in 
sympathy with Reverend Ward’s ideas, I believe it was 1928 
as you gave the date, roughly? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, he had brought in resolutions for 
the general conference with which I disagreed, and I was 
chairman of the subcommittee. We brought in another report, 
and ours was adopted. 

Mr. Kunzig: How long a period of time were you active 
in the Methodist Federation for Social Service and later 
Action? 

Bishop Oxnam: I cannot answer that. I was a member 
for many years. 

Mr. Kunzig: Roughly. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, I suppose from the time I gradu- 
ated at the school of theology until the time I resigned mem- 
bership here. I contributed to it. You see, in the Methodist 
burch we regarded the Federation for Social Action as— 
hat shall I say—a body that was raising questions constantly, 
out in front of the church. The church went as fast as it 
ished to go, but we thought this group out there raising 
focial questions was rendering service, and an official com- 
mission commended it in 1932. After that I think the situa- 
ion changed, and as you know, the general conference of 
uur church in 1952 requested the Federation to move out 
it the Methodist Building in New York City, to change 
is name, and it was always an unofficial organization of 
he church, 

Mr. Kunzig: Now, for many of those years that you were 
kctive in the Methodist Federation Reverend Ward was also 
ictive. He was an official, was that not correct? 

Bishop Oxnam: That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kunzig: Did ft not—how shall I phrase this—perturb 
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you to be serving as an active official yourself in this organ- 
ization with Reverend Ward who was one of the top officials 
of it when you had these ideas that you had about Ward and 
when you had—and I think it might be pretty fair to say— 
suspicions that he was either a Communist or seriously bent 
along those lines? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, of course, and we staying inside 
tried to change that organization. That is the way probably 
we should have done. When I left it in 1947—frankly a 
bishop has considerable work to do. There were others, I 
thought, who could take care of that, or should. In any case, 
I left it. Perhaps I should have stayed in until Jack Mc- 
Michael was fired, I do not know. I do believe that the 
Federation rendered the church and the church at large a 
very valuable service up to 1932. My counsel here happened 
to be chairman of the committee that the general conference 
called for the Federation to move out of our buildings and 
so on. 

Mr. Kunzig: But you said it rendered service until 1932, 
roughly 1932? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. 

Mr. Kunzig: From 1932 to 1947, as I recall, you said 
June, 1947, I believe, roughly, when you left? 

Bishop Oxnam: That is right. 

Mr. Kunzig: During that period of time McMichael was 
active, Ward was active, both in leading positions, and you 
had these viewpoints about them and what you thought they 
believed. Why did you not try at that time to get them out, 
all during those years? 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, you see, you don’t quite under- 
stand what this organization really was. It was a very loose 
arrangement. I think perhaps 5,000 members who contributed 
to the bulletin—the relationship generally of individuals to it 
was to receive the bulletin that came out once a month. 
Once a year there would be an annual meeting in which they 
discussed every kind of question, debated them, came to their 
conclusions and the like. I am frank to say that with what 
we now know, I think organizations should be much more 
carefully supervised than they were at that time. I don’t 
suppose that I attended during that period a dozen meet- 
ings of the Methodist Federation for Social Action, and 
during the time I was vice president I do not suppose I 
was in more than two or three meetings, and that is, I 
suppose, something that somebody should be criticized for. 
I think one should belong to fewer organizations, know 
them intimately and exercise a controlling factor in them 
if you can. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Jackson. 

Rep. Jackson: Is it true—and this is a question, since I am 
not positive about this—but is it true that the Philadelphia 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Church in 1920 or 1919 
protested against the pro-Bolshevism of Dr. Ward? Do you 
have knowledge of that? 

Bishop Oxnam: I do not know. I do not know. I know 
that in 1924 at the general conference there was consider- 
able protest concerning Professor Ward, growing out of some 
situation, Mr. Clardy, in Michigan. I do not recall quite what 
it was. We felt that it was an unfair attack upon Professor 
Ward, and he was defended in the general conference. | 
say up to 1932 the Federation had rendered very valuable 
service. 

Rep. Walter: May I interrupt you at that point? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. 

Rep. Walter: I notice you have called him Professor Ward, 
and members of the committee have called him Dr. Ward. 
Where does he get the “Professor Ward”? 

Bishop Oxnam: He was a professor in the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. He was subsequently a professor 
in the Union Theological Seminary, and served there until 
his retirement, and I believe is still on retiring allowance 
from the Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 
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Rep. Walter: During those periods when he was an in- 
structor, he was a member of the Communist Party? 

Bishop Oxnam: I do not know, sir. I have heard this 
testimony here, and it confirms the suspicions that some of 
us got, and I recorded my own back there in 1936. 

Rep. Walter: During what period of time did you have 
the suspicion that he was a Communist while he was acting as 
a theological professor in Boston University and at Union? 

Bisiop Oxnam: I did not believe he was a Communist. 
I did not believe he was a Communist when he was at the 
Boston University School of Theology. I do not know he is a 
Communist now. This testimony is quite overwhelming, but 
when Dr. Ward went to Russia and came back and wrote a 
book called, In Place of Profit. I began to have serious in- 
tellectual doubts because in that, if I recall correctly, he 
justified a lottery on the grounds that it was contributing to 
a certain valuable social end. Well, when a man’s ethics be- 
gin to be as confused as that, something has happened some- 
where, and that is the best answer I can give, sir. 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Clardy: In that connection, your mentioning of the 
trip of the Rev Harry Ward to Russia, I am minded to 
call your attention to another bit of testimony that really 
startled me, that runs to this effect, and I ask you to look for 
it particularly. It says that when Dr. Ward was in Russia, 
he conferred with Joe Stalin and that the question in the 
witness’ mind was as to whether Joe Stalin taught Dr. 
Ward what to do in invading the field of religion or whether 
it was the other way around, and he ended up by believ- 
ing that they probably both learned something from the 
other. 

Now, that was in an early day. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Clardy, there are several great Ameri- 
cans who have conferred with Joe Stalin. 

Rep. Clardy: But not on this subject. 

Rep. Velde: That is bringing in a matter of guess, con- 
jecture. 

Rep. Clardy: No, the witness was in Russia at the time 
and talked with people who were present and may have been 
present himself, for all I know, at some of the conferences. 

Rep. Velde: I am sorry. 

Rep. Clardy: This was not speculation, and it was Mr. 
Kornfeder who gave the testimony. It is a most startling thing, 
and I am still appalled at the manner and the devilishness 
with which they were able to put into practice in this asso- 
ciation the things that they did. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, did I misunderstand Mr. 
Clardy, I think he did not say, did he—or did he—that 
I was in Russia at the same time Professor Ward was 
there? 

Rep. Clardy: Oh, no, no, I did not even mention you. 

Bishop Oxnam: I thought he said that, and I wanted to 
correct that completely. 

Rep. Clardy: I am still talking about the Rev. Harry 
Ward. I mentioned him by name. I know you have been to 
Russia a number of times, but so far as I know you were not 
there in company with Dr. Ward. 

Bishop Oxnam: No, I was not. 

Rep. Clardy: He was in company with a number of people, 
including Mr. Kornfeder. 

Bishop Oxnam: I wish, Mr. Chairman— 

Rep. Doyle: Mr. Chairman, I suggest we go ahead. 

Rep. Velde: You were referring, when you mentioned the 
witness, to the witness Mr. Kornfeder, is that correct? 

Rep. Clardy: Oh, but definitely. 

Bishop Oxnam: Oh, I thought he meant me. I beg your 
pardon. 

Rep. Velde: I was a little bit confused. 

Rep. Clardy: You did not look very shocked, so I did 
not think you misunderstood me. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I know we must get on, 
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but when I returned from Russia in 1934 I put down 10; 
pressions of the situation as I found it. I do not know whe 
the committee would appreciate for the record those crlied 
impressions of one who went there trying to study or 
but they do explain my personal attitude. I would noi 
wish to read them, but I think they are significant enough 
in the light of all that has been said here, perhaps, to b 
in the record. 

Rep. Velde: I am sure that the committee would appre 
ciate your giving us that information, and we will conside 
it for insertion into the record. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you, sir. 

Rep. Doyle: May I ask,. Mr. Chairman, at that Point 
what year were those 10 impressions written by you? 

Bishop Oxnam: August 25, 1934. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, may I continue? 

Rep. Velde: Proceed. 

Mr. Kunzig: I am confused at one point here, Bishop, 
because you said that you left the Methodist Federation jy 
June of 1947. I have here a ballot in front of me which j 
a Methodist Federation for Social Action ballot, nominatiogs 
for executive committee. Then it says that these officers wer 
elected by the national membership meeting in Kansas City 
December 27 to 29, in 1947. Your confirmation is requested 
and then it lists various people, and amongst them it list 
under members at large of the executive committee, Numbe 
30, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop, New York area, | 
hand this to you marked— 

Bishop Oxnam: It is unnecessary to hand it to me, si 
I have the letter that I wrote resigning as a vice president and 
member of the executive committee at that time, and I wil 
be glad to file it. There must be some error there. 

Rep. Velde: If you care to read it, we will be glad t 
hear it, the letter of resignation. 

Rep. Walter: What is the organization? 

Mr. Kunzig: The Methodist Federation. 

Bishop Oxnam: It is very difficult, Mr. Chairman, ti 
shift from one matter to another and have to pull files thi 
way when I have no help, but I will do the best I can. 

This is June 9, 1947. It is a long letter, but I will read the 
first of it, which I think is all you will wish, and I will file the 
whole letter if you wish. 

“Bishop Lewis O. Hartman, 581 Boyleston Street, Bostor 

16, Massachusetts. 

“My Dear Bishop Hartman: 
“I regret exceedingly that I must resign as a vice pres: 
dent of the Methodist Federation for Social Action.” 

I go on stating why, because of the attacks upon Jol 
Foster Dulles, upon Martin Niemoeller and upon Kagawa 
These gentlemen were my personal friends, and | simph 
could not have my name upon an organization that in addi 
tion to the other reasons that I have mentioned to you- 

Rep. Walter: How long were you a vice president? 

Rep. Velde: Just a minute. May we introduce that int 
the record first, if you will. 

All right, proceed. 

Bishop Oxnam: I beg your pardon. 

Rep. Walter: How long were you an officer? 

Bishop Oxnam: I cannot answer, sir, but I could fit 
out. I know the terminal date, and I know that the first dat 
could not have been before 1944, and I would judge from 
what Mr. Kunzig has said that it was probably 1946, but I a 
not sure of that. I can find out, of course. 

Rep. Velde: What is the next exhibit number? 

Mr. Kunzig: Thirty-five. 

Rep. Velde: Will the clerk mark the letter Oxnam 5 
hibit Number 35, and without objection it will be introduce 
into the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to was received in evidence as Oxnal 
Exhibit No. 35.) j 

Mr. Kunzig: Now, sir, in addition to your name 4% 
this ballot of December 27-29, 1947, there appears the nai 
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of a Miss Winifred Chappell, C-h-a-p-p-e-]-], Miss Winifred 

-_ Oxnam: What year was this, please? 

Mr. Kunzig: This is 1947. 

Bishop Oxnam: I think she was dead at that time. 

Mr. Kunzig: Well, her name appears here, dead or alive. 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, I don't think she was alive at 
that time. I may be wrong. 

Rep. Velde: May we have order, please. 

Mr. Kunzig: I have here also another exhibit marked 
Oxnam Exhibit 34 which is a letterhead of the Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Service, October 24, 1928. It is the letter- 
head where you are listed as executive secretary of the 20 
vears celebration, and it lists as secretary of the group Harry 
F. Ward and Winifred Chappell, again. Did you know— 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, her name was Chappell. 

Mr. Kunzig: Do you know Winifred Chappell? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, I had met her. 

Mr. Kunzig: How many years did you know her? 

Bishop Oxnam: I do not know. I simply met her. She 
was one of the—what is her name? Was she an associate 
geretary there? I do not know how long she served. 

Mr. Kunzig: She is listed as a secretary. 

Bishop Oxnam: She had been in youth work in the 
church and went into that for Professor Ward, I think. I 
did not know her well enough to do other than—I mean, well 
enough to give any other impression than I know her, that 
is all. 

Rep. Scherer: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Scherer. 

Rep. Scherer: Did you know that Winifred Chappell was 
amember of the Communist Party? 

Bishop Oxnam: No, I did not know it, and if I had, I 
would have done everything to get her out. 

Rep. Scherer: Well, I can tell you that the testimony, 
Bishop, taken in New York—she was identified positively as a 
member of the Communist Party during the time that she was 
associated with the Methodist Federation. 

Bishop Oxnam: Then may I ask some of these gentlemen 
who have this kind of information to make it available for 
a Methodist court. We will take the proper steps. 

Rep. Scherer: It will be available, I assure you. 

Bishop Oxnam: It means that the persons who make these 
illegations would have to come, testify probably subject to 

f cross examination and confront the witnesses. We proceed 
that way in our courts. 

Rep. Walter: What type of youth work was Winifred Chap- 
pell doing? 

Bishop Oxnam: I think she was in the organization that 
was known as the Epworth League at that time, but I may 
be wrong. 

Rep. Walter: Epworth League? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Jackson. 

Rep. Jackson: May I ask, what was your capacity at the 
tine Winifred Chappell was active in the Epworth League? 

Bishop Oxnam: I was the pastor, I believe, of the Church 
if All Nations in Los Angeles. 

Rep. Jackson: In Los Angeles? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir. 

Rep. Scherer: Were you a member of the Methodist Feder- 
ation at that time, Bishop? 

Bishop Oxnam: I testified that I was a member from the 
time I was in college, I think, on up to the time I resigned. 
Rep. Jackson: Are you familiar, sir, with a statement 
inthe Epworth Herald, 1 believe, which was written by Wini- 
Hed Chappell? I will read it to you— 

Bishop Oxnam: You don’t need to read it. I have read 
and I deplore it, and I do not know why these matters 
f° constantly brought up in connection with me. I suppose 
pv are saying I was a member of the Federation. Others here 
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are members of the Methodist Church, and they were all re- 
lated by association. 

Rep. Jackson: Bishop, here was an example, and I am 
going to ask permission of the committee to read it. 

Rep. Walter: I would like to hear it myself. You and 
the Bishop apparently know what it is, but the rest of us do 
not. 

Rep. Velde: I am sure I do not. 

Bishop Oxnam: She was advising somebody to avoid the 
draft, a deplorable thing to me. 

Rep. Jackson: This is a statement credited to Winifred 
Chappell. 

It says: 

“Young church fellows of draft age must decide some- 
thing when war breaks out. In general these youths have 
four choices instead of two, as most of them think. First, 
they can conform, yield to the draft, play the game of the 
war makers, be cannon fodder, get shot or gassed or 
blinded or de-legged or de-armed, but if possible, beat the 
enemy to shoot, gas, blind, de-arm the fellows on the 
other side first. 

“In the second place, they can be conscientious ob- 
jectors and go to prison. A few score did that during the 
World War. A few hundred or thousand will do it next 
time. That takes even more courage than to go over the 
top. It takes just as much physical courage. The CO’s in 
some prisons during the World War were subjected to 
extremely cruel treatment. But now a third choice, hardly 
so much as even heard of during the World War, appears 
in this possibility—stay out of jail. Why thus separate your- 
self from the masses? Why thus let yourself be put out of 
the game? Accept the draft, take the drill, go into the 
camps and on to the battlefield or into the munitions fac- 
tories and transportation field. But sabotage war prepara- 
tions and war; be agitators or sabotage; down tools when 
the order is to make and load munitions; spoil war ma- 
terials and machinery. 

“The fourth choice is merely a further development of 
the third. It calls for sabotage but with a deliberate, con- 
scious, informed intent to get rid of the present economic 
system, of which war is a part, and to build a new world, 
the existence for which peace is a necessity. If you will 
make this choice, make it now and begin to meet before 
war breaks with others of like purpose and of iron will to 
carry out the purpose. This means knowing what selfish 
capitalism is like, not just in general, but in particular; not 
flinching even from knowing by name and specific deed 
the big profiteers who have betrayed the people, how they 
have profited from the starvation of children; how they 
have called upon police and militia, clubbed and _ gas- 
bombed and machine-gunned to put down the workers 
when they have cried for bread.” 

That article, as I understand it, was in the Epworth 
Herald, is that correct, sir? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Jackson will state 
what he thinks of that, he and I will be in complete agree- 
ment, and I wish he would state it. 

Rep. Jackson: This is from the Epworth Herald, is that 
correct? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, that is correct. 

Rep. Jackson: That was a publication of the church for 
the Epworth League. 

Bishop Oxnam: That is right. 

Rep. Jackson: What action was taken either within the 
Methodist Federation or within the Methodist Church in the 
form of the disciplinary action relative to this statement? 

Bishop Oxnam: I think none. We do not discipline people 
for statements, much as I deplore that. It should never have 
been there. She was not an editor— 

Rep. Walter: Did she continue her work among the 
youth after she wrote that article? 

Rep. Scherer: She continued in the Methodist Federation. 
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Rep. Velde: Just a minute. The question was asked of 
the witness. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I cannot answer questions 
that involve individuals in an organization now of nearly 
10 millions. We have some 25,000 ministers. Frankly, I 
said that I did not know Miss Chappell well. I do know 
that she was in the Federation for a considerable period 
of time. 

Rep. Scherer: Now, Mr. Chairman, can I answer Mr. 
Walter’s question? 

Rep. Velde: Yes, Mr. Scherer. 

Rep. Scherer: The testimony taken by the committee in 
New York indicated that after she wrote that article she 
continued as an officer of the Methodist Federation. 

Bishop Oxnam: That is exactly what I said, I think. 

Rep. Moulder: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Moulder. 

Rep. Moulder: Were you in position to exercise any con- 
trol or authority over— 

Bishop Oxnam: None whatsoever. 

Rep. Moulder: —over Miss Chappell? 

Bishop Oxnam: You see, a Methodist bishop is not a dis- 
ciplinary officer. Our ministers are responsible to what we 
call the Annual Conference. 

Rep. Walter: Yes, but when your attention was called 
te such a shocking thing, as I think this was, why did you 
not see to it that the proper official took the disciplinary ac- 
tion that should have been taken against that kind of a 
person? 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, Mr. Walter, I do not know when 
that appeared, but you see, I have not been a bishop through 
all of the years, and a minister in Los Angeles, Calif., does 
not exercise, I think, the authority that perhaps you think J 
possess. 

Rep. Walter: Well, if the woman had made that kind of 
a statement in my community—and I am not an official in a 
church—I would have seen to it that somebody took the kind 
of action that would have taken her out of a job where she 
had anything to do with the training of youth. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, I think you are quite right, sir. 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Clardy: Bishop — 

Bishop Oxnam: I cannot see you, sir, in the light. 

Mr. Clardy: You should be up here where the light is 
behind you. Lam. getting a television sun tan on the neck. 

May I ask you some questions that tie in with one portion 
of that statement that was from the pen of Miss Chappell? 
She condemned what she called the capitalist system. You 
have here tonight repeatedly said that you thought the Federa- 
tion performed a noble service—you may not have used the 
word “noble,” but I got that impression—up until 1932. Were 
you not aware of the fact that during the period not only up 
to 1932 but after that date that the words put out by the 
MFSA carried that same theme song attacking our economic 
system and by subtle means praising the collectivist system? 
I am not going to bring you the myriad examples that I have. 
I have examined the record carefully, and I am thoroughly 
and utterly convinced that they were carrying out, as Mr. 
Kornfeder and others said, the Communist Party line, but 
did you not, yourself, know that savage attack, sometimes 
subtly and sometimes brutally, upon our economic system? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to 
answer that, so I will be understood, I would be privileged 
to answer it. It will take more than just a yes or no. You noted 
the question. 

Rep. Velde: Certainly. I am sorry, I did not hear the 
question. I was talking of something else. 

Bishop Oxnam: May I say first regarding my own belief 
and then relate it to your question? 

Rep. Clardy: 1 was not speaking of your beliefs. I was 
asking if you had not noted— 
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Bishop Oxnam: You see, Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
American way has been, let us say, a dynamic way. We have 
never been pledged to what you may call dogmatism. We 
speak of our economic system. Now, just what is that system? 
This will take just a moment. 

In the American system, for instance, we have a public 
highway system. I think it is the best in the world. It is ool. 
lectively owned. I do not want somebody calling it socialist 
I believe it is American, and it is good. 

Rep. Walter: The highway system is collectively owned? 

Bishop Oxnam: The public highway system is owned by 
the people, yes, sir. We have a public school system which 
is owned by the people. I do not want it called socialism 
I believe it is American, and it is good. I will not call the 
roll, but when I see the lighthouses when I fly in here, and 
I know of that service, I am proud of those men. It is true jt 
is a governmental service, but I think it is American, and jt 
is good. Run it all the way down until you come to the 
national parks. 

Now, personally I believe it is better to have the national 
parks handled as they are handled than to have them privately 
owned and privately run. 

Rep. Walter: Mr. Chairman, what has this to do with the 
question? 

Bishop Oxnam: He has asked me a question, sir, that 
involves an economic system, and if you will let me answer 
it, I am coming to it very quickly. 

Rep. Clardy: May I interrupt you? What I said was 
merely inquiring, sir, very simply, if you did not detect 
traces of the type of attack that Miss Chappell was mak- 
ing upon our system, spread throughout the public. 
tions of the Federation, throughout the time that you wer 
with it? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, may I conclude in a sen 
tence? I was going to refer to those aspects of our system 
which involved certain answers. I was going to refer to the 
public corporations, and I was going to refer to organization 
like the Interstate Commerce Commission and the like. Per 
sonally I believe that in the overwhelming percentage o 
American enterprise, private enterprise in the long run wil 
result in greater creativity, greater productivity and make: 
greater contribution to freedom than any system man ha 
known. ‘ 

Now, that is my position. 

Now, to answer your question, sir: Professor Ward be 
lieved that the capitalist system was evil. He believed tha 
there was a sinful principle at its heart. During the period 
up to 1932 that was not stressed over much. It did come to 
the fore from then on, and you recall that they even changed 
the masthead, the statement as to the objectives of the Fet- 
eration, until it was changed frankly in objective, so that you 
could call it a socialist objective. I disagreed with that fund: 
mentally. That was a part of this disagreement that I am 
talking about. 

Now, there was one answer there, either get out or ty 
to change it. I did the best I could. I did not change it, and 
I am sorry. I left the organization when I stated, but I watl 
my own position clearly understood here regarding what! 
believe to be the free way in the economic order. 

Rep. Clardy: I understood that. 

Rep. Velde: Did you ever cast a vote for Jack McMichaé 
as executive secretary of the MFSA? 

Bishop Oxnam: I do not believe I ever did. I told y 
that I doubted I had attended more than two or three met 
ings from the time that I was in New York City. I do not & 
lieve I ever voted for him. I do not think I could have volé 
for Jack McMichael for the executive office. I felt it was 
mistake to have him there. 

Rep. Clardy: Mr. Chairman, I did not finish my line. 

Rep. Velde: Proceed, Mr. Clardy. 

Rep. Clardy: The reason I asked you the question 
to whether you had not detected that undertone and s0 
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times it was even more than that, criticism, against the Amer- 
jcan system Was because of something that you published in 
1953 ‘and I shall not labor this long. It is entitled, “Preaching 
in the Social Crises. j | 

_ 3 will recall that the first item, the first article that you 


elected, was one entitled, “Preaching and Socialism,” by 


Kirby Page. I presume—and I am quite sure—that you are not 
‘e that he has been tied in with the Communist opera- 


awar > 
tions by this committee. Believe me, he has. 

Bishop Oxnam: Frankly I do not believe in the case of 
Kirby Page—and I would like to hear his testimony— 

Rep. Clardy: You will discover how he is named when the 
testimony | mentioned earlier is released, but here is the 

int | am trying to make: In 1933 when this book was pub- 
ished in the first paragraph of the first article in the book by 
Kirby Page I find this significant sentence: “It is supremely 
tragic that at this late day evidence must still be produced 
that socialism is much closer akin to the Christian gospel 
than capitalism.” 

Now, I shall not labor it further, but on down: “The ship 
of capitalism is sinking and will carry down with it all insti- 
tutions that fasten themselves like barnacles to its hull,” and 
the point is that the church is to be destroyed, as you know, 
without my telling you, by not cutting free from the Amer- 
ican system of capitalism. 

Now, that suggestion to me that is of that time you prob- 
ably did not understand that the Federation publication was 
preaching this same doctrine. Am I correct in that? 

Bishop Oxnam: No, sir, you are not correct. Those were 
lectures delivered at the Boston University Conference on 
Preaching. You remember in 1933 that we had just gone 
through an upheaval in this country that was very, very seri- 
ous. We brought to that conference the best speakers we 
could who would deal with the question of religion and the 
social crisis. You will find men in that volume taking exactly 
the opposite point of view. 

Rep. Clardy: Bishop, may I interrupt you? I have read this 
in its entirety many times. There are five articles out of the 
12-one of which is by you—which deal with the question 
of economics, and every one of them takes the socialist stand. 
That is the reason why I brought it up. The two succeeding 
aticles, if you please, are by Jerome Davis and Harry 
Frederick Ward. 

Rep. Velde: The chair would like to make a statement. 
Ithink we are getting to irrelevant material, and as we should 
finish— 

Rep. Clardy: I beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman. I was 
merely asking the one question, and I am done with it, and 
that has been answered sufficiently. 

Bishop Oxnam: I wish, sir, you had read my introduction 
to that book. 

Rep. Clardy: I have, and do not misunderstand me. I am 
not accusing you of being a Communist or anything akin to 
it. Far from it, but I do think that you were muddled in your 
thinking and unclear in your understanding. Now, that is all 
lam going to say. 

Rep. Velde: May we proceed in regular order. 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, I want to state officially 
for the record, in addition to the identification of Winifred 
Chappell that I have already read into the record, she 


“Question: Would you explain to the committee just how 
you worked with him and where? 

“Answer: In New York City, I believe it was in 1933 or 
1934; I think it was 33; Dr. Ward, Earl Browder, myself, 
Victor Jerome, Manning Johnson and other top leading 
members of the Communist Party were assigned to a top 
fraction. In other words, a top policy-making body of the 
Communist Party, by the Central Committee of the party, 
to prepare”— 

And then Mr. Scherer said: 

“Did you say Dr. Ward was a member of that fraction? 

“Mr. Patterson: I said that. To prepare for a con- 
ference to sponsor a broader conference against war and 
Fascism to -be later on in the year of 1933. This top 
policy body met at 799 Broadway, where many of the 
party front organizations met at that time, and again there 
was a conference held in Chicago. I believe that was the 
second Congress Against War and Fascism. I believe that 
was in 1935. I may be a little wrong in the dates, but re- 
search will show that we also had a meeting of this frac- 
tion while the congress was there, and I was, together 
with Dr. Ward, in this top fraction meeting in Chicago 
also. 

“Question: This is a top fraction meeting of the Com- 
munist Party? 

“Answer: Yes, a meeting where only selected top lead- 
ing Communist Party members could attend. It was a 
policy-making body. 

“Question: Was Rev. Harry F. Ward present? 

“Answer: He was present and an active member of 
that body. 

“Question: And therefore you know Rev. Harry F. Ward 
as a member of the Communist Party and as a very im- 
portant member of the Communist Party? 

“Answer: Yes. 

“Question: Was he still a member of the party at the 
time you left the party? i 

“Answer: To my knowing, yes, he was still active in the 
Communist Party front organization like the National 
Negro Congress. In fact, I believe in ’35 or ’36 they had a 
meeting of the congress in Philadelphia, and he was present 
there and participated in Communist Party fraction. 

“Question: As far as you know at the time you left the 
party he was stifl a member? 

“Answer: Yes. 

“Question: And you know of his participation in Com- 
munist-front organizations subsequent to the date of your 
leaving the party, is that right? 

“Answer: Yes, I know he was active in most of the party 
front organizations, and he was used many times to spear- 
head a call for such organizations. In other words, he 
would be among the sponsors to get other so-called pro- 
fessional people, liberal ministers, and the party would be 
able to attract other people that it could not attract other- 
wise.” 

That is the testimony of Leonard Patterson with regard 


to Rev. Harry F. Ward. 


Rep. Scherer: Mr. Chairman. 
Rep. Velde: Mr. Scherer. 
Rep. Scherer: Do you have that part of the testimony 





was also identified in testimony within the last two weeks of that witness who testified in New York that while Dr. Ward 
ty Manning Johnson to be a member of the Communist was a professor at the Union Theological Seminary in 
Party, New York, he sent two young graduate ministers down 
I also would like to read at this point the testimony of to Baltimore for their assignment to churches and at the 
leonard Patterson in executive testimony before the com- same time their assignment as functionaries in the Com- 
nittee on July 7, 1953, in New York City, testifying this munist Party? 
time with regard to Rev. Harry F. Ward. Mr. Kunzig: I remember very well the testimony, Mr. 
“Question: Let me ask, did you ever know in your work Scherer, as I was there, of course, too. I do not have that at 
in the Communist Party a Rev. Harry F. Ward? the moment. We could look it up at the moment if you wish 
“Answer: Yes. to go on to another matter. 
“Question: Did you know him well? Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, may I ask, I thought we 
“Answer: Yes, I worked with him. were here to correct my files. This is all interesting informa- 
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tion, and it seems to me places such an obligation upon this 
committee to make it possible for those within the church who 
have authority to take action, that if that cooperation can be 
given, we can take it, but why it is involved in my case, I find 
it a little hard to understand. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: All right, Mr. Jackson. 

Rep. Jackson: It seems to me that this relates—it does 
relate directly to the Methodist Federation for Social Service. 
It is irrefutable evidence that in the policy-making echelons 
of the Methodist Federation for Social Service there were 
those who were there to do the work of the Communist Party. 
It cannot be overlooked I think, Bishop, that during at least 
a portion of the time that this was going on, you were also a 
member of the Methodist Federation, and, I believe, an officer 
of the Federation. 

Bishop Oxnam: And, Mr. Jackson, you didn’t know any- 
thing about this until this testimony under subpoena came in. 
The church doesn’t have the power to subpoena these former 
Communists. We cleared up that organization as far as the 
church is concerned. There is official action taken concerning 
the Methodist Federation for Social Action, and in 1936 I 
wrote the resolution that called upon all agencies that are 
not regular agencies of the church, to put in their title the 
term “unofficial.” I personally wrote that and through the 
years they always did that. 

Rep. Jackson: It is true we did not participate in this 
testimony until it was developed. We felt justified in issuing 
a report. 

Bishop Oxnam: But your report came to no conclusion and 
anybody reading that report cannot tell what the opinion of 
the committee is. If that report had actually brought in data 
and had come to a conclusion, we could move, but I do not 
think that report came to any conclusion. It presented a great 
deal of material from Mr. Steele, Mr. Woltman and so on. I 
may be wrong on that. 

Rep. Jackson: There has been evidence over a very long 
period of time that there were activities within the Methodist 
Federation for Social Action which appeared to be Commu- 
nist-directed and now I may add, from what we had in the 
way of background material, we now have the sworn testi- 
mony which indicates that what was believed to be the case 
was indeed the case. ;, 

Bishop Oxnam: How can that be helpful to those of us 
in the church facing this kind of a situation? 

Rep. Jackson: I think the committee has been of great 
service in bringing forth the fact that the Methodist ministers, 
in one case as I understand your testimony, an active member, 
an active pastor at the present time is or has been a member 
of the Communist Party. I believe that unless this committec 
had been functioning, unless this testimony had been taken, 
that matter might have gone on and on and on and have been 
unknown for all time to come. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, was Jack McMichael called 
before the committee? Did he have any opportunity to answer 
that? I am not pleading for him, but did he have a chance to 
answer what was alleged? 

Rep. Velde: As far as I am concerned, Mr. Jack McMichael 
has never been called before this committee. 

Bishop Oxnam: Then this is given to the public all over 
the nation before the man accused has had so much as an 
opportunity to answer. 

Rep. Scherer: Do you concur that Reverend McMichael is a 
member of the Communist Party today? You said so yourself. 

Bishop Oxnam: That isn’t correct at all. I am dealing 
with procedures and I was dealing with procedures when I 
made the statement. 

Rep. Scherer: On the basis of the testimony we had in 
New York, sworn testimony of any number of witnesses, and 
on that basis how could any reasonable person come to any 
other conclusion that that Dr. Ward and Reverend Mc- 
Michael are dangerous Communists? 
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Bishop Oxnam: That isn’t it. 

Rep. Scherer: What is it? 

B'shop Oxnam: That a man is accused before a decision 
is reached, and I do not believe this is a court. 

Rep. Velde: This certainly is not a court, but what | 
am puzzled about, Bishop, you have your suspicions regard. 
ing these people, Dr. Ward and Reverend McMichael, fo, 
some years. What did you do about it? It seems to me you 
obligation as an American citizen should be to report that ty 
some investigative agency, whether it be this body or whethe, 
it be the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the ON] [ Office 
of Naval Intelligence] or G-2. 

Bishop Oxnam: I told you I had discussed the question 
of Jack McMichael and I would be glad to tell the committe 
with whom in executive session. 

Rep. Velde: Your confidence will be respected. 

Rep. Walter: I don’t know Jack McMichael and a momen 
ago I heard his name mentioned the first time. Is he the map 
who assigned two young clergymen to Communist cells? 

Rep. Scherer: That was Dr. Ward. 

Rep. Walter: And Dr. Ward assigned these clergymen to 
Communist cells? 

Rep. Scherer: At the same time they took their ministe 
posts in Baltimore. 

Rep. Velde: Let us try to conclude before midnight. 

Rep. Scherer: May I ask this question? I haven't taken 
too much time. 

Rep. Velde: All right. 

Rep. Scherer: In the magazine section of the newspaper 
of a couple of Sundays ago, Bishop, there is an article by 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam entitled “How to Uncover Con. 
munists” and in that article you particularly attack the com- 
mittee. 

Bishop Oxnam: Would you quote the article? 

Rep. Scherer: Yes, I will read the whole article but in 
that article you say that the uncovering of Communists in 
religion should be left up to the clergy and now you admit, 
don’t you, that— 

Bishop Oxnam: Would you quote just what I said, sir? 

Rep. Scherer: Just a minute. Here today you admit that 
you have been unable to cope with it in the Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Action, of which you were a part. - 

Bishop Oxnam: Well, are you: asking a question? 

Rep. Scherer: No, I am making a statement. 

Bishop Oxnam: I beg your pardon then. 

Rep. Velde: I would like to ask the question: do you 
now feel that the church authorities are able to cope with 
the problem, in view of the statement that you have made? 

Bishop Oxnam: I could wish that the article could 
in the records so that it would be known what I did say. 

Mr. Kunzig: May the article that was in Parade be marked 
as Exhibit Number 37, please? 

Rep. Velde: Without objection, it will be introduced in 
the record at this point. 

(Document referred to was marked as Oxnam Exhibit 
No. 37 and received in evidence. ) 

Rep. Scherer: I might call your attention to a speech a 
statement you made a few weeks ago when you challenged 
the committee to prove that there was one Communist men 
ber of the clergy. 

Bishop Oxnam: I think I said to name any one Communi 
who held a position of major responsibility in any church. 

Rep. Clardy: Didn’t you say you didn’t know any? 

Bishop Oxnam: I made two statements. One was mucig. 
earlier in which I said that I did not know of a Communistia 
the Methodist Church, and the second had to do with the 
Philadelphia speech. 

Rep. Scherer: I don’t exactly know whether it Wag, 
Philadelphia or not: 

Bishop Oxnam: And there was a great meeting of a g00 
many thousand people and I made reference to the fact tha 
I would challenge anybody to name a Communist who held 
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ition of major responsibility in any of our churches. I still 
haven't heard. There may be such a person. If so, I regret it. 

Rep. Scherer: How about Rev. McMichael? 

gishop Oxnam: We do not consider that McMichael had 


a large position. That is an unofficial position. 
a 


Rep. Scherer: Isn’t he executive secretary, and Dr. Ward 


prominent person in the Union Theological Seminary or 


js a 


€. 
=. Oxnam: The Union Theological College is not a 


\ethodist organization. It is not a regular organization 
of the church at all, and has been so known through the 


years. ee ; 
"Rep. Jackson: Would you say that Dr. Ward is an eminent 


rsonality? 

Be Oxnam: Yes, Professor Ward was a distinguished 

son, | would say, as a student. He never had any execu- 
tive responsibility in the church, I think. 

Rep. Walter: You say that he did not occupy an execu- 
tive position of responsibility. Do you feel that a man molding 
the minds of young clergymen occupied a far more important 
position than did a man in an executive post? 

Bishop Oxnam: I think that he did exercise considerable 
influence and I have testified to my break with him and what 
[tried to do. It is very easy for someone with hindsight to 
suggest what an individual should have done at a particular 
tine. I wish in the light of the present situation that we 
could have handled that matter much earlier. We did not 
have this kind of testimony, please remember, and it may 
be that some way must be developed whereby this kind of 
information can reach church groups in such fashion that 
proper steps can be taken. 

Rep. Walter: Do you know of any other than this way 
in developing that very thing? 

Bishop Oxnam: I think that a committee investigating 
w-American activities, such as this committee is doing, if the 
procedures are carefully scrutinized so that a man’s name is 
not blazoned across the country before he himself has a 
chance to be heard in matters of that kind, all of that could 
be handled very easily. 

This standard volume which is published by the Cornell 
University in its civil liberty study written by Prof. Robert 
K. Carr of Dartmouth, and the study was financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, has constructive suggestions that 
it seems to me would solve those problems and conserve 
the values that all of us realize exist in this kind of pro- 
cedure. 

Rep. Clardy: Might I ask a question at this point, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Rep. Velde: I had already recognized Mr. Doyle. 

Rep. Clardy: I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Rep. Doyle: May I have a moment, please, Mr. Chairman? 

Rep. Velde: Yes. 

Rep. Doyle: For the benefit of the witness I think it 
is appropriate, Mr. Chairman, to call the witness’ attention 
tthe fact that this committee has just adopted a set of rules 
that apply to witnesses and attorneys appearing before the 
committee, and I call special attention to Rule Number X, 
aid 1 am not ashamed of the fact that I personally put a lot 
work on it, and this rule does make a requirement for this 
committee of notice that any person named for the first time 
tefore this committee as a Communist or a Fascist or a sub- 
vasive has an opportunity to be heard, and that rule requires 
this committee, within a reasonable time after a person is 
fist named before this committee, to get notice by a reg- 
tered letter of the fact that a statement that he has been so 
mmed has been made, and the date and the place of the 
‘atement, and the name of the person who made the state- 
ment and the person has 15 days in which to personally 
appear before this committee or send some communication 
0 the committee so that reputation, if he fears it has been 
ip'maged, can be protected. 

I make that statement, and no doubt the people in this 
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room who have heard this discussion today may not realize 
that the committee is trying to improve its conduct right 
along. I wish to state I am not satisfied with what we are 
doing, always, but we are making headway. 

May I call the witness’ attention to the fact that in 1952, 
on February 17th, this committee, apparently with diligence 
and much work, published this statement that the Methodist 
Federation for Social Action was Communist. , 

Rep. Velde: May I interrupt there? In the course of 
the statement the Methodist Federation for Social Action is 
named as a tool of the Communist Party, I think. 

Rep. Doyle: I realize that, but in this booklet of 87 
pages published by our subcommittee and in which the 
Methodist Federation for Social Action is mentioned, we 
make no comment that that organization, in this book at 
least, was Communist. 

One thing more and I think the record should show that 
this testimony at New York and here in Washington to which 
so much attention has been given, and possibly rightly so, 
about Dr. Ward and about Rev. McMichael which was 
taken here in July of 1953; in other words, this committee 
had no knowledge so far as our record was concerned of the 
attitude of Dr. Ward or Rev. McMichael until, may I 
say, we were getting ready for this hearing, in which you 
recall you requested to be heard and you are having your 
wish fulfilled. So it is a difficult matter to get evidence on 
Communists. It is not an easy thing, even for our expert in- 
vestigators. It is not an easy thing at all. 

On further observation, Mr. Chairman—it is 11 o'clock. 
This witness has mentioned a dozen times, I think, that he 
wanted to have his record clear ands identified and cor- 
rected, if it should be corrected, and I think before we 
take more time to prove who Dr. Ward was and who 
Reverend McMichael was, that the witness ought to un- 
derstand when he leaves this room whether or not he has 
any corrections to make in his record. I understood that is 
why he came. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Doyle, I think this matter should be 
taken up in executive’ session. 

Rep. Doyle: What should be? 

Rep. Velde: The matter of correction of any of the records. 

Rep. Doyle: What I mean, Mr. Chairman, is has the witness 
anything further to say on his record or has the committee 
anything further to ask him about his record. 

Rep. Velde: Yes, certainly they do. We have a lof of 
other material to go into and I would appreciate it if we 
could get down to the subject matter. 

Rep. Doyle: I thought the subject matter was the files of 
the committee, and that is what I am interested in, getting 
that before we adjourn. I think we have proved adequately 
enough that Mr. Ward and Mr. McMichael were off color 
and probably Communists, but that doesn’t prove that this 
witness was a Communist. 

Rep. Velde: No one has asserted that he was. Let us 
proceed. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I am sure you will pardon 
a comment on what Mr. Doyle said. 

Rep. Clardy: To concentrate on something that you have 
said, you mentioned some criticism of the committee pro- 
cedure and I think that is very much in point and something 
that ought to be discussed. I want to ask you this: Didn’t you, 
just a few minutes ago, suggest that because the church 
lacked what this committee possesses, the power of subpoena, 
that you could not uncover these things that we were in- 
quiring about? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir; I did. 

Rep. Clardy: With that in mind, would you not agree with 
us that because we do have the power of Congress, the power 
of subpoena and the power to investigate which the church 
does not, that we are far better equipped? I am not talking 
about files or anything else, but aren’t we better equipped 
to do the job for you and for the nation as a whole? 
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Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I have always believed there 
is a proper place for congressional investigations. It is a part 
of our American system. I have been dealing with what I 
believe to be an unfortunate handling of the files. 

Mr. Doyle has just made reference to the rules. I read 
them. I think anybody reading those rules will recognize 
distinct improvements. 

Rep. Clardy: May I interrupt you to tell you that those 
rules are the rules that this committee has been following 
to my personal knowledge since I went on the committee in 
January of this year; that they were followed prior to that 
time with one exception, and that exception was considered 
in the early meeting of this committee, and that has to do 
with the notification of persons who are identified as Com- 
munists in open hearings. 

Aside from that, and I am glad to hear you say that you 
like what we have, the procedure is identical with what we 
have been following. We merely put it in writing. 

Bishop Oxnam: I am happy to know it, but Mr. Chairman, 
you will let me say this, that Mr. Dies, who had some experi- 
ence in this matter I believe, has just introduced a bill into 
the House which goes much further than any of the rules. 
I am not sure his recommendations are wise. I am not com- 
petent, really, to say. I think Mr. Keating and Mr. Javits 
have done the same and when reference was made’ to the 
Methodist Federation in the matter of the 100 questions 
about Communism and religion, you will remember that was 
published in 1948, and the Methodist Federation was referred 
to as a tool of the Communist Party. 

I have here a letter signed by Mr. John S. Wood, dated 
May 10, 1951, in which Mr. Wood says the following: 

“This committee has made no investigation of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service or its successor, 
the Methodist Federation for Social Action, and therefore 
is unable to furnish you information in regard to that 
organization.” 

Now maybe the chairman of the committee, Mr. Wood, did 
not know what had gone on, but here was an official state- 
ment three years after the organization was called a tool of 
the Communist Party. Now I am not debating except to say 
that procedures that can be so inaccurate as that, I should 
think need to be checked and particularly in the matter of 
the files where material is released about an individual before 
it is verified. That is why I came here. 

Rep. Clardy: Do you think any good purpose would have 
been served in the Alger Hiss case, and this has no reference 
to you, if every step in the investigative process, everything 
that went into the files had been called to his attention as 
the committee went along, and don’t forget it was this com- 
mittee that brought that man to heel— 

Bishop Oxnam: I notice that Professor Carr gives this 
committee credit for that. 

Rep. Clardy: Do you think that the procedure you are 
suggesting, do you think that would work in an investigation 
of a Communist? Don’t you see that you would utterly, as 
you quoted me in Parade, utterly destroy the investigative 
process. I said that. I meant that, not only for that but for 
other reasons. We have sat here and taken abuse day after 
day and week after week and month after month and if you 
had gone through the fire and furnace that we have you 
would understand what we have gone through. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Clardy, I think we are getting irrelevant. 

Rep. Clardy: I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Velde: It is interesting. 

Rep. Clardy: Not only is it interesting but it is im- 
portant. I want the record to show that it is in point because 
I believe that it is necessary to point out some of the miscon- 
ceptions that the good witness possesses. 

Rep. Velde: Proceed. 

Mr. Kunzig: I would like to offer into evidence Oxnam 
Exhibits 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 and 36. They are all the docu- 
ments we have been talking about for the last half hour but 
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I haven't had a chance to put them into evidence until this 
moment. 

Rep. Velde: Without objection, they will be put in the 
record. 

(Documents heretofore referred to as Oxnam Exhibits 30 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35 and 36 were received in evidence.) 

Rep. Velde: Proceed, Mr. Kunzig. 

Mr. Kunzig: This should be marked as Oxnam Exhibit No 
89, Mr. Chairman. 

(Document referred to was marked for identification a 
Oxnam Exhibit No. 39.) 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, this letter, dated May 29, 1947 
from the Board of Missions and Church Extension, Methodig 
Church, signed G. Bromley Oxnam and R. E. Diffendorfer 
says: 

“Dear Fellow Workers: 

“The extraordinary statement issued by the Feder 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America entitled 
‘Soviet-American Relations, begins with the striking sep. 
tence: “War with Russia can be avoided and must 
avoided without compromise of basic conviction.’ Futhe. 
more, the rapid spread of Russian influence throughout 
the world is a most significant challenge to the work 
mission of Christ. 

“There is a moral obligation to become acquainted with 
the facts involved in our precept relationships with Russi, 
Too much of the material that appears in partisan. Wix 
policies do not emerge from emotional reactions unrelated 
to facts. 

“As a Methodist minister—” 


And this was sent to Methodist ministers, to continue: 


“As a Methodist minister you and your people are hay. 
ing increasing influence in shaping public opinion in th 
nation. We are of the opinion that Jerome Davis's recen) 
book entitled ‘Behind Soviet Power’ makes a substantid 
contribution to understanding of Russia. It should be rea 
in conjunction with other authoritative volumes, partic 
ularly in connection with the Federal Council of thé 
Churches of Christ’s statement referred to above, as we 
as with Vera Micheles Dean’s discussion in the July-Augus 
1946 Headline Series of the Foreign Policy Association 
entitled ‘Russia—Menace or Promise?” 

“In order that our national policy may be at once demo 
cratic and Christian the reading of “Behind Soviet Power 
will help you to understand the difficult issues now com 
fronting us to the end that international peace may 
preserved and progress be made toward world order unde 
the United Nations. 

“‘*Behind Soviet Power’ is sent to you without obligation 
If, however, you desire to help defray the expense of get 
ting the book to you, please put a quarter in the enclose 
coin card and mail it at once to Dr. Albert E. Beek 
Treasurer, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 


“Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) G. Bromley Oxnam 
President, Division of Foreign Missiot 
(Signed) R. E. Diffendorfer 


Executive Secretary 


“P.S. Additional copies of ‘Behind Soviet Power’ may? 
secured at wholesale rates by writing to Jerome Davis, 
Ocean Avenue, West Haven, Conn.” 


Did you send that book to the Methodist ministers throug! 
out the country? 

Bishop Oxnam: If you will rephrase that question, 
will answer it in the affirmative. When you ask “Did you s# 
it?” I did not. This was sent by the order of the administrati 
committee of the Board of Missions and Church Extension® 
the Methodist Church. I was the president of the Division® 
Foreign Missions and did send that letter. It was actuil 
sent by the Board itself. I must take responsibility as 1 
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ident of the Board and did sign the letter, but when you 
he term “you sent it,” I have to say it was sent by the 
val of Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist 


h. 
“ Velde: Would you describe the composition of that 


committee which decided to send this book out? There isn't 
any inference that any of those members of the committee 
gre subversive. ion 

Bishop Oxnam: The Board of Missions and Church Exten- 
sion of the Methodist Church is charged with the responsi- 
bility of administering the entire missionary program of the 
Methodist Church throughout the world. It is one of the most 
important agencies of the Methodist Church. It is supported 
iw the benevolent funds of the Methodist Church, Its mem- 
hers are chosen by the general conference of the Methodist 
Church and certain other agencies under the law of the 
church, The executive committee is very large, composed, I 
think, of possibly as many as 150 or 175 persons. 

The administrative committee is charged with deciding 
administrative actions rather than policy actions. It meets 
about once a month. I would judge there may be as many as 
30 members on the administrative committee. Have I an- 
swered your question, sir? 

Rep. Velde: Yes, I think that is an answer except that 
[would like to know in this particular matter where this book 
was O.K.’d, how many were present. 

Bishop Oxnam: I cannot answer that, sir. I was not present 
myself. 

Rep. Scherer: May I see the exhibit, counsel? 

Mr. Kunzig: The exhibit so far is not in evidence. It 
is the letter, Exhibit No. 38, Mr. Scherer. 

Rep. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Jackson: 

Rep. Jackson: Do you know upon whose recommendation 
this particular book was selected? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, I do. 

Rep. Jackson: Which individual selected the book—or 
was it a matter of a subcommittee selection? 

Bishop Oxnam: Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, who was the 
executive secretary of the Division of Foreign Missions, a 
gentleman who was responsible for founding the International 
University, a Christian university, in Japan, generally re- 
garded as one of the ablest missionaries of the last generation, 
and who is dead now, said he thought it would be well for 
our people to understand the challenge to our faith that lies 
in the whole Communist movement. He felt this book would 
make a contribution to it. Methodist preachers know how to 
read books and can read critically. I said that I thought if 
this book went out it ought to be accompanied by the state- 
ment, at least by the statement that was issued by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America on American-Soviet 
relations. 1 had chaired that committee that had drafted this 
statement. It is no secret, however, that it was written by 
Mr. John Foster Dulles. We went over it sentence by sentence. 
Very few changes were made or are ever made in any- 
thing that Mr. Dulles drafts because he is extraordinarily 
elective in those matters. That particular statement con- 
tains one of the severest condemnations of Communism that 
| think you will find. It is an intellectual condemnation 
of Communism. 

I suggested that other books might be sent and we agreed 
upon this one of Vera Micheles Dean of the Foreign Policy 
Association. We thought it an excellent document. 

Mr. Kunzig: I don’t think you sent Vera Micheles Dean’s 
book. You just recommended that they might get it. 

Bishop Oxnam: I am not quite sure. 

Mr. Kunzig: That is what the letter says. 

Rep. Clardy: Did I understand you to say that you regard 
isas a good book and one that did not defend Russia? 
Bishop Oxnam: What I said that we regarded that as an 
excellent factual presentation of a situation by a competent 
scholar, and I would repeat that, sir. 
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Rep. Clardy: Have you read it? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, of course I have read it. 

Rep. Clardy: And I have read it and I have extensive 
notes and I regard it as one of the most arrogant pro-Commu- 
nist statements that I have been privileged to read. 

Bishop Oxnam: You are expressing your judgment and it 
differs from the judgment of some of the people, qualified 
people in this nation on foreign issues and the Foreign Policy 
Association. 

May I ask, Mr. Chairman, what is the point of that? 

Rep. Velde: Counsel will proceed. 

Rep. Doyle: May I ask one question so that I will under- 
stand the counsel’s question. What was the connection of 
John Foster Dulles with this book or letter? 

Bishop Oxnam: I said that the statement that we sent 
out accompanying this, that statement went out with the 
book, if I recall correctly, and that was the statement of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America on “Soviet- 
American Relations.” It was prepared by a large and repre- 
sentative commission. But I said it was no secret that Mr. 
John Foster Dulles had written it, that it contains an intel- 
lectual condemnation of Communism that is very, very sig- 
nificant, and the whole point of that, Mr. Chairman, has been 
completely misrepresented. 

Our reason was to let our ministers know what the chal- 
lenge of Communism is in terms of what I may frankly say 
is a sympathetic presentation of the point of view to under- 
stand what is behind Soviet power. 

Mr. Kunzig: May I go ahead, Mr. Chairman? 

Rep. Velde: Proceed. 

Mr. Kunzig: I want to make one pbvint clear since there 
may be some confusion. You are not suggesting that Mr. 
Dulles sent out this book? 

Bishop Oxnam: No. ‘ 

Mr. Kunzig: Let us make that very clear. 

Bishop Oxnam: I have made that clear. 

Rep. Clardy: Make it clear that he did not send out the 
book or approve the book. 

Rep. Velde: Will you answer the question? Did John 
Foster Dulles have anything to do with the book? 

Bishop Oxnam: No, and I particularly made that statement 
when I discussed the matter with Mr. Jackson. 

Rep. Clardy: I am sorry. I didn’t get that at that time. 

Mr. Kunzig: I have a document marked Oxnam Exhibit 
Number 40 for identification, and this document is a bibli- 
ography on the Soviet Union for teachers and students. It 
says it is a list of sources of supplementary teaching materials. 
It is put out by the Committee on Education of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. There is no need 
to go further except to say that this is a cited Communist- 
front organization. 

Mr. Chairman, on Page 3 of the supplement attached to 
the bibliography and recommended as reading for teachers 
and students by the National Council of American Soviet 
Friendship is quoted “Russia: Menace or Peace” and “By 
Vera Dean, Foreign Policy Association, 1946”. 

Would you care to examine that, sir? 

Bishop Oxnam: What does it say? I have here a book 
“Behind Soviet Power” by Jerome Davis and it has the num- 
bers DK 266 D299. It is in the Congressional Library. Are you 
recommending that we take it out and throw it into the 
street. This Congress is appropriating the funds for that book 
to be there. 

Mr. Kunzig: Nobody is recommending that, but we are 
wondering why you sent this to all the Methodist ministers 
throughout the United States of America. 

Bishop Oxnam: I will be glad to tell you if you will let me. 

Rep. Jackson: I think the reason was explained because 
you wanted to give them this viewpoint or a viewpoint so that 
they could study the material in relation with other material. 

Bishop Oxnam: We wanted them to see the real menace of 
this situation in terms of a sympathetic statement of the case. 
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I would like, if you will allow me, to have put in the 
record Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer’s full explanation of this 
which will answer your question once and for all. 

This is recommended by John R. Mott, one of the dis- 
tinguished laymen of the church; by Grove Patterson, editor 
of the Toledo Blade; Daniel A. Poling, the editor of the Chris- 
tian Herald; Raymond Gram Swing, a well-known news- 
caster; Raymond Robbins, colonel commanding American Red 
Cross Mission to Russia. They were all on the board at the 
time we saw the document. 

Rep. Velde: What would you like to have inserted? 

Bishop Oxnam: This statement of Dr. Ralph E. Diffen- 
dorfer, who cosigned this and was the executive secretary of 
the Board of Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist 
Church, explaining the whole matter be put into the record, 
because I think it is sufficient answer. 

Rep. Velde: The committee will receive it for insertion 
in the record. 

Rep. Jackson: What was the date of the citation, Mr. 
Kunzig, of the National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, if you have it? 

Mr. Kunzig: The National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship was declared subversive in 1944. 

Rep. Jackson: What was the date? 

Mr. Kunzig: Of the publication of the book, “Russia: 
Menace or Promise,” by Vera Micheles Dean? 

Rep. Jackson: Yes. 

Mr. Kunzig: That was published in 1946. 

Rep. Jackson: In other words, it is two or three years 
following the citing of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship in 1944. This was included in their bibli- 
ography for teachers and students, is that a correct state- 
ment? . 

Mr. Kunzig: Yes, sir. 

Bishop Oxnam: It should be pointed out that at this 
particular time the Secretary of State of the United States 
of America in the 18 months of his service traveled some 
70,000 miles for the purpose of maintaining what was 
called the grand alliance of the great war, trying to keep 
together the permanent members of the Security Council. At 
this very time that was what was being done by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. I could defend this 
book upon an entirely different basis. I do not want to do it 
because our purpose was not that. Our purpose was, frankly, 
to acquaint our people with the challenge that does lie in 
Communism to our faith, but this matter of not noting dates 
and of recommending that a book appears in somebody else’s 
bibliography, really it doesn’t become us. 

Rep. Jackson: Might I ask you if the National Council 
ot American-Soviet Friendship would recommend a book that 
was not sympathetic and in accord with the Soviet foreign 
policy? 

Bishop Oxnam: | think it would recommend a book because 
it believed it was telling the truth concerning the facts there. 
I would recommend a book that tells the truth. I believe that 
was a good book. I may be wrong. Mr. Clardy feels that there 
are items in it, and perhaps we can discuss it when we will 
have our conversation. 

Rep. Clardy: Are you talking about the Vera Micheles 
Dean book? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes. 

Rep. Clardy: I want to tell you that when they defend 
what she does, the handling of human beings in Russia— 

Bishop Oxnam: What? 

Rep. Clardy: The way they have handled human beings in 
Russia, I think when you read that you must keep that in 
mind. 

Rep. Velde: May we proceed in regular order and ques- 
tion the witness on the subject matter on which we are 
inquiring? 

Rep. Doyle: | want to make this one further remark, and 
I believe it is pertinent. You have given the other members 
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the chance to discuss books. I think from my personal 
experience we have had plenty of talk about book bum. 
ing in Washington and I hope that no member of this com 
mittee is getting into a mental attitude of where we ps 
going to think in terms of book burning or book destruction 
I think it is very unfortunate that this kind of question 
should arise. 

Rep. Clardy: You are not suggesting that that .was jn my 
mind, Mr. Congressman? 

Rep. Doyle: I think it is very unfortunate that this 
kind of question comes up. 

Rep. Clardy: Have you read the book? 

Rep. Doyle: No, but when John Foster Dulles and \; 
Mott recommend it— 

Rep. Clardy: He didn’t recommend it. 

Mr. Kunzig: I should like to offer into evidence at thi 
time Exhibits 38 and 40, which we have just been discussing 
Exhibit Number 38 is the letter addressed to “Dear Felloy. 
Workers” and Exhibit Number 40 is the recommendation 
the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

Rep. Velde: Is there any objection? Without objection 
they will be admitted in the record. 

(Documents referred to were received in evidence x 
Oxnam Exhibits 38 and 40.) 

Mr. Kunzig: Do you know Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman’ 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, I do. 

Mr. Kunzig: Did you, on occasion, speak at Rev. Stephes 
H. Fritchman’s church in Los Angeles? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I am going to answer thi 
and I think you are going to reprimand me, sir, but this is: 
very vicious procedure. Dr. Fritchman held a very high pos. 
tion in the Unitarian Church. He was the editor of the Chris 
tian Register. He subsequently became— 

Rep. Velde: Would you be good enough to answer th 
question? 

Bishop Oxnam: I cannot answer it without doing mysel 
damage and there has been enough of that. 

Rep. Velde: The reason I ask you that is that it hq 
been standard procedure to ask the witness to answer thi 
question first and not make— 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Kunzig: Was that on April 4, 1952? 

Rep. Velde: Now will you proceed? 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir; thank you. Dr. Fritchman wa 
the editor of the Christian Register, which is the official pape 
of the Unitarian Church. He, I believe, was dismissed frot 
that office. He became the pastor of the First Unitari 
Church of Los Angeles. When I lived in Los Angeles I kne 
the minister of that church who was named Bacchus. I hil 
hoped we could have good relations between the church 
called the Unitarian and the Trinitarian. 

I received an invitation to lecture at a forum which wa 
held at the First Unitarian Church. I also lectured at t 
Santa Monica forum and at the Westwood Hills Methodi 
Church. I had no knowledge whatsoever that Mr. Fritchma 
was in any way related to the Communist Party. 

May I say this, that since that time and I will not name 
men, but two prominent officials of the Unitarian Church ha 
conferred with me and gave me information that gave! 
grave doubts concerning Dr. Fritchman, and had I know 
what they informed me I would, of course, not have lectus 
at his church. I did not know before that time what th 
alleged and I take it what is going to be done now is go 
to be the same procedure that somebody is going to say th 
he was identified by somebody else as a Communist and th 
will-begin to draw inferences as far as I am concerned in 
matter of lecturing in his church. I think that that is basic! 
unfair and I respectfully request that that kind of proced 
if it is a procedure, end. 

Rep. Jackson: I will say this, that in all of the City 
Los Angeles there is perhaps no individual who has beet! 
closely associated with the Communist Party or Comm 
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front organizations over a period of many years as has Rev- 
erend Fritchman. He appeared before the committee and de- 
clined to answer questions as to his membership in the Com- 
munist Party on the grounds of the Fifth Amendment. His 
record has been so spectacular that it seems almost unbeliev- 
able that even the most cursory examination of a few pre- 
liminary questions to almost anyone on the street corner 
could have elicited the information that he had appeared be- 
fore the committee and had declined to answer. 

Bishop Oxnam: How did he appear, please? 

Mr. Kunzig: How? 

Bishop Oxnam: When was it, I meant? I am sorry. 

Mr. Kunzig: September 12, 1951. 

Rep. Jackson: Because of the fact that he is connected 
with the organizations which I have just mentioned and 
his file has been declassified by the committee and I do 
not want to go into detail on what his testimony was, but 
he refused to co-operate and had taken refuge behind the 
provisions of the Fifth Amendment, which he had every 
right to do. ; 

Bishop Oxnam: I have stated all the facts that I know 
in this matter. I don’t know whether we can abbreviate this 
or whether we have to have the long process of all of this and 
never get to the questions I came to consider. 

Mr. Kunzig: We have talked about many of the questions 
you came to consider, pages and pages and pages of them, 
as 1 think you will agree. 

Rep. Frazier: I suggest that the Bishop be allowed to 
deal with the questions that he has come here to answer. His 
counsel will have to leave in a very few minutes. 

Rep. Clardy: We put in at the beginning the two-page 
printed document in which you went, one at a time, down the 
line with the faults that you found with the file, and then we 
have put in your suggestions in Parade which you yourself 
suggested. 

Now I think that has covered most of the documents that 
we had intended to ask you about. Now, aside from the two 
aticles or two things you mentioned that I told you I had 
never heard of, is there anything else that we haven't covered 
at the moment? 

Bishop Oxnam: I simply referred to these items because 
15 minutes would not allow me to deal with them and I 
had wished to deal with them, and how can I clear the record 
if you don’t know what I believe to be false in it. 

Rep. Velde: We have made an exception in this particular 
case to allow you some time to explain your objection to the 
file, and in all fairness I must say that that was at the in- 
sistence of the gentleman from California, Mr. Jackson, that 
we do depart from the regular committee rules and inasmuch 
a you have been granted the privilege of inserting these 
aticles and giving us the various articles and complaints that 
you have, they are in the record and | do not think there is 
ay reason that we should go into anything further at this 
time. We do want to get this hearing over with. 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, so do I, very, very much, 
but I listed certain items that have not been considered here 
atall and which illustrate the method of the files that I think 
is objectionable. 

Rep. Jackson: Well, that is over and above the objections 
to the itemized objections in which you answered certain of 
the reports in the file. Are these over and above those things 
hich are already in the record, is the point that I am making 
because of the insertion at the outset of the hearing of all 
i those things which related to the report and to your 
answer. 

Bishop Oxnam: Some are and some are not. 

Rep. Jackson: But it seems to me that those particular 
ings which were covered in the report and in your answer 
ave been given entry into the record. I was wondering if 
ire are other ones which are not covered, then certainly I 
or one have no objection to— 

Bishop Oxnam: I wonder if I could run down the list 
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very briefly and close the matter. I have been here all day 
hoping that one might deal with some of these items, and it 
is getting toward midnight. I am tired and so are you. 

Mr. Kunzig: I would like to make this statement for the 
record. We have dealt with many, many of these items which 
you raised. 

Bishop Oxnam: I mentioned seven. 

Mr. Kunzig: You mentioned seven specific items, some 
of which we dealt with, and you mentioned also in your 
answer in a Washington newspaper a whole large group, 
many of which we went into in detail. We have gone through 
many of these for hours. I do not want any implication that 
we have not touched any of these. 

Rep. Velde: And recommendations that you made to me in 
a personal letter which was taken up before the full committee 
and considered. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, I received a letter from you. 

Rep. Velde: I can see no further reason why we should 
go into this in this manner. After all, this committee is com- 
posed of members who are elected by the people and who are 
obligated to do a duty which was imposed by the full House 
of Representatives and of course we are trying to do the job 
the best that we can in that fashion. 

We welcome your criticism and always have from any in- 
dividual. We have had criticism from other people on the 
other side which we must pay some attention to, in all fair- 
ness. So I say that I think we have been more than fair in 
recognizing your objections to the file of this committee 
and I ask, therefore, that we proceed in regular order and 
ask that counsel will ask any further questions that he 
might have. . 

Rep. Doyle: As I understand, I object to your ruling, 
Mr. Chairman, because if this witness feels he has a material! 
point in connection with the files concerning him and which 
has not been presented yet and that is why we are here. I 
request that this witness have the opportunity to present any 
material point involved of the files which has not been pre- 
sented, either by our counsel or by him. That was the purpose 
of this meeting. I think you ought to reconsider your ruling, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Rep. Jackson: I think that those matters have not been 
touched upon upon which there are objections. 

Rep. Clardy: I think I asked the witness to tell me those 
items that had not been covered by the method we suggested, 
and he did not give me a clear answer. I would like to 
ask if I am not right about this. I think there are only 
two things in there, really, and those are things on which 
I have no knowledge and I cannot find anything about 
it and if you would reverse the ruling, find out from 
him when and where and how the things got out into 
the public view. 

Rep. Velde: How long will that take, Bishop? 

Bishop Oxnam: I will take but one instant and I think I can 
do it in three minutes, if you will allow me to do it. 

Rep. Velde: Certainly. 

Bishop Oxnam: I have made reference to the article which 
I think was inost unfortunate, but this will indicate the mis- 
representation that occurs because I think of incompetency 
or slanted selection, and I am now quoting from a release 
that Mr. Wood himself made. 

Rep. Clardy: When was this, Bishop? 

Bishop Oxnam: This was Oct. 26, 1951. 

The Washington Star of Feb. 10, 1930 carries a news item 
datelined Indiana State Reformatory, February 9th. The 
article refers to a speech made by G. Bromley Oxnam, presi- 
dent of DePauw University, to the inmates of the reformatory. 
Dr. Oxnam is reported as decrying the practice of nations in 
entering into secret treaties and declaring that the slogan of 
the “America First” must be interpreted as meaning “America 
first in world service” and not “to be first to go into Mexico 
to steal lands.” 

Rep. Velde: Was that a quotation from a newspaper? 
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Bishop Oxnam: Part of that is a quotation from a news- 
paper. 

Rep. Velde: Would you name the newspaper and the date 
of it? 

Bishop Oxnam: This was the Washington Star as of 
February 10th, but actually the Indiana newspaper carried 
it extensively. 

Now the point I am trying to make is this, that by selecting 
that particular quotation, putting it in there—and I will show 
it was not a quotation in a moment—and not including what 
was available to a research staff in the newspaper, which is 
something that was available at the very same time, this 
condemns me whereas if they had quoted what was available 
in the full articles of the Indiana newspaper, they would 
have given the people an entirely different impression. 

Now I read to you what did appear in the Indianapolis 
Star of Feb. 13, 1930. This was available to your research 
staff. The words referred to were taken from two different 
sections of the speech and combined by the reporter. I stated 
that one of the causes of war was selfish nationalism. I said: 

There is a right kind of nationalism. It is the nationalism 
that manifests itself in such love of country that one is 
willing to give all he possesses, his life if need be, to lift 
the life standards of his people. It is the kind of national- 
ism one feels when viewing America with its poignant 
line: ‘Land where my fathers died.’ 

“I interject this statement that since my father’s death I 
could understand the meaning of that splendid line. 

“It is the kind of nationalism one feels when he looks 
upon the towering skyline of New York when returning 
from Europe and knows that that is his country, not a Shy- 
lockian people bent upon grasping gold, but after all a 
people of idealism. There is a right kind of nationalism but 
there is a wrong kind, and that is selfish nationalism. It is 
revealed in the slogan “Germany Over All’, “Britannia 
Rules the Waves’, ‘Ourselves Alone’ or “American First.’ 
If we mean by ‘America First’, ‘American first in world 
service’ it is a sublime slogan, but if we mean America first 
and because our oil reserves may some day be depleted 
we will allow certain groups to stir up public opinion that 
we will enter Mexico and steal her oil reserves because we 
need them, then that slogan will do for us just what it did 
for Germany a short time ago.” 

I will stand back of that statement. 

Now, I suggest to you, sir, these two quotations say two 
fundamentally different things and when President Coolidge 
sent Ambassador Morrow to Mexico you solved that problem. 

Rep. Velde: Were you misquoted in any of the files? 

Bishop Oxnam: That isn’t the question, sir. 

Rep. Velde: I think it is, definitely. Were you misquoted 
in the Washington Star? 

Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, when you take one quotation 
from a newspaper that puts me in a bad light, an accurate 
quotation from a newspaper, and do not quote from another 
newspaper available at the same time that reports what I 
did say and puts me in a different light, that is a procedure 
that misleads anybody, you included. 

Rep. Velde: I have to insist. Did you say that you were 
misquoted in the Washington Star? 

Bishop Oxnam: No. That quotation, I said, put together 
two sentences completely apart so that they did not say at 
all what I said. 

For instance, Mr. Jackson recommended to the American 
people that they read Jerome Davis's book. That is a clear 
sentence that is in there. But taken out of there that is what 
it says, but actually Mr. Jackson did not say that at all. 

Rep. Jackson: We were discussing a matter which had 
been thoroughly aired, a matter on which the previous allega- 
tion was dealt in the reply which was inserted in toto in the 
record. I had thought we were going to go to a point which 
had not been covered in order that we might get into it and 
still not be in a position— 
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Bishop Oxnam: I did not take up Mr. Jackson's lett 
and Mr. Tavenner’s letter because I think we would bee 
debate and could not do it in three minutes. | am cute 

a : fag N 
willing to call this a day. I think it would be significant You 
cannot hear that and unless there are other matters whic 
you want to present, I will call it a day. 

Rep. Velde: It seems to be the consensus of Opinion of 
the committee that we should hear all of the objections thy 
you have. As I say, I would like to get out of here mysey 
but if you do have any objections, regardless of the time 
will you do it? 

Bishop Oxnam: Would you let me send a communication to 
the committee and the committee can consider the communi 
cation and do what it will. It would be saying what I wou 
be saying now and I would be doing it in a formal fashion 

I would request permission to file a bibliography of why 
I have written on Communism and Communists. I would ap. 
preciate the privilege of having that included. 

Rep. Velde: Is the gentleman from California satisfied 
or do you insist. 

Rep. Doyle: It he is satisfied, of course I am. 

Bishop Oxnam: I will say I am satisfied at this how, 
I would have much preferred to have gone down the lix 
earlier but I cannot trespass upon this committee fo. 
ever. You gentlemen have duties tomorrow. You have said] 
might send a letter, and under those circumstances | an 
satisfied. 

Mr. Kunzig: I have a document marked Oxnam Exhibj 
Number 41 whieh was back when we were discussing th 
Fritchman situation which was the listing of Bishop Oxnan 
being at Fritchman’s church, and I should like now to offe 
it into evidence. 

Bishop Oxnam: I stated I spoke there. 

Rep. Velde: Without objection, it will be so admitted, 

(Document referred to was received in evidence as Oxnan 
Exhibit No. 41.) 

Mr. Kunzig: Mr. Chairman, there are just two or thr 
small matters. I have a document called “An America 
Churchman in the Soviet Union” by the Rev. Louis D 
Newton, president of the Southern Baptist Convention 
This is a publication of the American Russian Institut 
which is cited by Attorney General Clark in 1949 as Go 
munist. : 

There is in this pamphlet an introduction by Bishop 
Bromley Oxnam. 

The question is, do you recognize this book marked 4 
Oxnam Exhibit Number 42, and did you write that introdu 
tion, sir? 

Bishop Oxnam: I do recognize it and I did write it, an 
having answered the question, may I explain it, Mr. Chait 
man, in accordance with your procedure? 

Rep. Velde: Yes. 

Bishop Oxnam: Dr. Louis D. Newton is one of the mé 
distinguished ministers of the Baptist Church. He is the pres 
dent of the Southern Convention. Dr. Newton went to Russi 
I have been related to the National Council. We have alwa 
hoped that some day our Southern Baptist brethren might) 
in the National Council. Dr. Newton is a dear, perso 
friend. When he returned from Russia, he asked me if 
would write an introduction to a booklet he was bringi 
out describing his visit. | would suggest the committee re 
it. I would like it introduced. 

I had no knowledge of what organization was to publ 
it. When it came out, I noticed it was put out by this agen} 
I had no relation to that. I wrote an introduction to a book 
written by a friend, a distinguished clergyman. 

Mr. Kunzig: Your statement is that you did not ky 
that this introduction would be put out by the Amen 
Russian Institute? 

Bishop Oxnam: I did not know who was to publish & 
document. I wrote that for a dear friend and a distinguis 
leader of the church. 
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Mr. Kunzig: Do you know the date, to the best of your 
recollection? There is no date published on this book. 
Rep. Clardy: My information is that it was 1952, but I 
cannot state that positively to be correct. 
Bishop Oxnam: I think that it is not correct. 
Rep. Clardy: | would like to know because in the Soviet 
magazines that was advertised continuously during the year 
B }952, but they did not tell the date in which it was published. 
Incidentally, I find it a considerable apology for the Soviet 









jan system. 
"Ree Oxon: If you do, let me say I do not. This 
man is fundamentally opposed to Communism. He was a 
journalist, was trained as a journalist and was writing this 
as he saw it. 

Mr. Kunzig: Was it within the last five or 10 years? 

Bishop Oxnam: I will be glad to check and give you the 
date so it will be accurate. I should judge it was within the 
last five years, but I wouldn’t want to say without check- 
ing the record. : 

Mr. Kunzig: I .should like to offer this pamphlet, “An 
American Churchman in the Soviet Union,” and ask that it be 
marked as Oxnam Exhibit Number 42. 

Rep. Velde: Without objection, it will be admitted in 
the record. 

(Pamphlet referred to was received in evidence as Oxnam 
Exhibit No. 42.) 

Mr. Kunzig: I have a photostatic copy marked Oxnam 
Exhibit Number 43— 

Bishop Oxnam: I have been a lot of trouble to this com- 
mittee. | am sorry. Forty-three exhibits is amazing. 

Mr. Kunzig: Let me first ask, did you know Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, a Negro leader? 

Bishop Oxnam: No, I simply cannot say. I am afraid I 
don't know. I have heard his name. 

Mr. Kunzig: Did Dr. Dubois ever speak at your church? 

Bishop Oxnam: I think not. 
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threat «Mr. Kunzig: Can you explain this exhibit marked Oxnam 
erica Exhibit Number 43? 

xis Di Bishop Oxnam: What year are you talking about? 

entioft Mr. Kunzig: Let me show it to you. It states that he 
stitutes Was listed to speak. The question I asked you was did he ever 
Come speak at your church. 

Bishop Oxnam: Frankly, I cannot answer that. It is 

op Gm Way back. This was in 1927. I would have to check the 
records of the church. I do not recall ever having met Dr. 

ked age DuBois. I cannot answer that. 

troduge Rep. Velde: At the present time your recollection is that 
Dr. DuBois— 

it a Bishop Oxnam: I have no recollection of it, but when 

Chai Omebody brings up a document that is twenty-eight years 
back, that is a little difficult for anybody, even from this 
committee, to answer. 

1e mm Rep. Velde: I think the chair would defer receipt of 

e pres that until the Bishop has had an opportunity to check it. 

Russi Mr. Kunzig: I think it should be withdrawn. 

alway Bishop Oxnam: Mr. Chairman, I am leaving for Europe. 

ight la hope it will not be a discourtesy if I have to get this infor- 

yersonig mation after I get back. I do not think I could do it in a day 

ne if two before I go. 

ring Rep. Velde: I am sure that the committee will wish you 

ee Tea godspeed upon your journey. 

Rep. Clardy: It may interest you to know some of us are 
publigoing over to see what they are doing with Uncle Sam’s dol- 
agent) hts too, and don’t forget the little private session you and I 
book@gvill have when we get back. 

Bishop Oxnam: We will have a good time, and you told 
ot knogte you were Irish, and we will have a wonderful time. 
meric “Mr. Kunzig: I have no further questions to ask this wit- 


less, Mr. Chairman. 

_Rep. Jackson: I have no further questions, but I would 
ake to ask that we interpose the citations in each instance of 
he various organizations, and I request that in cases of or- 
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ganizations where there are citations that those citations be 
included at the appropriate point in the record. 

Rep. Velde: Without objection, that will be so done. 

Bishop Oxnam: Does that include organizations to which 
I do not belong? 

Rep. Jackson: My motion deals with the organizations 
upon which you have been questiened and in which there are 
exhibits, and only to that extent, that where there is an ex- 
hibit, a physical exhibit of an organization cited, that the in- 
sertion of the citation as a point of information— 

Rep. Velde: Does the gentleman reserve the right to 
object? 

Rep. Doyle: Yes, unless our printed record also shows 
the date on which it was found to be subversive, if it was. In 
other words, that the finding of the Attorney General will 
show the date upon which he arrived at the conclusion that it 
was subversive, if it was. 

Rep. Velde: The gentleman knows that the files include 
those facts. 

Rep. Doyle: I have seen some files that do not include 
that fact. 

Rep. Jackson: I have no objection to that. 

Rep. Doyle: Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question? 

Rep. Velde: Let us get this matter straightened out 
first. Does the gentleman have objection to the listing of the 
citation if the date of the citation is mentioned? 

Mr. Kunzig: The date is mentioned in every instance. 

Rep. Clardy: I think there is cross examination that 
identifies that, but I think it is customary to have it in and 
I would like to see it there. - 

Rep. Doyle: I think I will not object to that. 

In answer to a question I think it has been very unfortunate 
and a lot of organizations have been referred to which, only 
by inference, could this witness be entitled to have any 
connection with, even indirectly. I was hoping that it would 
not be printed and go out in the United States. It will be 
taken inferentially and we all know it will. Those people wil! 
not read the fact that he was never a member of it, and the 
fact that his name was identified with it will be enough for 
them and the fact that he has testified he was not a member 
of it, and we have no evidence that he was a member, and I 
think that is the damnable part of it. I use that language be- 
cause I feel just that way about it. 

Rep. Velde: I understand the gentleman has no objec- 
tion, so without objection the citations as asked by the 
gentleman from California, Mr. Jackson, will be inserted after 
each organization, and may the chair say this, I believe that 
if the Bishop would not object to having this material in the 
record along with your denial, and it may be true as the 
gentleman from California says that some people may not 
read the Bishop’s statement regarding this but unfortunately 
the chairman cannot do anything about that. 

Rep. Doyle: 1 was going to add to Mr. Jackson’s re- 
quest that it be plainly stated in our print, whatever we make 
opposite every list in which the Bishop’s name appears, that 
he has testified that he was not a member of this organiza- 
tion, and then if that page is torn out and used by some sneak 
thief we cannot help it, but I believe the Bishop is entitled 
to that protection. 

This witness has said in a statement and said two or three 
times, that he was never a member of the Communist Party. 
I did not hear any member ask him plainly whether or not he 
ever had been. I want to ask him whether or not he has ever 
been. 

Rep. Clardy: I want to object to it and I think that 
being in the record leaves a bad inference. I object. 

Rep. Doyle: I ask that if this committee has any evi- 
dence that this witness was ever a member of the Communist 
Party that we now produce it. We have tied him up with a 
lot of organizations that we know have been identified as 
Communist fronts and so that there will be no question about 
what this committee has in the way of evidence, whether or 
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not this witness was ever a Communist, I am asking that if 
we have any such evidence we now produce it. That will be 
helpful in clearing this man’s record without any mistakes 
in this hearing. 

Rep. Clardy: May I ask the Bishop a question? 

Rep. Velde: Yes. 

Rep. Clardy: You have been here all day and haven't 
you heard us make it abundantly clear what we think about 
that, and aren't you satisfied with what we have said? 

Bishop Oxnam: I appreciate what Mr. Doyle has said. 
I do recall what Mr. Clardy has said, but it seems to me that 
the record that included what Mr. Doyle has said might 
be helpful. I don’t know if this committee learned how 
its documents are misused by organizations that deliberate- 
ly seek to destroy one’s character and it seems to me that 
that protection of that kind should be given, and I am 
not speaking for myself but for others, and it is a very 
valuable matter and I appreciate this and understand what 
Mr. Clardy said. 

Rep. Velde: What was the gentleman from California 
desiring in the listing of these citations? Will you ask 
unanimous consent or move? 

Rep. Doyle: I move that the record show in these hear- 
ings that this committee has no record of any Communist 
Party affiliation or membership by Bishop Oxnam. 

Rep. Jackson: I second the motion. 

Rep. Velde: Is there objection to the motion of the 
gentleman from California? If not, the motion is carried. 

Rep. Doyle: I make the further motion that after every 
listing of the Bishop’s name in any group which we have dis- 
cussed today that it be clearly printed wherever the Bishop 
has denied membership that he did deny membership, and 
let the record stand on that so that any person reading the 
list of names in this publication, in our committee publication, 
will see it right before him that the Bishop said he was never 
a member of that organization. We cannot do less. That is 
what the Bishop testified to. Why not let the people know 
what he testified to? 

Rep. Jackson: We have been here for many, many hours 
taking testimony of denial or affirmation in the instances 
where it was pertinent. The record is voluminous and I be- 
lieve it will speak for itself and I believe the record should 
speak for itself. Therefore I am constrained to object to the 
motion. 

Rep. Doyle: May I say that my distinguished colleague 
from California well knows that there will be some pages of 
what we print that will be read and some pages not and many 
times in the testimony of this witness that he was not a 
member of this organization or that one it will never be read 
by the people. They will read portions and they will never 
read his testimony that he was not a member. Consequently 
the Bishop will again be done a rank injustice. I see no harm. 
It will not cost us any more money to say that Bishop Oxnam 
was not a member of that organization. 

Rep. Velde: After the citation? 

Rep. Doyle: Yes. It is only one line to print. 

Rep. Velde: Does the gentleman from California object? 

Rep. Jackson: Yes, on the ground that the positive denial 
is a matter of testimony. It is set forth not only once in most 
instances but several times due to duplicating questions from 
committee members or the counsel. It is affirmatively set 
forth in all instances where the Bishop was not a member 
of the organization and it is so positively affirmed, and I 
believe that will be perfectly clear to anyone who would 
read the other lines that such a denial was in there and I 
am constrained to object to the motion largely due to the 
fact that it might establish precedent for further hearings 
where we would be forced into the position of having 
to annotate or make substantial additions to the actual 
physical testimony which is taken. Therefore, I am con- 
strained to object. 

Rep. Clardy: It is doing the very thing that everybody 
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objects to, of making this committee draw conclusions th 

: ; 1 
should not be drawing. What are you going to do in th 
case of the organizations to which the Bishop freely , 
frankly admitted he belonged? Are we going to be. 
yes, he belonged to that organization? You are doin he 
a disservice. Th 

Rep. Doyle: Of course, the gentleman from Michigan j 
again wrong. I am not asking any such thing as he has ind; 
cated. The gentleman from Michigan and my distinguishes 
colleague from California want our printed record to be a 
clear as crystal that this witness has testified that he is not : 
member of this organization, identified the organization, Cy, 
that hurt anybody? ' 

Rep. Jackson: On ground that the printed words yij 
be just as clear as crystal, I object. 

Rep. Velde: The question is on the motion of the geni 
from California, Mr. Doyle. 

All those in favor of the motion signify by raising their 
right hand; all those opposed to the motion signify by rais. 
ing their right hand. Those in opposition are greater in nun- 
ber. The motion is defeated. 

Bishop Oxnam: Before Mr. Jackson goes, may I be per. 
mitted one word? I would like to say this, Mr. Jackson: Yo 
suggested that you were going to call on me after our debate 
That did not work out but I would like to sit with you som 
day and point out the total amount of time that I have given 
to any one of the organizations referred to here today and add 
it up and if it amounts to more than three months jn 3 
years of service I will have to say that there was some truth 
in the statement that I served the Communist front dow 
through so many years. But if it shows that the total i 
less than three months, I am sure you would feel that the 
statement you made was an exaggeration and certainly afte 
all it did not really represent your heart and, may I say, 
your mind. 

Rep. Jackson: May I say with relation to meeting, wher 
the hearing was finally established it occurred to me that | 
was somewhat in a quasi-judicial capacity and it would prob 
ably not be apropos to have such a meeting until after thes 
hearings have been held. That is the reason we did not ge 
together. 

Rep. Clardy: I will ask some other questions when yoi 
come into my office, and at that time I shall want you t 
set at rest a number of things that have been troubling me 
I think you have some fair idea of what they are. You have 
indicated and I told you that I am partly Irish. I am one d 
the Protestant members of this committee. - Your statement 
might have left a different impression. 

Bishop Oxnam: Oh, no, there are many Irish Protestant, 
sir 

Rep. Clardy: So I suspect. I could ask him questions 
the rest of the night and keep him from sailing, but I will mt 
do that. 

Rep. Velde: Mr. Walter, do you have any further questions’ 

Rep. Walter: No questions. 

Bishop Oxnam: I would like to thank you personally fo 
your courtesy throughout the day. I know at times I hav 
talked at length. At no time have you rapped the gavel, and 
I appreciate that very much. 

Rep. Velde: I hope you appreciate that the chairman hi 
a duty which is not always easy, not only to the member i 
the committee but to the Congress and the country as well. 

Bishop Oxnam: Yes, sir, I do appreciate that. 

Rep. Velde: I want to say to the witness that the meng 
bers of the committee appreciate the manner of ironing thi 
matter out and as I have stated before if you have furth 
information about any of these matters the committee Wij 
appreciate hearing it. 

Bishop Oxnam: Thank you very much. 

Rep. Velde: The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 a.m., Wednesday, July 22, 1953 
the hearing was adjourned.) 
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The answer lies deeper—in 
the souls of leaders who do not 
know their own peoples. That’s 
why they really fear the risks of 
jeadership. 

The world today would not 
be in turmoil if governments 
everywhere were commanded 
by men of faith. 

What an opportunity for the 
truly honest conscience of a na- 
tion to be projected today into 
international policy! If leaders 
only dared to speak what is in 
the hearts and minds of the peo- 
ple! What would they say? 

We must affirm boldly the 
truth—no period of peace lasts 
very long if based on injustice 
of on a compromise with evil. 
‘We can conquer the foes of 
peace—dictators—only by re- 
fusing to yield to their terms no 
matter how long the wait—for 
we must look to the peoples of 
these dictator countries who 
some day, if we stand aloof now, 
will overthrow their present 
rulers. 

But what of our allies? West- 
em Europe today manifests 
toward America a curious con- 
tempt — not a _ spirit which 
should be uniting us all in 
thanksgiving that we, the givers, 
and they, the recipients, can go forward together to 
improve the lot of man. No, the voices from abroad, 
especially Attlee and the Laborites in the British Parlia- 
ment, are strident and at times even cruel, though we 
have sacrificed thousands of American youth in the 
tause of world peace, only to be defeated on the battle- 
field by a selfish trade which our allies maintained 
with the dictators—the Communist aggressors. 

The ink is hardly dry on the truce agreement in Ko- 
fta—yet the parliaments of Europe are already count- 
ing profits from an enlarged trade with the aggressors 
who have not been brought to the bars of justice. 

How can we, in these moments of discord, reassert 
mth and restore the power of the human spirit in those 
| recincts where crass materialism is eating away like a 
ig ancer the moral fibre of statesmen who were once the 
kaders of thought in the world? 

— When will governments adopt the faith that man in 
the ordinary walks of life lives by? When will govern- 
ments give their peoples the leadership that appeals to 
ifthe nobler instincts of the common man? On being 
asked to serve, the citizen responds with a spirit of 
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sacrifice which only a God-given 
faith in the rightness of his cause 
can inspire. How fine this in- 
stinct—how simple this faith! 

We must take care not to be- 
tray that faith. We cannot con- 
stantly offer up the sons of 
America on the altars of today’s 
expediency and expect our youth 
to enter tomorrow’s big war with 
the zeal of an undiminished 
patriotism. 

For what valor does the de- 
featism of our allies now instill 
in the American boys about to 
don their uniforms? Where shall 
the spirit and morale come from 
that moulds a fighting army? 

Man-made law has the au- 
thority to draft our sons and 
they obey its summons. But we 
cannot respect, the compromises 
and inequities whose political 
immorality is reflected in the 
glib phrases of today’s “diplo- 
macy.” For in the double-talk 
of the hour—reported in dis- 
patches from Europe—we are 
being asked to take unto our 
bosom the very governments, the 
very leaders who only yesterday 
massacred and tortured our sons 
by the thousands in disregard 
of the accepted code for the 
treatment of prisoners of war. 

To the people of China and Soviet Russia we can 
wholeheartedly extend the hands of friendship, but 
their rulers should pay the penalty for their crimes 
against humanity. . 

The higher law pronounces sentence upon them. 
The law of truth and morality—which rises above the 
hypocrisies of statutory law and foreign office pro- 
nouncements—calls for the removal from power of 
those criminals in Moscow and Peiping who were re- 
sponsible for the Korean war. 

Food packages for the hungry, charity for the in- 
digent, embargoes on war materials, withdrawal of dip- 
lomatic recognition, expulsion from the U.N. of all 
aggressors—these are the weapons of moral force which 
courageous nations can apply in concert without kill- 
ing innocent people in Soviet Russia or elsewhere. 

We must put our faith in the power to ostracize evil 
men from human society. We cannot condone the un- 
moral. 

For only in the moral and natural law of a Divine 
Providence is to be found the faith that men must live 
by. 
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OW OFTEN have we observed lately that govern- 

ments seem to be ready nowadays to forsake prin- 
ciple, in the short-sighted belief that any settlement— 
any surrender—is preferable to war and hence presents 
the only way to peace. 

On the eve of the “political conference” of U.N. 
members which is to meet soon to consider questions 
growing out of the Korean war, we find our own allies 
already telling the enemy publicly—through the press 
and parliamentary debate—that we on our side must 
in effect yield to their demands and trade the honor of 
a sacred principle for the promise of an illusory peace. 

The American people are anxious for peace—but 
not with dishonor. The people everywhere are sturdier 
than their governmental spokesmen. But in these days 
when governmental authority considers itself obligated 
to manipulate national thought, the people cannot al- 
ways get at the truth—they are confused by the legal- 
istic quibbles and the deceptive phrases about “‘collec- 
tive security” and war prevention which come to them 
from spokesmen for peace at any price. 

Hundreds of millions of people, on the other side of 
the Iron Curtain, who should know in their hearts that 
we have no hostile intent toward them, are being taught 
to believe that we are plotting their destruction. And 
now spokesmen for our own allies bolster that impres- 
sion by accusing America of wanting more war for 
war’s sake, even as they themselves repudiate the basic 
aim of the U.N. itself—to outlaw the aggressor and 
punish him for his crimes. 


The peoples on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
are bewildered—they lack the leadership that a great 
faith could give them. 

The millions of people who live in bondage under 
despotism waver between continued life in poverty and 
hunger and a willingness to make the supreme sacrifice 
for freedom. They need guidance. 

The millions who live amid freedom’s great comforts 
and liberties are reluctant to give up their ease in or- 
der to help make the world safe from attack by reckless 
autocracy which again has broken the peace. They, 
too, need guidance. 

We as individuals cannot act alone—we must look 
to national leadership to resolve our doubts—to lead 
us to organized action. 

Where, to be sure, is there leadership among the so- 
called major powers during these fateful times? 

We turn to Soviet Russia—regarded as our potential 
enemy. Malenkov, reared in Communist tyranny, of- 
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fers no hope. The struggle for succession in Moscow is 
still going on. The people there look askance at the 
passing scene. They want leadership for peace. 

Britain’s Prime Minister, a matchless leader in his 
day, is ill—clinging to a post he should long ago have 
relinquished. His successor is about to be chosen. 

France has had a new Premier every few months 
since 1945. Her cabinets—ever changing—give her a 
dynasty of confusion. A Communist bloc holds the bal- 
ance of power in the French Parliament. 

Italy’s man at the helm—De Gasperi—was only last 
week voted out by his legislature. A Communist bloc 
here, too, holds the balance of power in parliament 
and is now demanding posts in the Cabinet. 

Germany is a divided country. Adenauer is a strong 
man but the cross currents of selfish group interests 
make his hold on the parliament very weak—and he 
faces a crucial election next autumn. 

President Eisenhower may in time make a great 
leader, but he has yet to learn how to translate the 
basic desires of the American people into policies that 
will take them out of the morass—policies that will be 
acclaimed by the peoples of other lands and cause their 
stumbling statesmen to walk erect along the pathways 
of principle. The great moments of history, when 
Woodrow Wilson inspired and led the entire world 
with his idealism, are now a fleeting memory. 







In this leaderless world of today it is public 
opinion alone which can make and sway policy. Suc- 
cessful leadership in government, of course, depends on 
an understanding of the true will of the people. And to 
understand and obey this sovereign force, he who would 
lead must not accept policies of day-by-day expediency 
or listen to pragmatic outcries for “peace at any price.” 
To do so is to fail to sense the fundamental craving of 
the common man everywhere-for peace with honor. 

Why do our leaders lack the courage to act on prin- 
ciple—to risk the supposed unpopularity of the harder 
way? Is it because these leaders mistakenly believe no- 
body is witness to their weakness—their avoidance of 
plain duty? Why do leaders think the people are will- 
ing to pay any price for peace? 

We give no answer when we point hopefully to the 
fruits of a coming negotiation wherein we are to su!- 
render our ideals three months before the gavel calls 
the conference to order. We give no answer when in oul 
cringing mood we point to the horrors of a possible wat 
as the only alternative to surrender. 


(Continued on back of this page) 
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the Geon resin for the coating only. 
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COAL is the basic fuel used in most metropolitan areas to generate the electric power 
needed for home, hospital, factory, office, store, public building, transit system. 


Delivery of this coal to keep the generators humming, regardless of weather and in 
all seasons, is almost wholly dependent on rail transportation. 


This indispensable combination—coal and rail transportation—is so dependable that 


it is seldom thought of by the average user of electricity as the real power behind the power 
which serves him at the flick of a switch. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, which operates the world’s largest fleet of coal cars, has never 
failed to do its part to keep generators turning, city lights burning . . . will continue 


to provide the most efficient transportation services for American Industry, 
Government and the Public. 
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